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ERRATA. 

Page 5, Kiw 8 from top, for < grapes ' read * granes.' 

89 tine 2 from boUoin, ibr ' an Americau Boeaery * read * wi 

Bceuery.' 
9, line 19 from top, for 'rounds' read < sooads.' 
9, line 22 from top, for ' people * read ' popib.* 
11, line 18 from bottom, fur < illustrations ' read * ilhstntiive.* 
18, line 20 from top, for * of read ' on.' 
18, line 25 from top, for ' Chiiaot * read ' Grnyot.' 
16, line 22 from top, tor * these ' read * their.' 
16, line 6 from bottom, fbr.f instmetioos ' reiid * introdacHti. 
18, line 22 from top, ior * Actonim ' read * Actinim.* 
20, line 7 trom top, for * passed ' read * parsed.' 

22, line 21 from top, for * desire ' read * derive.' 

23, line 10 from bottom, for * there ' read * these.' 

23, last line, for ' county * read * country.* 

24, line 19 from top, for * duration' read * deviation.' 
56, line 16 from top, for < fiitite ' raad * fertile.' 

56, line 5 from bottom, for ' Russian ' read * Prussian.' 

61, line IS from bottom, for * making' read 'make.' 

62, line 18 from top, for * teaches ' read * teachers.' 

62, line 20 from top, for ' collection ' read ' collocation.* 

62> line 2 from bottom, for * great' read < good.' 

e^, line 16 from top, for * or * read *on .' 

69, lines 11 and 13 from top, for * presenting ' read ' 

71, line 13 from top, for * instructive ' read * inductive.' 

72, line 8 from top, for ' agriculture ' read 'affricultoral.' 
72, line 2 Irom bottom, for * places ' read * puns.' 

In Table III, Decimal points omitted in three first cohunoi. 



[It IS proper to state, in extenuation of the above long lis't of errari* dull die Report wtm printeil 
in haste, with the view of having it ready early in the Session Sr'ihe Legislatnre. and chat Che 
author had not an opportunity of reading the greater part of the prools. Sevwal minor enrorsy 
. not seriously aflfocting the sense, are not noticed in the errata.] 
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1 

Hon. Joseph Howrt 

Prcutrincial Secretary. 

Sir : — 1 b^ leave to transmit, ihroagh yoa, to His ExoeUejfby 
the L/ieuietiant Governor, my first Report on the Schools of Nova 
Seotia. 

It includes a narrative of my proceedings in discharge of the 
duties of the office of Superintendent of Education, remarks on the 
stale ot education and suggestions for improvement^ and statistical 
tables oootaininK abstracts of the Reports of the Boards of Commis- 
sioners. The details embraced in these subjectSi I have arranged 
under the following heads: 

(A) ?fhrnUive &f Proceedings. 

' I. Tour fn ttM United Scttas. 

M. Preparition and DiathbuiiM of FeiwS of Repovts, Ae» 

III. Public Meoiimia and I^ciureo. 

IV. Inspection of Schools. 

V. Supply of Books and Appatatas. 

VI. AanM^tattima and Inatiimea. . 

VII. Snpply of Teachera to Destitute Diatriots. 

{B) Skfie «/ Education aitd Suggeiftoins far 2mj»0Dtm»ni* 

VI II. Boarda of ConmiaaioMra. 
JX. School Trustees. 
X Teachers. 

XI. Soppert of Sehools tpd AattiSttSBt. 

^\l. Atiendanoo. 

, Xni. . School Uouaea and Furniture. 

XlV. School Districts. 

XV. 'Common Sohnolt, their Studies and Diaelpline^ 

XVI. Oraqimar SeliooJs and Academioa. 

XVIL E&tahlishroent o\ a Nt»rnia] School. 

XVI il. Notices of the Cominissionera^ Districts, Meetings, &c. 

(C) Statislical Report. 

The Report of Proceedings refers to a period of ei^ht monltM) 
from May I to December 3t, 18d0. The Statislical Report is for 
the year ending November 1,1850. 

In the Appendix are the Minates of Edncational MeetingiXiials of 
Approved Books, Forms of Registers, kc. 
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I. TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

I do iiot think it necessary to apologise, for stating somewhat 
mifilitely the observations which 1 was enabled to make in the 
United States, in the spring of 1850. They have been of incaleul* 
able service to me in the work of the past sumnrier ; they Inrnish 
useful terms of comparison for the educational statistics of this Pro- 
vince, and ihey mnst tend to instrnct and stimulate our educationists 
and teachers. 1 shall endeavor, however, to confine myself to the 
facts and inferences likely to be most generally and practically 
useful. 

1* Schools of BostOB. 

On arriving in Boston. I called on (he Mayor, J. P. Bigelow, Esq.^ 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from the American Consul at 
Pictou. Mr. Bigel^iw introduced n»e to Mr. MoGleary, the Clerk of 
the City School Committee, who fijrnished me with copies of all 
the publications relating to the. schools of the city, and kindly 
offered to spend a day in visiting, schools with me, and in intro* 
ducihg me to ihe teachers. 

We first visited the Ingrlriiam SoIk^oI, a pl^in three story build* 
ing, erected for the accommodation of three schools of the Primary 
and Intermediate grades. The building is considered a model of its 
kind. Each story has a schoQlri^.ott« thirty feet Ipng by twenty*two 
wide, and twelve feet high ; and around each room are recitation 
rooms for classes, lobbies for coats, hats, &c.s sinks and water-closets. 
The whole building i&^. warmed by a hot-air furnace, and is venti- 
lated by a system of fiues distuiet from the etriake^pipe, and con* 
nected with each, room by a register near the ceiling, and aiiotber 
near the floor. 

On entering one of the rooms, we found about sixty children^ 
from four to eight years of age; seated in semi-circular rows facing 
theietichier ; the room being sufficiently large to allow abundaace ' 
of space for this arrangement. £aeb child occupied a comfortabh 
li'ttlerarnk-chnnr of suitable height, with ft rack attached to one arm 
for j$iat9 and bpokst It was (^wxin ptess'mg to witness the air of 



eMiiforttblf * rapete wilb wbifth ik^m ebitdran 84t in^ thtit snog 
littk chaiis. Tba contrast btttwean tham and tha poor little people 
of Ibe same age in otir acboola^ perched in rows on tall backless 
forms, was very striking ; and gave a valuable lesson in the import* 
aot department of school seating, so mncb and generally neglected 
iti this Provii^oe. 

The room was well snppHed with maps and black-boards ; and 
prifitSy plaister casta and vases of dried grapes, were disposed ip 
mvery. snilable place. Between tiie windowsi there were neat glas^,, 
cases containing shells, minerals and other natural objects. , 

The chiidr^i are admitted into these schools at the age of four 
years, on producing a certificate pf vaccination ; and in March and 
September of each ye^, a class is removed from each primary 
school to the grammar schools. The studies are reading, spelling, 
writing on the slate and black-board, arithmetic, drawing and sing- 
ing. Singing, as well as manual exercises, is introduced as a relax- 
aCicM). . The pupils are arranged in six classes, and sixty pupils ate 
allotted to each teacher. 

In the same building we saw a specimen of another kind of 
primary schools called Int^m€€Uate,^ud intended for children above 
the age of eight, but not sufficiently advanced to enter the grammar . 
schools. A glance.at these children showecLthe necessity of a sepa-: 
rlite school. They are principal ly. the chiJdren of poor emigrants, 
denied tfae benefits of education until their arrival in. the United- 
States; t»nd many had that dull, stolid expression of countenance 
so comisionly seen among uninstrucied children. Most of them, 
iTowever, seemed to be diligent learners, and strictly amenable to 
tbeiBild discipline of the school. These children, however poorly 
clad, are rer|Aiired to be clean : scrupulous cleanliness is observed in 
the sehool^roorn and all its furniture, and washing materials are pro- 
vided m the lobbies, tOxSuppJy the deficiencies of home. 

In visiting one ot these intermediate schools, my guide remarked, 
" These are the children that you send to us/' I said, J hoped that 
few came Irom Nova Sootia. He meant, 1 believe, that they came 
from the British dominions in general ; but 1 much fear, that in the 
emigration of the last few years, our Province must have furnished 
its quota of these young barbarians to the Boston schools. 

There are in Boston one hundred and seventy-eight of these pri- 
mary and intermediaie schools, all taught by females, receiving $300 
per annum as salary, and $^ in addition for taking care of the 
school-room. The whole arc tinder the management of an exeeu- 
fi?!e committee, arrd there am also district committees, every mem- 
ber of which is specially connected with some school as a visitor., 
The original edncational institutions of Boston provided only for. 

grammar schools,. into whipb pupils Qpuld not bt? ipirc^uced till 



tKey hM'a^qdired iWwdMet99ie6( t^lUhWHAiikg: Tb^pHmmf^ 
schools grew lip t^ sii))pty the i^ieikmcy of iOdtrucUoii £of fomiiff- 
children, and Were placed niider the mitti^Mpenieui of a sepiurati^' 
cotnTDittee. ... . . 

The primary school cornmitlee liav« piow^r ta frame ragnlfitioiisj' 
for the management of the schools; and some of thaseaffi^ so vahi*-. 
able, as hints ior the better iiEititiagenient of our own schoate, thai I 
have placed a'^ectif»n from them in tho Appendix of this Report, 
and earnestly commend them tof the atientiofi of teacher* and trus- 
tees. [D.] 

There is much to admire in the spirit with whioh those prianary 
sehoo^s are conducted. The gentlemen employed on the eommit*' 
tees are generally engaged in the active business-life of a busy city, 
and are themselves heavily taxed for the support of these s^^hools.' 
Yet each of the 178 district committee men is required to visit 
montMy, some school in the districtj beside his own, and his own at 
least once in three months; making, in all, sixteen visits in the 
course of the year; in addition to examinations and committee meet* 
ings, and other calls on times, of an incidental natttre. Such an 
amount of labor would be considered very burdensome by school 
trustees in this province, where, judging from the use made of it, one 
would suppose that timai^is much less valuable than in Boston 

The people, on their part, submit to regulations which it wotikl 
be very difficult to enforce even in towns and villages here. The. 
children must go to the schools nearest their residenees, and to the 
grade of school for which they are suited ; and they may be sum- 
marily dismissed if not furnished with books and slates, or if they 
are not neat and cleanly, or if they attend very irreguUrly. In naoBt 
parts of this Provitice, it is very difficult to persuade parents to sub- 
mit to a gradation of schools, or to allow the tea^^hers or trustctes to 
exercise any authority whatever in the matters of cleanlirtess, supply 
of books, or regularity of attendance. The general introduction of 
assessment and free schools, is required to bring the mind of the 
people of this country up to the high tone of that of New England) 
in these respects. 

The second grade of schools in Boston, consists of the Grammar 
Schools, the branches taught in which are the sanie with those in 
our common schools, except that drawing, music, physiology and 
some other branches, rarely seen in our schools, are regular parts of 
the instruction. There are twenty-five of these schools in the city, 
under the management of the city school committee. 

The first of these that 1 visited was the Elliot School, one of the 
oldest in the city. 'I'ho present building was erected in 1838 nt a 
cost of $24,000, and has been recently improved in ita means of 
ventilation. In the basement there is an intermediate school. The 



f^imindi^ is, Qccijipi^d by Ui.e .grwmnar school, which is pif (h^ kind 
termed "double-headed," haviug two head masiers, on«. presiding 
ovi^r the ''granpuoaar," the other over the ** writing department." It 
has also an usher and five female assistants. Like all th^ schools 
of this grade that I visited, i( is admirably supplied with maps, appa- 
jrat'US and books; and has. a piano forte, on which ninsic lessons are 
jpLven every day, \ 

In the large class-rooms of the gramma^r departments, I saw 200 
pupils, seated on separate chairs, ai]^at double desks j and witnessed 
np&rt of their forenoon exercises. 

The order and discipline of this school wer« very strict, ^nd ap- 
jp^^tei to be excellent; and I was much pleased with tiie prderly 
manner in which the scholars !eft and entered the room at their 
recess pf temninntes, in the middle of the forenoon. . At asi^nal 
irottk the master, the boys rose one by one and moved noiselessly 
bujt rapidly to tb^^ door, e«ch holding his cap against^ his sho«ilder, 
apd pnttiqg it op at the door. They entered in the same manner, 
every boy taking off his cap .precisely as he entered the door.; and 
ia.a few moments all were seated and at work qs quietly as before. 

The good eiFeQts of this on the order of jthe school, and the' tem- 
per and general conduct of the pupils were manifest ; an<^ there ap- 
peared to be something more than the meri^formality of a military 
drill, which is exceedingly irksome to many of the best constituted 
ipinds. The teacher had evidently in view as his standard, the 
pumbinaition of ofder and regularity of movement, with the acquisi- 
tion of an easy and gentlemanly manner of entering and leaving a 
ropflqi. 

I was told th^t corporeal puniehment was scarcely ever required^ 
and that it was the effoit of the teachers to excite a good tone of 
.feeling among the childrot^ on the subjects of order and progress. 
The most etf'ectual check was the Register of Errors and Merits, | 
aad weekly reports .to the parents; and this, I was told, bad a 
marked effeqt on the children of even the most ignorant, and care- 
less pajrents. When work is not completed without a reasonable 
eijcu??, the children are kept beyond hours ; and. for very bad con- 
duct they may be expelled; but instances of this are extremely rare- 

1 observed that manual exercises, such as clapping the hands, 
{oldiiig tha arms and stretching them out, were used in this as well 
fisin the primary school^ ; the object being to prevent physical las* 
.sUude jind weariness. 

The number of pupijp in this ischopl is given in the return of 
.18.49, as 4l»9. 

Jin the Brimner School, another of the large grammar schools,! 

was particularly struck with the elaborate maps a^d drawings ex«- 

\(Rn%ii4 lyr the^p^upils oi^ jthe J?lack-hgai;d. Macitinery aad bui^ldiBj* 
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appeared to be favorite studies, and it seemed that the pupils vreri 
allowed to engage in this as a relaxation or reward. Commencing 
in the primary school with drawing simple objects on slates, this 
art, rather as a recreation than a study, is carried forward in the 
grammar school ; and, in many cases, surprising facility and acca* 
racy are acquired. Drawing is worthy of introduction into every 
school, as a means of training the eye, the hand, and the observing 
faculties, independently of its use in many mechanical pursuits. 

In a class recitation in arithnoetic in the same school, the pupils 
stood up, as called on, stsited questions from the text book, worked 
them and explained the process. At the close of the lesson, ques- 
tions were asked and very well answered, on the nature and com- 
putation of duties and discounts on goods. 

In the same school, I witnessed a lesson in natural philosophy, in 
which the teacher questioned the pupils on a portion of the text- 
book which they had read at home. The pupils then proposed 
questions to each other; and finally, the lesson of the previous day 
was reviewed, and two of the pupils were required to give abstracts, 
each in his own words, of one half of the lesson. The class was 
then called on to decide by vote, on the relative merits of the ab- 
stracts. It was amusing to see the anxious emulation of the candi- 
dates for the suffrages of their class-mates. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether the method was in this respect good, though there 
can be no doubt that the method of putting any doubtful point to 
vote, before the teacher gives his decision, is, in every respect, an 
admirable one. 

The Quincy School, in Tyler street, is an admirable specimen of 
those magnificent buildings which the people of Boston have in 
recent years erected for their schools. It is a building of four 
stories, plain and substantial, though elegant in form, and cost 
$60,000. It has twelve class-rooms^ each seated for 66 scholars, 
six recitation roomsj and in the upper story a hall capable of seating 
700 children. The class rooms are seated throughout with single 
desks, each pupil having his separate chair and desk of polished 
hardwood, and mounted on elegant cast iron supports. It is a 
single-headed school, having one head master, with two male and 
ten female assistants. 

In the Quincy School I witnessed an admirable reading lesson. 
The teacher questioned the pupils on the biography of the author, 
the places and dates referred to; and these preliminaries being 
ascertained, the readings proceeded, with frequent questions re* 
lipecting the meaning of words and sentences, the peculiarities Of 
style and structure, and the improvements which might be made in 
both. (It happened to be a passage from an American scenery, and 
bousequently admitted of much cuttiog doivo, ttrhieh was veify freidiy 
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adttiimstdr^d.) Where th^re was any failure ia reading, he read the 
passage himself, with much truth and energy, and exerted himself 
to bring out from the boys the feeling as well as the words. This 
was, of course, an advanced class, and many of the pupils read well, 
with scarcely any of that too declamatory style current in the 
American schools ; and which is the extreme opposite of the drawl- 
ing monotony that prevails in ours. 

After reading in turns, scholars were called on at random to read 
selected sentences. When a pupil was to be called to read or a 
question asked, the members of the class expressed their desire to be 
heard by holding up their hands, and the show was often very gene- 
ral and eager. This method of inviting the children to offer by a 
show of hands to answer, has been long and successfully used in the 
Scottish schooU, and adopted with great advantage in America. 
After the reading lessou, there was an analytical exercise in articu- 
lation, or in spelling by the sounds of the letters. The teacher 
gav^ a word, and the class uttered its sounds simultaneously, breath- 
ing the consonants and giving the vowels their true sounds in the 
•correct pronunciation of the word. This kind of spelling by rounds, 
is an exercise well worthy of imitation in our schools. It is now 
extensively employed both in the old world and the new ; and is 
absolutely necessary to give the people an iasight into the absurd 
and anomalous spelling of our language. 

Th6re are thirteen classes in this school ; and each pupil, entering 
at'- the lowest, passes upward to the highest taught by the head 
master. In each class all the ordinary departments are attended to, 
Ihough some of the teachers, in accordance with their special 
powers, devote a large portion of their time to particular branches. 

I observed in this school the practice of allowing a few minutes 
for whispering, at the end of every hour or half-hour, strict silence 
and steady work being required in the intermediate time. This 
practiee, when properly and punctually carried out, appears to be in 
ttiany respects valuable. It allows the children a regular time for 
a^rrfetnging all their private business with each other, consulting each 
other on their lessons, &c. It prevents stealthy conrersaticn and 
its accompanying fraud and deceit, and secures more diligent appli- 
cation during study hours. In addition to this, it gives to the 
classes a far more happyand easy aspect, than they have where 
•the"^ atteni|)t is made to keep up constant application, during an 
uiireasonably long time. 

• 'Here, as in the other public free schools of Boston, the pupils 
belong to all classes in society ] for though a portion of the aris- 
tocracy of the city secludes its children in private seminaries, the 
great bulk of the trading and professional class, fears no evil from 
the iniermixtare of children in the public school. The isfchools are 
3 
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provided with baUdingSy AimilOFe, appaiatas aad tdchwt, as g#od 
as any that the wealthiest caa procure ; and having provided these, 
their benefits are given iiDgrudgiogly to the childreQ of the 
Tery'poorest and most degraded ; no contamination beii^ dreaded, 
where diseiphne so excellent is observed. The ragged and bare- 
footed child of the poorest emigrant laborer, may thus be seen 
sitting beside children whose dress and appearance mark them as 
the inmates of the most luxurious houses, all free scholars alike, 
and all receiving precisely the same instruction. The scho<4 thus 
becomes the best realization of social equality, aiming not to reduce 
all to an arbitrary and compulsory sameness, but to raise all to ihe 
level of a high intellectual and moral training, whence each mind 
may pass with advantage into some department of the active duties 
of life, suited to its individual powers and impulses. Such asyelMi 
presents a noble combination of sound, far-seeing policy, with 
benevolence and moral grandeur. 

In this Province we are not yet prepared, nor do we require to 
carry out a system of free schools to so high a pitch of develop- 
ment, but we can and should adopt the principle, and apply it as far 
as our means permit and circumstances require. \Ve are assiuwdly 
in a better position than were the Pilgrims ol 1647, when they 
enacted those laws which are the basis of their present school 
system, and which have made, from that day to the present tifOM, 
" the support of schools compulsory, and education both universal 
free." Neither should we forget that the best possible provisiofi and 
nuw, for the general diffusion of sound education, is the surest 
foundation for the growth of this and all other valuable systems in 
the time to come ; and the best preventive of those evils and preju- 
dices, which would retard their development. 

The Q^uincy School is exclusively for boys; another of thie 
grammar schools which I visited, the Hancock School, is for girls 
alone, and had, in 1849, 469 pupils. Boys remain in the grammar 
schools until they are fourteen years of age ; girls may remain till 
sixteen. This appears to be in consequence of the want of any 
higher provision for female education, than that afforded by th^ 
grammar schools. 

I entered the Hancock School while the pupils were collected iii 
the large hall in the upper part of the building, just after the^nusic 
lesson of the day. While the pupils were assembled in the hall, 
the teachers asked some questions in gec«;raphy, on the plan of the 
voyages and travels seen in some ot the American gecgraphical 
bocks. They were stated somewhat as follows: 'U sailed from 
the chief town of the largest empire in the world, to the eniporium^ 
of the grain trade in that empire ; thence to an island in the Medi- 
terranean belonging to Great Britain ; thence to a city in the Baltic 
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ibotfidf &jtt ih Irade id timber ; thence to the piiicipat navrai station 
iti ihp Soutii of England ; thence to the capital of the Sandwich 
Islands, ifeo '^ The pupils were required to name the places and 
give the dthrecrions and the seas and oceans traversed. The ques- 
tions were extempore, and certainly required, on the part of the 
piipils, not only extensive geograpliioal knowledge, but great power 
ol memory. The teaqher, after giving the question, called on any 
girl to answer ; and by many, the. answers to these series ot geo- 
grf^aphieal enigmas were given with great readiness and accuracy. 
On tfae black-boards, lining the walls of the hall, I observed very 
w^ell^secu^d maps of Massachusetts, drawn by the pupils from 
memory. 

In another part of the building, I saw some of the pupils engaged 
in drawing from lithograplied copies, and in writing journals. In 
olher elass rooms, lessons in English reading were in progress, and 
in some els^aes there seemed to be a tendency to exaggerated tone 
and emphasis. 

The building of the Hancock School is on the same plan with 
that of the duincy, though not so favorably situated for the display 
of its proportions. It cost $69,000, atid has two male and eight 
female teachers. * 

yt>ung men leaving the grammar schools are provided with a 
higher education in the English and Latin High Schools, which 
oeenpy one building, but are quite distinct in their management. 
The English school gives instruction in mathematics and modern 
teognages, to young men entering into business. The Latiu is a 
eJasgical school, intended to fit young men for the University. 
Pupils must pass into these schools from the grammar schools, and 
tntrst be at least twelve years of age. They may remain three 
years in the English High School, or five in the Latin High. 

In the English school i saw a recitation in spherical trigonometry, 
in which the pupils were required to state on the black-board and 
explain, algebraical formulee illustrations of the properties of spheri- 
cal triangles. In a higher department, I fouml the class, during a 
short recess, gathered round a beautiful spirit-level, the construction 
and use of which were being explained by the teacher. This was fol- 
lowed by a lesson in Paley*s Natural Theology ; and by a French 
exercise, in which the teacher gave out alternately French sentences 
to be translated into English and English sentences to be translated 
into French, in the method now followed in several of our schools. 
Tfte head master of this school is a fine exampte of an experienced, 
sealotts and able teacher. He seemed proud of bis school, and of its 
success in sending forth useful men into honoraUe employments in 
various quarters of the globe. 

The exercises in the Latin High Sefaoql were very similar to those 
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in oor clasncal achoob. I obsefved, however, that the bkek-botrd 
was much used ; one papil, for instance, standing at the board and 
writing the inflections of a verb, as they were pronoanced by the 
others. Very careful attention was also given to pronnndation and 

accent. 

Though the Latin School is free, its pupils belong chiefly to the 
wealthier classes, partly because few of the poor can push the edoca* 
tion of their children thus far ; and partly because some of the rich, 
who withhold their children from the free common schools, are iR>t 
afraid to avail themselves of this. The English High School seems 
much more truly a school for the people, though there can be no doubt 
that through both many poor parents have been enabled to push their 
children forward into the highest walks of life. There can be little 
doubt that the reparation of these schools is, in some respects, an evil. 
The want of classical instruction may be of small consequence to most 
of the young men in the English school, though in some cases the 
deficiency must be felt ; but the pupils of the Latin school are likely, 
on entering college, to be found very deficient in mathematical knowl- 
edge. 

3. Nomal Scbo<4b of MassachaBetts* 
Sbortlt after my arrival in Boston, I procured, through the kind- 
ness of William Young, Esq., an introduction to Rev. ^rnas Sears, 
D.D.^ Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and sue* 
cessor, in that honorable office, of the Hon. Horace Maan. From him 
I received notes of introduction to the principals of two of the three 
State Normal schools, as well as much useful information respecting 
the organization of the schools in the country towns. I spent a day 
at each of the Normal schools to which I thus obtained access, and 
shall note what I observed, in ihe hope that a knowledge of their 
working may tend to the establishment of an institution of this kind 
in our own Province. 

The Normal school of West Newton is the oldest of these institutions 
in Massachusetts, and indeed, I believe, in the American continent: 
It occupies a neat wooden building, in a populous and beautiful rural 
district. Its staff of teachers consist of a principal and four feinnle 
assistants. It is intended exclusively ior the training of' female 
teachers, and the number of pupils is about 100. Each pupil; on 
entering, must be at least sixteen years of age, must have testimonials 
of good character, must pledge herself to t>ecome a teacher, and must 
undergo an examination in the branches taught in the common schools. 
If unable to stand an examination, the candidate is rejected, but may 
return to school, and after furtiier study in the deficient branches, may 
apply for a new examination. Ten out of forty-five candidates wel^^ 
rejected at the examination previous to Any visit* 



' " The e^urse 6f imtruitkHi is of a varied character, including feverj 
thiffig tHcely to aid in the iliustration of the studies or. in the manage- 
ment of a confiHoon school. The junior classes are employed in a 
thoroiigh review of their common school edncation. They then pass 
to subjects collateral to or illustrative of these, and to the art of 
teaching. Toward the close of their period of instruction, they are 
employe^ occasionally as assistant teachers in a model school, which 
h the regular district school of the town. 

The shortest term of instruction which entitles the pupil to gradu- 
ate as a teacher, is four terms, or sixteen months ; and if they require 
instruction in the Latin and French languages, they must remain 
three years. Tuition is free to all who pledge themselves to become 
teachers within the State, with the exception of the sum of $1.50 
paid at the commencement of each term, to meet incidental expenses. 
The pupils pay for their board", which they obtain at a cheap rate, in 
private houses in the vicinity. 

Mr. Stearns, the principal, very kindly explained to me the arrange- 
nnenta of the school, and gave me an opportunity of witnessing several 
of the class recitations. In one room a female teacher was conduct- 
ing a ledson in arithmetic. The young ladies performed the work of 
the black-boards with which the walls were covered, and were required 
minutely to explain the process, and to give the mrethods by which it 
could be varied or simplified. In another room, a lesson was going on 
in physical geography, the text-book being the excellent work of 
Gtiizof, " The earth and man,'* and the subject immedialely under 
consideration the contours and distribution of mountains and table 
lands. The subject was well treated by the teacher, and the answers 
of the pupils were generally very intelligent. Studies such as these 
are evidently well calculated to give life and interest to the future geo- 
graphy lessons of these young teachers. Id a large attic room, fitted 
up a? a gymnasium, but temporarily occupied as a class-room, a class 
tvas being instructed in history ; and the pupils were encouraged, in 
answer to the questions of their teacher, to give in their own words 
their views of the subject in hand, which was the manners and institu* 
tions of Sparta ; and it seemed quite evident that none of these young 
ladies would be disposed to instil into her future pupils, any very pro- 
found admiration of the stern old institutions of Lycurgus. 

During the noon recess, 1 visited the model school, wliich is a good 
building, fitted up with ihe Boston furniture, and under the manage*- 
ment of an excellent head master. Like tiie city schools, it had very 
perfect arrangements for the comfort of the children, and was furnished 
with a piano and abundance of black-boards, map^ and other means 
of illustration, as well as a neat cabinet of specimens in natural history. 
Returning to the Normal School in the afternoon, I witnessed a 
fedtitlion in th« «rl <>f sohool monagernQnti The tettt«book was Pott«r 
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and EmeiBon's Scbfxd and Scboobnaster, aad tha oulyeei tim attfe* 
Dient of differences between cbildr^i at school. Queatiooa od Mie 
epinioos of tiie author were put by the teacher, aiid caaea weie atal6d» 
and the pupils required to express their views as to the beat medeaof 
disposing of them. Toward tlic close of the exeroias, it becama % 
discussion on tlic modes of settling a complicated case ralating to pro- 
perty. The importance of justice, and of satisfying the pupils thiH it 
had been done, were admitted by ail ; and various arrangemoBta of tho 
supposed dispute, with the principles invcJved in them, and their 
results, were proposed and fairly reasoned out. Altogether, the iatel* 
ligence and ability of the pupils, and their evident interest in the aob- 
ject, as a part of their future work, were very pleasing. 

After the exercises of the day. when the pupils were assembled in 
the large class-room previous to dismission, at the request of the prin- 
cipal, I gave a short account of the physical features and pioductioaf 
of Nova Scotia, and its historical relations' with Massachusetts. Some 
of the pupils took notes, and all seemed pleased to hear something of a 
country of which the ordinary books of geography gave so little 'mUx^ 
mation. 
. The pupils of this school are principally the daughters of farmers, 
I mechanics and merchants. In 1849 twenty-nine were daughters of 
widows. Most of them leave the school with qualifications of a high 
order, and with zeal for their work and a strong impression of its great 
importance. Had we a Normal school, many young women who now 
emigrate to the United States, in search of employment, might be most 
usefully and honorably engaged in elevating the mental standard of our 
more backward districts, to the level of the energy and intelligence of 
the population of Massachusetts. 

Most of the young women trained at these schools, teach only for a 
few years. They marry, and settle in various parts of the State, fur- 
nishing a race of wives and mothers possessing a superior education, 
and able in many ways to contribute to the improvement of their 
' neighbors. The schools arc thus furnished with a succession of young 
and able teachers, zealous in their work, and encouraged by the pub- 
lic estimation of the value of a successful teacher. 

The demand for graduates of this school is greater than the supply; 
so that the teachers are usually employed immediately on leaving it. 
They receive in the country districts about $12 per mouth, of which 
they pay $5 for board. When they obtain schools in the cities, they 
often receive much higher salaries. 

I afterwards visited the Normal school at Bridgewater. ThiSi 

like that of West Newton, is situated in a pleasant country district. 

It occupies a neat two story building, 64 feet long and 32 wide. 

The upper story contains a large class-room and two recitation 

— rooms, for the Normal school. The lower part coatains a modal 
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flohoDl. U httsaeoeixftnodatiotir for one hundred pupils : 68 were in 
ftHiMidftnce at the time of my vi$it. It has a principal and two male 
adiistants ; but -at the time of. my visit, ohe of the latter was absent 
•on accoimt of sickness, and the principal himself, a very amiable 
and hig{ily*ediicated man, was in a state of feeble health. ' This 
wcbeol is for bo.lh sexes, and about one-third of the pupils are young 
men. The regulations are very similar to those at West Newton ; 
diree^ eu4 of tkirty candidates, were rejected at the examination of 
la0t spring. An accurate register of errors and merits is kept, and 
(he balance at the end o{ the term of study, is one of the criteria for 
graduntion. 

The whole aspect of this school was of a very pleasing character. 
The pupils had more of the bloom of health than those of the city 
sehools, or even than those of Newton, many of whom are fronf the 
city« They seemed to form an affectionate and harmonious society; 
aofl Ibe control of the principal, Mn Tillinghast, appeared to be of a 
moei kind and paternal charact^^r. I was much pleased with the 
V'iewB.of Mr. Tillit>ghast on common school education. He seemed 
to be^fiiUy aware that those modern improvements which have res- 
cued the sehools from the depths of mechanical drudgery, are liable, 
through aiming at too much, to degenerate into a trifling super- 
ficiality altqgether subversive of these true ends. 

Written spelling is a regular part of the exercises of this school. 
Que of the. pupils dictates, and the remainder write the words in 
n0te-books, which are afterwards corrected, and the errors duly 
marked in the register. Drawing mathematical figures by the eye, 
and drawing maps from memofy, are also f»ractiaed ; and I also ob- 
served that, in the latter exercise, the parallels of latitude and me- 
ridians were drawn before the map was commenced. This is a 
great improvement on: the common practice. 

Physiology, in its application to health, is much studied in the 
American ichools, and is accordingly taught here. I witnessed a 
lesson on assimilation and respiration, in which the questions were 
well answered by the pupils, and the application of the subject to 
too sedentary habits and tight-lacing, strongly brought out. Another 
lesson of a highly practical character was in etymology. Latin and 
Greek prefixes were written on the black-board, and the pupils were 
relinked to give their various forms and uses. I was pleased to find 
ibis branch attended to, since, in so far as my observation extends, 
the derivation of words and the usesof prefixes and affixes are much 
iBCdre thoroughly taught in the Scottish schools than in those of 
An[)^ricft« 

'l^be^art of Haqhing is taught here sonsfcewhat as at West Newton, 
with the aid of Pmier and Bnvereon. The subject on the day in 
inr.liieh. I, visits Xk^ Sohool was the arrangement of school exercises, 
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the length and number of recesses, the inlroduetion of general eicar- 
cises and other allied topics. Another very interesting exercise^as 
a recitation ia mental arithmetic, conducted by one of the pupils ; 
and many members of the /;lass displayed very great dexterity in 
adding, multiplying and squarmg numbers. This useful branch of 
arithmetic will soon, I hope, be more generally introduced into our 
schools. 

At the Bridgewater School there is an annual convention of the 
old pupils. At the last of these three hundred teachers attended, 
and I was informed by a' graduate of this School, now a teacher Wi 
Boston, that these were very delightful reunions, and that she con- 
sidered the year she had spent at the Bridgewater Normal School 
one of the happiest in her life. 

The expenses of the Bridgewater School in 1849 were $2,287.41, 
of which $471 were for repairs, &c. The salary of the principal is 
$1^200 ; that of the assistants, $600 each. 1 may remark here, that 
the State of Massachusetts is much more economical in the matter 
of salaries than the City of Boston, yet it obtains the servicee of very 
able men. The smaller expense of living in the Colmtry may be 
one reason of this. . 

The establishment of such an institution as that of Bridgewater 
is evidently within the compass of the meani» of this Province ; and 
the benefits which would result from the supply of fifty or sixty 
trained teachers annually, and from the opportunities of improve- 
ment, afforded to those already teaching, would be of incalculable 
importance to the youth of the Province. The Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, in its last Report, bears the following testimony to 
the value of these institutions : 

The Bobject of the Normal ncbools always occapies a CQnspicuoiu place in the reports 
of this Board. To these, more than to any other agency within their control, they have 
looked, and with unabated confidence continue to look, as affording tlie best means for the 
elevation of the character of the schools of the State. Never, it is believed, bsB this biMld 
entertained a doubt of their utility, nor a doubt of their triumphant success, if allowed a fair 
experiment. Popular estimation evinced by the eagerness with which their gfaduates are 
employed, and justified by the high reputation they have generally established as teachers, 
seems to have settled the question both of their soccess and their utility. 

3. Educational Iii8tic«Uoii» of Cambridge* 

Before leaving Boston, I devoted a day to a hurried glanee at the 
schools of Cambridge, and the Harvard University, I was provide 
with instructions from Dr. Sears and Dr. C. T. Jackson. 

In the University, I was much pleased with the admirably planned 
laboratory and class rooms for the study of analytical chemistry, in 
the recently erected Lawrence Scientific School, under the auspices 
of Professor Horsford. The importance of chemical analysis to 
mAuufactures and agriculture, is now being extensively recognized 
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ID th€ Uaitod States, a^ will likely give ample 0iiH>Ioyme9t to thif 
new iiistituticMi, which is fitted up with ail those improved 9id» to 
research, recenlly introduced bjr the Gerinaa chemists Not manfT 
years ago, 1 thought myself highly privileged in being able to 
ebtain instructions in the German methods of analyzing sails aodl 
mtnerals, io the laboratory of Edinburg University; and here i sav 
in a city whiah improved means of conveyance have niade a neair 
neig'hbor, an institution which, iu the perfciCtion of its meehanicaj 
I appliances, at least, e<|^ais any in the old world. 

I -*;While adverting to practical chemistry, it may be proper to inev- 
i tion a dtslinctioti not often nuderslood by speakers ou the intrf^uc^ 
\ iixm of agricultural chemistry into our schools. I refer to the di|h 

tifiction between practical chemistryi as a proiession, and thepopuinr 
knonrledgeof its useful resultSi. The atimlysis ol soilsi nmnuces smi 
plants, so as to ascertain with acisnracy thcie various constitimnlSi i^ 
aif- operatibo jreqftirhig extenstve knowledge of oheimcal priaeipl^f, 
and trainino; in the necessary manipiilations, as w^ll as ejcpeusivje 
lippiluratus. Tjtia miisi always be the work of a proie^sional man, and 

' .eaannt be attaj:ited by the generality of agriculturists. . It i$ not tfiis 
ithat w#.ami to t^cli ia the common: or grammar schools, but ||^ 
otetnealaof eliemistry in itsaf^Ucaiion to Jigriculturei atni tbe^priiMsi- 
.pal results of elbsmioai inyeetigalion. . In short, it is thai knowk)dge 
-which: will enable the ycMiuig fanner 4o avail himself of the re^n^a 
of chemical research, to a<Bipiy them t4| the processes he einpio|s 
and the appearanoes he obfierve^tdiad t<> disiingtiish true sciei^oe and 

[ skill from the ignorance -^uad preteiH^e which often altempt to supply 

J their place. 

In Cambridge, I was iolroduged to Profe^r Agassiz, who gave 
i»e some interesting information resipeciing the introduction,}! ^t 

natural. histoj^y into European schools, and eepeciaily on the utilily 
, of forming school collections of the uaiural objects of the adjaii\>9g 

i country ; i also obtained from him some useful iutroductioris to o^m- 

II cationists in New York. 

H The scboels of Cambridge are well organized, and are even oiafo 

minute in their gradation than those of Bo&ton. In this resp^f 

, tbey furnish an ejiample which might be very beneficially imitated 

in the towns and viUages of this Province, The commofi schoolt 

1^ are divided into four grades, through which the children, pass regt»- 

A knrly iu saocession. Thesfsi aie: tst, Alp fmlet Schools ^ into which 

children are admitted at the ago of 5, and receive instruction in llio 

J elements of English reading. 2dly, Primary Schools^ which receifo 

pupils who have passed through the Alphabet Schools, and coc- 

^.tiaue (heir Eaglisfa education, with tl^ additiotv of mental aritk- 

tietie and elementary geography. Sdly, Middle Scfiools^ whkh 

\ receive the children from the Priu^ary grade, and add! to the oth^ 

3 V • 
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•tftndies writitig and the iirsl' principles of Boglish grammar, ithly, 
Grammar Schools, which carry forward tlie branchas of the lower 
ISohooU, with the addition of history and composition. 

To coiQipiete this system of free schools, there is a High Sohooi, 
'which receives pupils of both sexes, after they have passeid througli 
the Grammar Schools, and are found qualiiSed to undergo an exaiiii*> 
flfation in the branches taught in them. It combines the classical 
and mathematical departments, and is taught by a principal, mm 
usher and two female assistants. The number of pupils was 180. 
The furniture and whole arrangements are of the nr>ost admirable 
descrption ; and, in some respects, greater attention is bestewed or 
neatness and cleanliness than in the Boston schools. «Foi: instance, 
each pupil has a pair of slippers, in the Johhy appropriated to hats 
tmd overcoats, and these are substituted for his boots or shoes before 
entering the school room. The school possesses a good iibrary, and 
philosophical apparatus so complete, that I was very much surprised 
to learn thai it had cost only $1200. . 

In consequence of a misapprehension as to the Hours of the sehooi, 
I arrived just at the close of the concluding exercise, which on timt 
day was a lecture on Natural History by M. Agasiis-^^oee of a 
course which he was delivering gratuitously te the sctiool. The 
'Uack-boards were covered with figures of Actonias and other polypts 
" executed by the class from memory of the last lecture, and tbe pa- 
pils were now gathered round a mieroscope, under which were 
some infant sliigs, just emerging from the egg, and a glass jar com- 
taining specimens of living MedussB swimming in sea water. 

In closing my hasty notice of the Massachusetts Schools, it is 
'Scarcely necessary to make any general remarks. I have given bat 
a few imperfect sketches of parts of a great system. A system 
which originated in the mental cultivation, practical good sense, 
4nd deep religious feeling of the Puritan fathers of Now England, 
and has been developed by their descendants to meet the growing 
' wants of the people j who, while they venerate their school institu- 

* tlons as one of the most precious inheritances handed down from 
Iheir fathers, are not ashamed to add to them every improvement 
that they can borrow from the experience of other lands. 

With regard to the maintenance of this system of schools, I may 
quote the following passages from the 10th annual report of Ibe 
Ron. Horace Mann, who was mainly instrumental in elevating it to 

• its present state of efficiency : 

The area oT Maawichnsetta ia divided territorially ioto three hundred and tonrteen tevans 
or eitiei. Each town ia a body politic and cDrporate, required by law among many other 
nianieipal datiea, to provide one or more achoola for the free admiasion and U'ee edacation 
of all its childTea. The townt and cities vary greatly in popoHrtioD and extent of territory; 



t^Qt greater or lesa, each town is indictable and punishable if it does not ,ii)Al«tu|^ on^ or 
more schooU. The law fixes the minimum, but not fhe maximun^ of schooling.* ' 

In regard to tiiit statmory and peremptory requisitinn to maintain a scho6l, it is ob- 
servable that the law is supeisseded or has beconrie obselete, in a verjr extraordinary way» 
l^ere are but tvyo towns in the State, which do not tax themselves for an anM)untof schuoU 
ing many times greater than the law reqoires. One of these tuvvns supports its scliools with 
llie locotne of a fund received by d«natioii ; and the popirialinn ef the other is so smaU that 
it bas DO occasion for more than ond school; and therctore the lc;igtli of th^ >iear will not 
allow it to transcend the law, so much as it doubtless otherwise would. In ihis respect the 
tbwns are like a righteoos man who acts Irom a higher motive than* a legarmandate; whd 
4oes right because it is right, and luis oo occasion to think of penaUios or r^sstratnta from^ 
wrong. 

All children residing within the limits for which the above-mentioned schools are 
raspeelively established, have the ri^ht of free adnaistfion into them. 

Besides schools lor children, each town may appropriate «ach/arUier snms.of. money aa^ 
it may deena expedient, for the support of schools for the instruction of adults. 

Such monies are to be assessed, levied, collected and paid into the treasury, in the 
iune maimer, as other city or town taxes are; and are then at the dispose) of tke hclwel 
c^minittee of the town, to be expended by them for tlie purpose above-mentioned, in such 
oianner as they may deem expedient. 

4* SchooU of jCoanecticut* 

FfltoM Boston I proceeded to Hartford, with a letter of introduce 
tkm to Hon. Henry Barnard, State Superintendent of Schools, a 
gentleman who has been instrumental in effecting nK»st extensile 
kdprovements in the school systems both of Rhode Island and Con- 
Mctieut, and the author of the most valuable work that we possess 
«fl School Architecture. Though v^ry busy in the preparation erf 
hiJs report, Mr. Barnard v^ry kindly devoted a considerable part of 
htff time, during the few days in which 1 rentained at Hartford, t^ 
cofiversation on subjects in which I was interested, and to intro- 
ducing me to teachers and educationists Ho expressed a favorable 
Qpinion of the general provisions of our School Law, and gave m'# 
many valuable hints on the best methods of working out it^ pro* 
tisions for the benefit of the Schools. 

The schools of Connecticut are mainly supported by the interest 
d[f public funds ; and this is believed by many friends of» Education 
to have prevented them from attaining So high a degree of excel- 
lence as they otherwise might have reached. Active measures are, 
however, in progress to elevate their condition. 

I visited the High School in Hartford, and one of its district 
sdiools. The former is a good building, fitted up with furniture 
aiifiilar to that of the Boston schools. The studies and arrange- 
ments much resemble those of the High School of Cambridge ; and 
tkiB system of errors and merits is carried out with scrupulous ex* 
aetoess. The school was opened, as is usual in the New England 
Scales, by singing a hymOi reading a portion of Scripture and 
|nycr; 

^|il4ll «Ni|| h%.tMM Am «ick pat«Vi ba^viaafk tht aiRt !>^ 
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I heard here a Latin lesson which seemed to me one of the most 
carofnl ,and thorough that I had anywhere observc^d. The book 
was the VtW Romae, The pnpils were asked before cotiiicencing^ 
if they had met with any ditficullies which they could not orer- 
come. If so. these were explained by the teacher. The Latin was 
then read and literally translated, and afterward a free translation 
was required. The lesson was then passed, and the rules given for 
pronunciation, accent, and constrnction ; and finally each pnpil wa« 
required lo state every error that he had committed and to give th« 
true reading. The principal in this school takes the English de- 
partment, and his assistant the classical and mathematical. In thi» 
school I also saw a method of defining words, not by any n^eaus so 
general in otir schools as it should be. The pupils were reqtiired im 
frame a sentence containing the word in its true meaning. This is 
something very different from the tco cotnmon mode of explairing 
difficult words by others harder than themselves. 

The district school which I visited in Hartford appeared to be 
very excellent in arrangement and discipline. It cdnsitted o( three 
departments—- a primary, ititermediale, and higher-r-all fitted up with 
good furniture, cheaper than that of the Boston schools, but equally 
convenient. Tiie arrangement of exercises was posited upon the 
wall in view of the school, and the regiMration of errors and merite 
iacarefuJIy carried out. One of the little refinements of Amerkait 
education, which I first observed here, was the covering of the slate 
firamcs with, leather to prevent noise. Cleanliness and order were 
objects of special care. The children were required to clean their 
feet carefully before entering, and at recess mionitorswent round and 
marked the desks of those wlio had brought in mud on their feet| 
or had left th^ir books in disorder. 

1 observed a library in this school, and was informed that it had 
been collected by the voluntary contributions of the pupils. One of 
the children brought a book to the teacher, saying that he had read 
it and thought his classtnates would like to do so. Others folbwed 
the example, and thus a little library was formed, to which, by mo* 
ney contributions, they after^i^ards added a number of valuable beolui 
of reference. 

In Hartford I savV that veteran and zealous educationist, Rev. T. 
H. Gallandet, with whom I had some interesting conversation on the 
education of the deaf and dumb, and also on the employment of fe-» 
inale teachers, of which he has long been a zealous advocate. Hi 
informed me that female teachers from the JXormal Schools fouisd 
no difficulty in managing schools in which tliere were classes, ef 
boys of fifteen and uf.ward ; and he tcld me of a school in the wett 
which had quarrelled with ita male teacher and thrown him out of 
the window^ which was immediateiy brought into subjection by a 
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Normal School girl from Massachusetts. I have alreiidy referred to 
the American idea of the value of. female teachers, in speaking (^ 
the Normal School of West Newton ; and I trust that by the estab- 
lishment of a Normal School in this Province the profession of teach- 
ing will soon be more fully accessible to the young women of Nova 
Scotia. 

.1 spent my last afternoon in Hartford at the institution for the 
d«af and dumb, a noble seminary, supported partly by the interest 
of public funds and donations, and partly by fees, which are only 
^100 per annum for each pupil. Pupils from Nova Scotia have at- 
tended this institution, and at the time of my visit there was one 
from St. Paul's Island. The term of instruction should be fiv^e 
years, and I was informed that it is of comparatively little use to 
send pupils under the ages of ten or twelve. 

I visited all the class-rooms, from those in which new scholars 
were having their first knowledge of words communicated with 
great labor and difficulty, and whose countenances had an air of 
bewildered stupidity, or of dim appreciation of the new ideas being 
presented to minds altogettier unused to commu^on^witb their fel- 
lows, up to those in which were more advanced pupils, who could 
write legibly and express their thoughts with^ much readiness and 
accuracy. In another department, I 3aw workshops in which some 
of the pupils spent a portion of their time in learning the trades of 
shoemaking and carpentry. The dormitories are very clean and 
neatly arranged, and command from their windows an extensive 
view of the beautiful environs of Hartford. 

While writing of this Institution, 1 may mention that its low 
charge for fees and board render it a very eligible school for any 
children in this Pro vi ace whp may be afflicted in this way. By the 
instructions received in such an institution they are effectually res- 
cued from the darkness to which their natural defects have con- 
signed them, and arc rendered useful members of society, and in- 
troduced to the beneficial infiuences of human literature and divine 
revelation. Something may also be effected for such childiren in . 
our own schools. I was much pleased by seeing last autumn, in 
the school of Mr. Simon Holmes, on the East River of Pictou, a 
deaf and dumb boy of intelligent appearance, who had been taught 
a little reading and arithmetic, as well as the use of the finger al- 
phabet, in expressing many of his ideas. The teacher h^d learned 
the manual alphabet with the view of teaching him, and had, when 
the difficulties are taken i^ito account, been very successful. A lit- 
tle preliminary instruction of this kind, with the one-handed alpha- 
bet, would be very serviceable to pupils noi sufficiently advanced to 
be sent to the United States, or who cannot be sent from home. 

The State of Connecticut has one Normal {School, only recently 
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established. I paid a hasty visit to it, under the guidance of Iff". 
Barnard ; but after the account already given of the schools of this 
kind in Massachusetts it will be necessary only to notice a few of 
its more peculiar features, which may be worthy of imitation here. 
The location of the school was set up for competition among the 
towns of the State, a committee being appointed to decide as to the 
advantages offered by each. The little manufacturing town of Neiir 
Britain was finally determined on ; the inhabitants of that place 
having offered to contribute ^16,000 for the erection of buildings, 
to place the schocls of the town under* the direction of the principal 
as Model Schools, and to give their Town Hall as a temporary 
bufldirij? for the use of the school. Should a similar course be taken 
here, 1 have no doubt that some of the villages or towns in central 
parts of the Province would, in consideration of the benefits of bar- 
ing such an institution established among them, offer advantages of 
a similar kind, though of course smaller in amount. 

Great facilities are afforded at this school to teachers who wish ta 
attend for a short time to perfect themselves in their calling. Such 
persons are allowed to attend at any time, and as long as they may 
find convenient. A similar course should be taken here, as many 
teachers, who cannot enter as regular pupils, desire great benefit 
from attendance for a few months or even weeks. 

At New Haven, I visited the Library and splendid Natural His- 
tory collection of Yale College, and was introduced to Prof B. Sil- 
liman, Jr. and Prof. Norton. The latter has published in the past 
year an excellent little work on Agricultural Chemistry,* a copy of 
which he kindly gave to me. It is an amplification of Johnston's 
Catechism, and contains much original matter adapted to the pecu- 
liarities of American farming. It is intended for use in the Ameri- 
can schools, and has been adopted in Connecticut and New York. 
It is somewhat too expensive for our schools, but I was informed 
that a cheaper edition was in progress, and ! hope in the coming 
summer to'procure a few copies for distribution among the teachers 
^ho nave introduced Agricultural Chemistry, with the view of aid- 
ing them in illustrating the catechism. 

5, SckoeU of New Yoflc. 

I reached New York on the 30th May, and through the kindness 
of Prof. Gibbes, of the Free Academy, obtained the aid of Robert 
Kelly, Esq., President of the Board of Elducation, and E. B. Fel- 
lows, Esq , its Secretary, in collecting the reports of the City Board, 
and in visiting a few of its schools. 

The schools of New York, like those of Boston, are divided into 

* Norton *3 «* Clemeiits of Scieatific Asrmfuire.*^ 



{jsadeepfaut tlt«re is no reslribtioQ asntaidi9lfictihn4b& pwrewtft^tiny 

aUoAved ta send their chiidnm to ati^scltool TjKt^ aio perfeoHie 

free, e^tn books being furatsbftd: to the schdhurs. The.fuB^s 6it 

tkeir support, in great part msed l^ asj^essmefit, are distributed la 

the schools m proportion to the numbar x)f pupils in attendaDce, ^ 

the rate last year of $5.80 per pupil. This sum is said, howeyec^f 

to. be rather less than sufficient to ptotridd a pcoper r€imunemtk«> for 

the teachers. The schoob are of two oiasaes, those c£ the publb 

School Society and the Waid Schoeie. Some of ^ dattar haM 

from <me thousand to twelve hiikidred ehtldeea in daily aUendaooe;;! 

T4ie buildings of the Nroir York acbools axe laige, and fitted ug 

with great economy of spmse ; bntl in thoee that 1 saw the &imiias» 

wasiali^iar to that of the B&ton sciioola. The syatem. of iatfcttc*^ 

boQ is very similar to that prevalent ki New Engbiadwt In dne lei 

the Ward Schools I witnessed a vevy austesiErfial class leattm wl 

Arithmetic; The class, about fifty innnfnbev, ^as seated on. 9 gal^ 

l^cy, and' at the commencement (Mf the leieon was recpiaied 4b ^m- 

plain the vule thoroughly, and diotale to. lite teacher the process fine 

sam« stated on the blackboard/ QtiestBons were then given e»t<lD 

he worked by the pupils on their fdatea ; add at a word frooi tb^ 

master all began the vrmk sinfuhtneoiisly. Each pttpili ttt h€i 

finished the account, held up his hand, and wben^l, or nearly all, 

iwere doae, the teacher asked one teread bis answer) and idl wto 

had the same held up Iheir haiids. The teacher next cdled 4m aaif 

who bad a different answer to show hands'. If any diffemni, lM| 

answers were asked for, and correetioiie and. ^x|»tanatiens given; 

The class had all the animation of childrefi ex^ged in an eteitiii|| 

^ame. Methods such as this, derived fiofn the Brkkh and i^nien^ 

4«in 'Schools, are now in uae in many of oar higher scbecls mai 

•e^demies, but are not neaily so genered as they sbotild be,' asi 

the prevailing evil of irregnlar ^allendanoe iotei^ioeee a setiMe 4iiN 

«tacle to their icu^rodncfiion. 

<Vbe seboole of the Publie Sebool So«ieiy we^ ofi^Mliy non* 
4«et^ on the monitorial system ; but uUimatdy tbie oM^thod faiM 
itofjire satisfaction to parents, and' assistants and pufiil teaebcM^faimi 
tHBen mtroduced. There are nsually advanced pupila seetfera yelt 
«lo a Kbfmal School, and then eA^ged^at a ^lAl salary ^ae Mi^ 
tm; AH the modifications of the monitorial Mithed aite fiiSinf te 
public estimation i^ the United States, and monitoit ale usitaUf 
^ployed only for regulatikig and registering the or^r and punetu- 
llily ef the classes. To teach anytbhig well, a cnttffittted, and iA 
some degree mattired mind, itrreqnired ; s^d hence th<B efaiploymMi 
^ assistant teietchers is far prefemble to that df mmkotf^ exe^ 
^m^ want of means and large numbers to be iaetirtieied, iMjit 
Hie employment ef monttofs imaveidable. Bven in CtHinfy^SoheA 



n It now considered more economieal to hire an advanced pofiily 
Qfcndly a girl, to spend put of her time in the instruction of the 
yonnger <;las8d8. One benefit 0I the monitoriai syatem is its effect 
in training the children to become teochera ; but the establisbmoat 
df Normal Schools has now to a great extent rendered this annecea- 

•iry. 

The method of mif^rt adopted in the case of the New York 
schools appears excellent, and worthy of imitation here, in eireot of 
the introduction of general assessanent. Were the fond collected 
from a coimty or commissioners' district, and then distributed in 
proportion to the numffoer of pupils actuaEtly in attendance on each 
school, a strong stimulus would be given to teachers, trustees, and 
patents. The teachers would find it their interea to conduct their 
sohools in such a manner as to attract as great a number of pupils 
as possible ; die trustees' W4>uld' endeavour to obtain good teachess, 
and parents would have a premium offered for keeping their children 
regularly at school. Sueh a system would at once remove nqariy 
idl tiie difficulties under Vhich schools now labor ; and the oniy du*- 
ration from it likely to be naeessary, would be in. the rose of some 
poor juid thinly-peopled districts, unable to collect a suffioielit numr 
ber c^ pupils to afibrd a salary io a teacher. 

"The Free Academy of New Topk, is a grand experiroent in.ex^ 
tending the benefits of assessment lo the branches usually- laugbt in 
aeademies and colleges. Such an experiment required to be stridlt 
gsarded against abuse, ami of this the founders of the Free Acad«nqf 
sMm to have been fully aware; having- limited the admission and 
f^tinuanoe of pupils by examinatio^iS of great rigor. Candidates 
for admission must have studied at least one year in the city scbooli^ 
and mt)st pass an examination in aU the common school braficb^ 
iojrigid that at the. first ejiamin|itiorj only (»ne hundred jindsevdntyr 
ste, out of two huadted and $eveuty-thi^, were admitti^d* At the 
end ot every half year, the examination is reuew^d^and all. who as» 
mmble to undergo a g0wi exakninafioa in the branches which they 
have studied, are put back* Students may enter for Eaglij»li!Mii 
mathaoialical j^udies atone^ or for classical also; ahd advanced 
•mdc^Jls are allowed 1^ choice betweeu two or three of the modeiii 
lMfna$es. 1 viaiited^$ever|ikl of the cllisa- rooms i«i ffa is iostitu^iou, 
nt^ fdt satisfied thsti the examinations had seeujred pupils /of snjpe-- 
i^QrabHityi aiid from various pQiDttsof |h^ social s^^le. 

. An institution of this kiod tnu^t have a powerful influence, onljb^ 
mrhplo. ^^Mi of public, instruciionu It extends to «yory:I)oi^ iof 
ififierior f^iltty: and industry^ the benefits, of a libf>)itil.edu<^iQn;; 
HHd must tbda- biding into the higher professionp mMV pQwerfyH 
Miiiids otherwise condomned by poverty: to obscurity, U.st<fiigly 
ilmtijmes. the teacher^' of the public scboj^s, since #A^h mii^t j^ 
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Mxicus that af; many as possible of his pupils should obtatft'aHmif'* 
tanee. It enforces thoroughness iu the ordinary breinches of educa*^ 
l>ou, sincia this is a necessary prelimtjaary to obtaining access toita 
advantages.. 

In all these rcspecti^, our present grammar school and academy; 
arrangaments are defective, in the reqniremeist af a certain uum^ 
ler of pupils in the higher branchest vvirhout any preliminary exam-, 
ination, they indeed bold oui a direct iivJucement to pushing chil- 
dren too rapidly forward, at the eixpense of the noiost valuable parts 
a( their education. Had we High Schools and Academies mlmittii^ 
poffe withoiu a careful examinatioo m the Comn^on School depart* 
menCs, and giving free education to al! who could pass this crdeat^ 
a most po.werful inipubs' would be given, to the development of the 
ppovtDcial mind, and the .jealousy with which these higher seboola 
are regarded-iy maiiy would disappear. 

The building of the: Free Academy is a noble edifice' in the cas* 
tellaled Gothic style. The class-rooms are large and elegant, and 
fhe upper story forms a ^reat halt, 125 feet by 60, with atained gl^a^ 
nvindows^and elegant! framed roof. The .whole tiost, including tbe 
atte, fnrniture awd apparatus^ was |$90,000, raised by ** taxation ol 
the real and personal property of the Gity and County of Now 
York.*' The ahnoal crnllay is f 20,000. 

I had no oppoHunty of visithlg the country sebods in* the Sdal^ 
aaf New York, and too much space would be occapied were I to 
attempt toi oondectsc ihe printed infonoation •whidh I coUeoted^ 
The State of Nav/ York -has taicn B«>ht>imr»Ue^ plioe in iho iaati- 
lotion of systematic^ioca) supecintendenae^ the fafnishmg oif school 
JUbraries, and the. esFtablis^hment of institutes: aiKl it is now eitaild^ 
ing to its: whole people the advantages -of ass^sstnent and fc^e 
aehoels. >:• ; • * 

8tate Normal School at Albany. 

Thc ]ast day of my tour in the Ut)it^ States was spent in viaH* 

ittg this institution. I left New Yi^k with an introdiictron to the 

Hon. A. Campbell, by the evening .boat,j and arrived in Albany on 

the following momingv I remained ai.ibe Normal School du-riag 

*lhe dfty's session, and after having obtained. at the office of the State 

Superiutendentf copies of the SiQhool laws and. r^fjiprts, and soma 

-verbal iftformalion resecting the state of the schools/a»d inspected 

'the fine geological cdilectidn accumulated by the ^fate geologists 

!ai)d part of Professor Hall!s heautiful oabiiiet of fossils^ I retpraed b)^ 

«l^rKib«var am) railway, to take passage next d»y in the Bnikypa fOr 

.Halifax. . . 

X' Th^iMimiy Normal Scliool is the largoat iastitutiim of th«« 4itid 



tkat I have seen, and is intended for the whoie State of Ne\^ Yor^r. 
It occupies a large and cooimodioiis bnilding recently erected for it, 
and at the time of my visit had two handred seholars, who board 
in private houses in the city. The pupils are of both sexes, andl 
among them I observed eight aborigines, in training to beconte 
teachers among their own race. There are ten leachers ; audi 
among the branches taught) are agricultural chemistry, natural 
philosophy, physiology, vocal mueic, drawing, mental philosophyi 
eonstitutional law, and ''such parts of the statutes of the State as 
are most intimately connected with the rights and duties of citi-* 
zens.^' The text-book in the art of teaching, is Pagers excelte»t 
*^ Theory and Practice of Teaching." I was much pleased with the 
class recitations in this institution. The ioetruction seemed to bm 
thorough and very well adapted to its end. It struck me, howeirei^ 
that the majority of the pupils, seemed scarcely so intelligent as 
those that I bad seen in the Massachusetts schools. 

The pupils are supplied from the several counties of the State^ 
each county bemg entitled to send twice as many pupils as it hai 
members in the Representative Ass^nbly. An additional numb«r 
lire admitted by the executive committee of the school. The fs^n^ 
itents are furnished with books, and their travelling expenses from 
their places of abode are paid. The expense of the institution in 
1849 was $10,728. This is larger, in proportion to the number of 
fNipils, than the expense of the Massachusetts schools; but the 
e^rps of instructors here is mtich larger, and the iustruciiou shouM 
consequently be more thorough. The time of attendance varies 
with the previous attainments of the pupil, froih one to four semi- 
annual terms. Tbb makes it tlie interest of counties to send popite 
who have already made respectable progress. A certificate of moral 
character and a pledge lo become a teacher, are required. 

The Report on the Schools of New York for the present year 
contains the following remarks on the Albany Normal School : 

This institation is rapidly and steadily increasing in usefttlneas and popular fnvor. The 
te|M>rf of the eiecatfve eommhtee, which win be laid before the Legislatiifv at an earij 
4fl|T» wi!) show the progress which has be«D a)a4« in its admioistra^Bj Up pseseot fOpd^lMp 
and probable future prospects. > 

None of the instrumentalities provided by our common scho<^ system, are, in the jodgmedt 
lDf= tliB Soperintendenl, capable of accomplishhig greateripermaiient improvemefit in obr al4- 
pietttary institotioua of learning than thh. The aniuial th^rongh preparation of frooi oii^t^ 
two hundred qualified teachers, of both sexes and their difltribntion throoghonl the difFereyt 
sections of the State, is well calculated to inflise an element of advai>cemeht, the ben^lB 
i>f iHiich can scarcely be owr estimated. The low standard of q«alifiealioii heretotee^tl» 
jgeaerally prevalent^ attended as it has been, and under similar circamstancea jnuat Twmtjwiiirr 
to be, with a constantly decreasing standard of wages, has constituted the inost serbsa 
Impeditttent to the intelleotnal and moral progress of our sefaools. Thii impe«Hiiienl cMi f» 
lUBmovadonfy by a syatenaalic UDOvemepf m the cnpqsite direction-— a n|M>Taii«i|iit w^icb fllP 
normal school has thus far successfully accomplished. 

It must be manifest to every enlightened mind that the utility and success of any aystebi 
'4)if aieinentary eiitttttiotv hmivever theoraiieally perfect, are dtpendeol «hBOSl>«S«ln«iTety 
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Apask file chaMcter, AttaiiiJiienl9*and praoticai qanlificabOkit of the t4»oheTar plated inr charge 
0f the-flcliDol. If the prevailing standard in this respect is low; if individuals of doubtful 
moral character, or slender intellectual acquirements, find their way into these institutioris 
through the neglect or indifTerence of parents and employers, the injury thereby infliGted 
ppoo the future interests of those who are si;^jected to the influence of this class of teachers 
is irreparable. There in reason to believe that those officers upon whom the duty of exam- 
ining and licensing teachers is devolved are far too generally remiss in that strict investi- 
gation, both of chnracter and attainmefltSf which should in aH cases precede the grantrng of 
certificMes. In addition to the serious consequences whioh roust necessarily be inflicted 
upon the highest interests of the schools, where such incompetent teachers are employed, 
indirect injust Ce is done to that large and increaiing class of really qualified teachers, wKb 
have devoted themselves to their profession, and design to rely upon it for a livelihood. 
The standard of wages fur this class, already far too low, when compared with those of 
every other liberal profession, becomes altogether inadequate when a ruinous competition f 
must be entered into with mere pretenders^ destitute of suitable qualifications, either moml' 
or intellectual^ and who respri to tho business ^of teiichiiigas a mere temponry resource in 
the prosecution of some otiier ttade, calling, or profession. Every encouragement should be 
^afforded to the thorough, scientific preparation of a body of teachers of both sexes, and e^ery \ 
iodncem^Bt should be held out to tnem to devote their entlte tinae and energies to the liiith* \ 
^ ^rMecQtion of their noble and useful profession. Let our schools be rigidly closed agaitft j 
all not thus qualified and devoted to their calling, and the demand for a higher order of 
instructors will speedily call forth a corresponding supply. No education is worthy of \He 
namd which does not mcUide a fuU* and faithfai develapttient and direction of the whole 
moral, intellectanl, and physical nature of every cbild subjected to its discipline; and thja 
can be accomplished only by instructors themselves thoroughly disciplined and fitted for the 
task, and enthusiasticuUy devoted to ita duties and reapODsmilities. 

Ttie same report states that tlie law for the general introductioh 
'of free schools atid assessment which last year was re-submitled to 
<the people, has been again affirmed by the suffrages of the electors, 
and will eome into operation in 185 1 1 It appears that the opposition 
which it encountered; arose ciiiefly fj^om inequalities in the mode 
of assessment ; and that the experience of New York is in favor 
ef ,a State assessment rather thmi oi districl taxes, as in M«3S»- 
•etifts^tts. 

Had longer time been at my disposal, I mighty in the States whidst 
I have visited, as well as in other parts of the United States and ia 
Canada, have obtained a very larg e additional amount of usefal 
facts. In the circumstances, I was obliged to restrict my atteirtioa 
40 those places and institutions in wlireh the largest amount of in^ 
^MPmatiofi could be collected in a short time. 1 may remark, how- 
ever, that an additional value is givea to snch imperfect observationa 
w those wlvich I have been enabled to record, by the circumstance 
^a^ the American schools presemt an eclectic system^ whose mate^ 
dais Imve been gathered from the best schools of Great Britain and 
ihe Continent ; and having been found adapted to the cireumstaaces 
^ the New World, have been built upon the wide foundatioa 
"tviiieh was laid by the old colonists of New England. This gives 
iv4be American schoole a variety and completeness, which rendepr 
them much more worthy of study than they might otherwise have 



1 mu&t express tny obligations to the educatinnal ofllceri awl 

teachers of the places which I visited, for the readiness with which 
thej placed within my reach all the facilities that I could desire, for 
obtaining information respecting their edueational institutions. I 
found every where, that to mention the object of my mission was at 
once to obtain their hearty aid and sympathy. 1 must also thaiik the 
educational officers of Upper Canada and New Brunswiek for their 
kindness in furnishing me with the reports relating to the schools 
in those Provinces. 



If. FORHS OF RETURNS) qUfiSTIONS, Ac. 

One of the first duties to which 1 attended, on my return from 
the United States, was the preparation of improved forms of returtii 
|for. trustees and commissioners. 

' The trustees' return has been arranged in a more simple maoneri 
to avoid, as far as possible, the mistakes often made in filling op the 
forms previously in lase. It requires a more clear statement of the 
nature and payment of salary, and of the books used and branches 
<taught,and includes the average att£ndaiice, and average titn^ Of 
ratiendance per scholar, as wellas the longth of time during wbieli 
,tbe teacher has been employed in ihe district. Other useful subjects 
(might have been introducd, but 1 feared to burden the. te^ictiers and 
•trustees with anything not really necessary. 

1 attach much importance to the fitaiemeut of the nveri^e 'attend^- 
ance, as a means, in connection with the keeping of a school regtSr 
ter, of obtaining much more accurate information than h«retofors 
respecting the real efficiency of the schools. Until the past summer, 
iiio register of daily attendance was kept in the great majority, of the 
achools. 

I The school return was printed in patnplilet form, with insttlic^ 
dons for fiHing it up, and distributed i\o all the teachers. Mauy.fif 
il^ie Boards of Commissioners have printed a supply of formii ia 
€U3eorda&ce with it, ^nd supplied the teachers wiih these to enauiis 
a^uracy. It would have beeu desirable that a sufficiem supply of 
ilhese blank forms should be pritued sad distribtited. to the CommHi- 
fiionerst^ I did not think it prudeni, however., to encroach so far ci9 
the boiD|k fund as would have been necessary fc^r tliis.purfK)se, tin4 
^tireKefoJire have left it with ihe Oommisstoners to do this oriiotss 
they might deem expedient. Economy, honever, reqttires thsi 
soni» ajeneral provision should be made for this object, since, whum. 
I^mted in small quantities by'each Boiurd, the rettirns are mum cost^ 
• The form of Report for the Commbsioners was printed on adftrgf 
sheet; and copies distributed to the Clerk of each Fk)ard. This ImiH 
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PTBS drawn np with the intention of including the whole year in oriv 
Report. Finding, however, that the attempt to^ antaigamate the 
two halves of the year had led to inextricable confnsiou in the 
returns of fortner years, and conid not be effected in such a manneif 
as to^ give a trnthfnl view of the state of education, I have requested 
thd Clerks to draw out the return for each half year separately, a 
^actice followed by a few of the clerks. • » 

In the pamphlet containing ihe form of return for trustees, f tft^ 
serted a seri:;s ol seventy-one qtrestionar bearing on important sub- 
jects relating to the state of the schools. Answers to these were uol 
required as a matter of (fbligation, but merely solicited. Only onii 
hnftd'red and sixty-five teachers have as yet answered these ques-: 
lions. To those who have ddne so, Ifeel much indebted for t\M 
valuable information and suggestions which they have ^iten ; and 
irhich I could not have obtained from any orh^r source.; ' 

'Mlany of th^ facts contained in th*sift answers, will be stated ir» 
those pai^s of tliris Report wb'icli trerti of the stibjeets to wHieb thoj» 
pdtate. ■■•■•'!»• ■ ''^ : 

One useful purpose served by tl>ese questions, even iti the eas^si 
in Which theyilaVe tidt been answi^red^ is that of kifrectu)^ the 'at- 
tenHoti of iTustbes ahd teachers to i^obj^ct^ not often tbo<]^ht'<»f ii) 
ihte management of schools' in this J>rovince. t 

A few " taints to Teachers, Trustees, and Parents," and ^Jttraetd 
fifidm^the School Act wete al^o introduced into the pamphlet cdo- 
6iining tlie form of fceitirn. ' >' 



III. ri78LIC ]IIEBTllfG9 AIVO LECTURES. 

To carry out the provision of the law in relation to public meet- 
ings, I determined to endeavor, before the close of the year, to bold 
one meeting in each district in the Province.' This I have beeti 
enabled to accomplish, and accdrdingly append to this Report the^ 
ininiites of twenty-seven public meetings hdd in as many Cbmmis^^ 
sioners^ district^. ' 

An experiment so nov61 as that of assembling the people to c6il- 
•ider a snhgcct, in the opinion of many one of the most common- 
place and unimportant, must of necessity rheet with many diffi- 
culties. In some districts, accordingly, with all th^ eiertion that T 
'could 'use, the attcttdaiice and appearance of intdrost were 'yerf 
igrnail.. In other cases, iho results were very encouraging and sati^ 

factory. i' i \ , ' .. 

1 found that many misconceptions were prevalent in regard td t\m 
cjbjiscts of the meetings, (hough before commencing this part of tAf 
#ork ( had taken tho precaution of jpriisting and circulating a noti(» 
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^ their true intention, and the most fitting subjects for discussioo* 
Some persons supposed that the object was to examine the teachers* 
Others inferred, from the words of the law, that no person was eoti- 
Ued to vote at such meetings but commissioners and teachers ; and 
Others, on the contrary, doubted whether teachers should vote on son^ 
resolutions proposed. These misconceptions were easily removed^ 
but I have no doubt that in many cases they operated injuriously oa. 
t^ success of the meetings. 

The resolutions passed at these meetings must be taken as express^ 
iBg the views of those in the localities in question who are best quali- 
fied to judge of the present wants of our educational system. Tbey 
oiay, however, differ very ma^terially from the opinions of the rude,- 
ignorant, and prejudiced, or of those who have thought, little on the 
important subject of education. 

With the view of extending more widely the benefits of educatioinU 
distussion, I have delivered a number of evening lectures, which have 
ip general been well attended ; though in most cases I was finable t^ 
give very long or general notice of their delivery. I have delivered^ 
io oil, forty-seven of these lectures. 

I have 'been much gratified by finding that in the opinion of the 
firiends of education in all parts of the Province, even the limited agi- 
tation of the subject during the past summer must be productive of 
Veoefit to the schools. 

. For .the resolutions and proceedings of the Public Meetings, I b^, 
to refer to the Appendix (A), and to the notices of the several district 
in the sequel of this report. 



IV. INSPECTION or SCHOOLS. 

To this department of the work of superintendance I attach gres^t^ 
importance, as the m<eans of checking inaccurate returns, arranging^ 
disputes, and stimulating teachers, parents, and pupils. It cannot^ 
however, be efiectually performed by one officer. I have been able 
since my appointment to visit only two hundred and thirteen schools 
in session, and fifty-six which, from various (^auses^ were not in oper- 
ation at the time of m^ visits. An annual examination of the schools^. 
by the superintendant is thus obviously impracticable ; and anything^ 
tihort of this cannot give the full results of a system of inspection. 
The time which I could allot to each school was also shorter than I 
could have desired. 

Notwithfltanding these deficiencies, however, I am convhiced that 
the partial inspection of the past summer has been beneficial. la 
f^rhf every school some useful information could be imparted or re- 
i:^ived, or soniething done to stimulate teachers or parents; find I 
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have gcaieially found a rcadloess to act as far as praelmable on iha 
•liggcstions given* IMsputes and differencbsr have abo been arran^ij, 
and advice given which may lead (o better inanagenaent of the a^Taini 
^ the scboois. Even^be mere liability to inspection, or its probable 
occufrence, in some oases produces good effects. 

Tbe schools of this Province are by no means permanent institu* 
•tions. Th^r attendance perpetually ebbs and flows, in a sort of semi* 
anaual tide. Their teachers m^ate« They are opefiing and eiostiig 
at all seasons. These cau'ses would render comparatively ineffioieiU 
Ibe labors of even two, three, or four general inspectors. The only 
Hfethod that c»n secure an actual annual inspection is that of Ceufily 
•or Bistrict Inspectors^ acting under a general head. Some hints a» 
to the practicability and cost of this will bo found under the he^d ol 
*^ Establiriimem of a Norman School.*' 

Tbe results of the school inspection of the past summer will be 
feimd under tbe headings, ^ Notices of Dtstricts," '' Teaeheils," 
^ Braacltes Taiiglit/' 4ko, 



T. aurw:.Y of books and apfaiiati;«. 

I» expehding Che sum of £600 appropriated to ibis object, t hav^ 
endeavoured to supply the great destitution of books existing in tfte 
poorer schools, and among the poorer scholars in most schools; to 
•prepare the way for uniformity of school books, and to introduce new 
and improved books and apparatus in room of those that are less sel^- 
viceaWe, or in the case of apparatus, where none was; previously in 
• use. In any one of these directions there is room for tbe expenditure 
of a much larger sum. 

Teacheiti every where complain that children are sent to school des- 
titute of books and slates, or with books of so various kinds that they 
*esnnot be classed ; and the condition of the schools that I have visited, 
especially in the poorer and more recently settled districts, convmoeb 
mt that the complaint is wed founded, and that the effioiency of the 
schools is seriously diminished by this cause. 

The deficiency of books arises from carelessndss, poverty and dia- 
ittnce from sources of supply. The variety results partly fiwn the 
same causes, partly from a predilection in favor of certain <M and al- 
most obsolete books ; partly from the circumstance that the Amerioan 
market is glutted with school books, not approved by their best edu- 
cationists or only in very local use, and which can be procured very 
cheaply ; and partly from the various preferences of our teachers, and 
^tJteii" freqdent changes of place. 

-' Most of the school are very ill-suppfied with mapd and other means 
of illustration; and this applies not only to the pooltr paifs irf life 
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country, t>ut to ipany of the more wealthy viUiiges and setdements. 
The trustees and parents have apparently not thought of such thio^i 
as useful or necessary appurtenances to a school. 

Some of the Boards of Commissioners, tinder the former Act, l^ 
expending small sums in the purchase of improved bcK»ks and appa* 
ratus, have gradually attained an approximation to uniformity within 
their districts. Colchester and Pictou have taken the lead in this de«- 
partment of improvonient, und several other counties have in reeenl 
years been moving in the same direction. 

Guided by these facts and views, and in most cases acting with the 
advice of the commissioners of tite several diatriois as to their loettl 
wants. I have expended the sum at my disposal in the following man* 
ner : 

1. Having ascertained that, of the more modern and improved se- 
ries of books, the Educational Course of the Messrs. Chambers^ of 
Edinburgh, had been the most extensfvejy introduced, and entertai»i- 
ing a very favorable opinion of the books df that course, I hav^ 
adopted it as a basis for Provincial uniformity. The books of Cham- 
bers' Course have accordingly constituted the greater part of the sup- 
plies to the difierent Boards, wijh.tbe addition, ^ojA^y^r, of other good 
books, useful as additions to those in the course ; or required by the 
pechUar circumstances x>f distri<^ts. The most important of these ad- 
ditions are Lennie's Grammar, Mo/se's School Geography, the mo«^ 
>wiobjecti(4iabie of all ttie American school geographies ; CclburnV 
excellent Treatise on Mental Arithmetic; books of the. Scottish Scboql 
-Book Association ; aad a few Spelling Books of variot|s. kinds. Some 
;other books which have been furnished or sanctioned, will be Xound 
in the list of school books oppended to this report* . 

2. Except in eases where the commissioners preferred having aU 
-tib^ir portion of the fund expended in eleipentary books, I have 0up* 
plied a small quantity of cheap wall maps ; and the map and geog|i%- 
pby of Nova Scotia. Small quantities of slates and paper have alsip 
boen fttrnishe<j in some cases. 

.3k Twenty*-eight sets of apparatus^ prepared by Messrs. Griffin dk 
Co., to illustrate Johnston'sCatechism of Agricultural Chemistry^ hav^ 
been imported, and one set placed at the disposal of each Board of 
Commissioners. The remaining set I have retained, to aid in iilu»- 
trating this subject in lectures before Teachers' Institutes* A small 
fHimber' of Johnston's Catechism has beep given,, with the apparatus, 
to each Board. 

. 4. The expon$e of printiog the pamphlet, of, Eorjns, and RetUftt<» 
rand an Abridgment of Barnard's School Architecture, rec^ently distfir 
buted among the schools, has been borne by this fund, I hayaalsp 
paid the <jarriage. of the parcels to the several Boards, tho cle^Jka^not 
haviagiuiids at their d^P93jil for that purpose^ , 
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^ I>eUiils of the cxpeiiditnrc f)f this sum will be found in the accounfji 
llppendei^to this report, and in the notices of the several districts. 
; In the present year it wiFl be very desirable to finish tlje work al- 
ready be^un, of supplying to each school a map of Nova Scotia, and 
with this view I hope to be able to prepare improved editions of the 
map and hand-book prepared by me in 1847 and 18 IS, and which I 
'.have been furnishing in the past year. It is also desirable that each 
i4ch<ml should*be suppli<d with either a clieapailas (»r map of the he- 
Bfiispberes; atid a good text book in mental arithmetic, book-keeping 
and coTA position. A small additional S!;m added to the grant would 
enable these ends to be oblahjed without interfering with the claims 
of poor schocic?. 

Beinij desirous to ascertain the wants of each district, before 
supplying books, 1 have purchased in detail, and at the wholesale 
price in this country, h will be possible, however, in the present 
year, to arrange with the publishers of the books for a supply on 
more favorable terms; and, perhaps, to obtain somewhat coarser 
editions of some of the elementary books, whose cheapness may 
have a tendency to drive inferior works ont of the market. 

1 trust' that the progress made in introducing these improved 
books, may soon cause it to be the interest of booksellers and 
dealers to co6[»erate in producing uniformity; since it is only 
thronwh the regular book trado of the coimtry that the schools caif 
be efficiently supplied with books- 'IMie provision of the law 
ditablint» the Commissioners to sell at co«t price, is from-the small- 
nes-^ of tifeir stock, distance and other causes, only of very limited 
utility. 

The sets of apparatus for a2:ricultural chemistry have been given 
without charge to schools whose teachers could use them; but I 
trust that, in future, it may be. possible to dispose of apparatiis of* 
this kind at com price, ta the wealthier districts. 



VI. ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

T£ACHGRS^ Associations aie societies of teachers residing near to 
each other, meeting at slated times for discussion of educational 
subjects, and mutual consultation atid encouragement, and for the 
visitation of eadi other'a schools, and subsequent discussion of their 
management. 

.In my tour through the Province, I found but one such associa- 
tion in existence. This was held in Upper Stewiacke, and num- 
l>ered Kix members I was present at one of its meetings, whon, 
hnvrever, in «!on8eqiience of rainy weather, only three teachers were 
present. Sf. C^eliuan, Esq., M. P., bitu^eif formerly a teacher, read 
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aw Ci>say on scboal discipline, which, in accordance with the rtiles 
of the Society, was freely criticised iu its grammar, pronuDciatio^, 
style and matter,^ each member having taken notes and being 
called on in turn. The discussion was animated, interesting aii^ 
friendly; and gave me a favorable impression of the inflenceoi su^ji 
societies. 

A similar association was formed in the city of Halifax on the 
evening of the day of the Edurational Meeting. There was evi« 
dently a good spirit among the Teachers assembled, and I trtist thai 
this Association maybe beneficial to the cause of education qot only 
in Halifax, hut in the Province at large. 

I have urged upon Teaciiers ihe importance of establishing siicb 
Associations in every part of the Province ; but with what result I 
am not yet aware. The principal difficulties, are the distance of 
teachers from each other, their short contiiniance in the schooUi 
and the unhappy jealousies existing, in some cases, between the 
teachers of neighboring districts. Where, however, there are a few 
energetic and permanent teachers to form a nucleus for the Society^ 
all these difficulties may be readily overcome. 

Teachers^ InstUutes are collections of teachers from greater diin 
tauces than in the case of Assoc iatiot>s, for the purpose of holding a 
meeting of the duration of a week or more They are, in short, 
temporary Normal Schools. In matiy pirts of the United. States 
t^ey are held aauuaily, and are aided by legislative grants. The. 
ebj^cts are discussion, illustration of methods* instructions and iec-* 
tures in school branches and the art of teaching. The benefits ef 
such meetings are thus stated by Mr. Barnard : 

The Teachnrs' In.stitutu will alforj lo young and inpxpnri«»nced teachers an opportunity to^ 
review the studii^8 they are to teach and w witnctiH, Bnd to so Bunio extent, practisie the 
hetft methods ufurranging and conducting the tltrnmia ufa ochool, se well at ofobtninWig ttio 
mntared views of the bet»t teacheiii and educators, on all the great topics of edncalion, as 
fa^odght out in public lectures, duscnssions and conversation. Tho attainments of solitary 
reading will thus be quickened by the action of living mind. Thf) acquisition of one wili be 
rested by the experience of othef.4. N<iw advances in any direction by one teacher, will be 
Irntde known and become the common property (»f the profession. Old and defective 
methods will he held up and corrected, and valuable hints followed out and improved. The 
tendency to n dogmatical tone and spirit, to one^Kided and narrow views, to a nooneteny of 
ciidracter, which every good teacher fears, and t.i which most professional- teachers' are. 
exposed, will be wiihfltood and obviated. The sympiithies of a common pursuit, the inter- 
rPtange of ideas, the discus>iott of t«)pics which concerti their t^ommon a(ivanc2ment, the 
j)vcessity of extendne their reading and inquiries, and of culttvaiipg the power and habit eC 
written and oral expression ; all these things will attach teachers to each other, elevate 
thf'ir own character nod altuis)men!s, and the social and pecuniary estimate of their pro- 
fession. 

I have been prevejited by, the pressure of other duties from asfcena-: 
bli-jg as yet more than one Institute. This 1 appointed to meet aX 
Pijtou, in the third. week of December, intending i<i make.it th^ 
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fhesfns of introducing the study ol agricultural chemistry into,;iJMl 
fchools of the Eastern Counties, in addition to giving the means of 
as much genera) improvement as^ pos^ble. Pictou was selected as 
the place of meeting, partly because I could there hold the Institute 
without much interference' \jrith the wiDfk of preparing my Report]^ 
atid partly because I could have the advantages of jthe. use of the^ 
rooms of the Academy, and the valuable aid of itsteach«fs» 

The experiment was, 1 am happy to say, successful beyond my ex- 
pectation. Thirty-eight teachers from various parts of the Counties 
of Pictou, Cumberland, Colthester, Hants, Halifax, Guysborough and 
Sjndney attended: Th«y appeared highly interested in the work of 
tM Institute, and showed much ability in conducting its discussions,, 
as.^well as an earnest desire >ibr impfovemenl. This Ii^stitute will; 
be the means of intrbducing the^ttidy of agricultnraJ chemiMry iiJt9| 
sdme of the schools in all the Counties above-named, and of turningr 
to useful account the set of apparatus fur^ilshed to seven of the Coni-^ 
missioners' districts. , ' t 

The ordinary meetings were held in the Museum of the Acadr^ 
emy ; the e^iiwitng 4ectur«^s'in thfe* Mathettiatitai Class-room. Tfie 
Order of proceedings was as folIo\Vs : .. j 

At 9 A. 1V1., we met for review of the past day's proceedings. On* 
tii^ first morning, this hotif was occupied by a short introductorjjj 
address, and the formation' of rules for the Institute. t 

At 11 A. M., we met- for instructions in teaching agricultural* 
irttemisiry, and in performing the experiments for illusivating JohtH. 
stoti's Catechism. I addexl to these instrii4:tioos some easy methods 
of cUsti&guishing marls and limestones, ascertaining the 'presence bf 
Wine, gypsum <fcc., in soils, &c. / .. , 

At 12, 1 delivered a lecture on agricultural chemistry, fo wbiob 
the public, as well as members of the InstitutCj were admitted, 

At B we' met for discussions of educational subjects, such as*, 
methods of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar. aadf< 
the management of schools and order of their eiitercises ; for illnstra*^: 
tions of methbds of teaching with the classes in the Academy, &C|.. 
This meeting usually continued for two or three hours. After the- 
discussion, an hour was devoted. to pencil drawing, drawing "map«^ 
on the black-board, &c. ' A 

In the evening there were lectures, by the Rev. C. Elliott, on'^ 
"School Discipline;" by Mr. Mulholland' of the Aoaderay,^^ or>^* 
"Arithmetic;" by Mr. Jaryis, of the Academy, on ** Classical In-- 
sfrnction ; " aiid by the Snperintendent, on the ** New Engkind; 
Schools,'^ and on /'Agricultural Chemistry." . , \\-^ 

I give below the proceedings at the close of the Institute, aal 
reported in the Eastern Chronicle.; and beg to call attention to thi/ 
resolutions passed'i)/ tbe teachers, which, I have no doubt, expresii 
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the views of all the more intelligent and thoughtful men in the pro- 
fossion. 



Teachers' Institute, 

Th^Inttitotn jidjoqmed on ^aUicdiij^ i{t 1 n'oIocH, P, M-, pvQTitius Cn vtltkh hour, at thm 
^n'nclwidii «Tlhe Icrture, upon niotipii, ^>^. MuihoUiird, lieuU tiN'^-iier iii the Aciii|«iuy> tOAlib 
the cliuir, AiKt ilie JTolimsintr Addrri^s was preseitlcd to Mr. Duwarni^ being read oy Mr.. 
McKenzitv teacliet fti iho Albion Mines. ' 

TO JOHN W. DAWSON, ESQ. 

. • •' 

1 SDrEBlXTKKOF.JCT OF. K^IJCATIOK rOR THE FHoVIKCB OF KOTA SCCTrtA. * . 

RB>Pti!teTEi> Sin*: — Wwihe &ndfr«i«(n0d, Tifucli^n* frem fiereral Onantiet of ihii^>nf^ 
vince, \\ho liave iiK.teiiiljied here lo iittftiid the first 'iViicher^* liisiilute beld in tkis co9iiUr]K«r 
cannot pari frimi }ou «nd from vncU other, uhh'.mt giving cxpr syii.ii t(i those feelin||ii ai 
l^ralbade, rBit|>ect nml idiiiiiKt^m which unr^iiitt'rffiarK** \«hh 5()«i, ntid'the vr.iunble iniftrue- 
tioii wp hnve received froui yoo, !utv« exciied iii our hn'sititA '\Ve-fr«4«4>ir,^ecm%ino(^'iif 
two tliingts : firt^t, that the sippnititineiit of;! Soperitileiidfiit of EducnlUMi for tbi^ Troviaoe^ 
Wafta WHO nietitiniv; and m^condty, thnt the choree inndn h:is hf?eirn i >ippy one. We c<m • 
fidently Hilt ici {Kite tkat the hefit-firi.!! ^^uIid nf ynur crmt extrHoiiii.iti the Citoae of Education 
will soon become »o apparent that thK inoiit prejudiced will hni^ your iippoinlflfient anjdl 
recognize in your exert imis, one of the greaie><t beiiefiin which has been <^utif<;rred on tliw 
country - • ' 

Many of 08 have travelled a grent distance to attend these tngetiniri. JHid'aoiitto ot aa At* 
aacrinceK, niore or Wss considerable, but in the inatrociionn wiih which we hM'e.beiM^ 
priviiegKl, and in the enjoyment we have experiirnced, we feet tliat our lod and trouble 
\i»\'b been amply rRCoui{ien0cd. 

And, Rir, devo$ed i\^ we know you are to the work in which yon are en^mge^l %ve feel ttetl 
the very be^t expression of tiianks popsitile for uh to render )ou, U to enc^eavor practically 
to carry out the knowlod^e which has been m> kindly and .liily communicated to us here; 
and tliifi. Hir,4rustiu;: to the bleasins of God, ftha 1 be our cDn^tantaiin, 

We beg le.nve, through you, to ciinvey to Mrn. l>awM>n lOJif best ^tKhea for her preaeilt) 
and future welfartf; and that }ou may bo long spared to be a mutual blessing to each otbei:» 

And now, d«ir«ir, for the preKent, we inuM nay, Pau^weH. 

May he wlio is the source (»1 all km>w ledge,! he Fattier of ligiits from Whom e(Mhed% 
dowii every goivd and every pet feet gift^ guard, guide, and bless you, uijikiug you wore ami 
more a blessing lo )our country. 

• Piorou, Dec. 21, 1850. 



James McKay, Si. iVIary'«, Guysboro' Co. ■ 
'j'honins S ar><, Lochabar, i\o. 

Jbbn Boyd, Gulf Shore, :5«dney« o. 
Jtames Grant, M. Kiver, Piet4iu do. 
Daniel McDonald, v^ . Hiver, do do. 
AloA* 'McQuarry, N. Lairg, do do. 
Milt Cameron, Mil) Brook, Pictou i'o. 
John MoKay, New Glasigow, do. . 
ifogh MoKiMi'/Zu', Roger's Hi. I, i\o, 
Alex. McDonald d>>. do. 

J^Mies Fraser, F. River, do. 

Bimo.n F. Uolmoj*, do. ^ do. 

Angus MrT>eod, (Jreen Hill, ' do. 
Heclor .MeKeiaiu, A. Mines, do. 
Authony Mcl^ean, W. River, do, 
Willrim McLeod, Ticton. 
Thomas Gordon, U Hill, Pictou Co. 
Ungh McKav, VV. B. R. John, do. 
WUliam Ro.^s II. Dill, Pictou Co. 
Andrew 'Graliyn}, Roger's Hill, Pictou Co. 



A. R. Fraaer, Middle River, Pictoa<Po. 

\\ illiam (.'arson, Auchiocairo, do. 

Alex, tirant, II. IHll. Auchincairn. 

Alex. Murray, W. Hirer, do. 

James ('hisholui. Salt Sfirings, Attchinoairn* 

Jolm ChiMbiiliii, Scotch' llill, do. 

W illium Jnek, Pictou. 

•^an;e4 Birrall, County Colcheatei* 

Donald McKay, v\ nllKce, Co. Comberland* 

Danii^l Lamont, Gulf Shore, do. 

}jewi4 I jvliizston. County HaliCix. 

Alex, flattie, Musquodoboit, db. 

Hugh Campbell, CumberlHiid, do. , 

Alex. Russell, Musquodoboit, do. 

Jtohert Mgan, Nine' Mile Kiver, Hants C#« 

M iehael J . Tuckijf , ( uniberland Co. 

Xilm t 'uiteii Amherst, do. 

CMiarles Mc'aibe, MnrcaM. 

W. G. T. .fatvis. Pkrtos. 

VV. R. Mulholiiiiid, (dv. 
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Mr. DawKoa replied verbally. The fullowing m the iiabfltaiiee of hie Biiiw«r. 

6b]IT1*smsn:^I Urank ycio niiie^rely for the exfirenHMm which ynv hare had the kiiidi 

ma to give of yonr mtwfiioiidn with our nieeNiig, and yoor hope of ita regatta; and da# 
fyr the good wkiheiii with which you conclode )0or addrevii. 

In advertisifii; this institute, I confess that I entertained many doob'a of its aacMsa. Tte 
inclemency of the season the novehy of tho experiment, my want of emperienee if»<MNi4a6t- 
ifig each meoting!^, and uncertainty as to the views which teachers might take of them, aH 
cbntribated to this. 1 rejoiced, therelare, when I fimnd that so many teacheia reapoaideA 
to my invitation, and when 1 found you enter on the studies and diseussiiiiia of tne fnilt 
week with so much zoal, energy and ability; and it is still mora gratifying to have this Cf*- 
f iiDony to its anecess and ntiliiy. 

I most congratntate you on Hie harmony which hia pervaded oar disenasiona. Thens 
htk^€t been diffeionoea of opinion on m»ny {wints, hut they have been argued and settled w 
the most perfect good temper; sinA i know that niaiiy Wttng friendships have been farmed.* 
ThJeflriendly spirit I htve no doubt jeo will atilt cultivate, and endea\'ur to extend it bf 
the forma tiim of assooiiUiona with the teachers who may be hicaled in yoer vietnity. 

The discussions of the past week must have more deeply than ever impressed va with IIm 
inportance of cimtinooos self- improvement, in connectiim with the arduous and important 
voeation of the teacher. Tlie teacher*s work requires the most extensive knowleci^e aa4 
the moat eonaumnrate skill; it is one of thei^e departments in which every tiiinor detail m 
worthy of the most careful study, in vi*:w of the tafloence which it niay extfciw ie llMI 
development of the powers and the formation of the habits of the youngs The deaiPB of 
iopproveiiient has brought us together; and t trust that onr tfmployments here will tend im 
QCge us forward more strongly in the aanie direction. The variety uf opinion which w# 
have found to exist on many important suhiecis, may warii naof the n3ceadity of cansfel 
inquiry in our aeareh for impruvement. '1 he responsibility resting on the teacher ahouk^ . 
on the one band, make him zealous to advance ; and, on the other, should prevent him 
fKmi adopting every hasty or crude innovatiim tli:it may be suiggested to him. 

Every teacher here may be regarded as the represcAtative of thirty, HMrty or fifty ohitdrevi 
who will be the subjects of his instructions during the present wirUer; and it must, I tkinka 
-be highly gratifying to os all to refldol that the improvements i^htcn vre have been etndyiiig^ 
and especially the new and valuable department of Agricultural Chenuatry* will he naeii 
extended to so many parts of the eastern con ties of Nova Scotia ; kindliag up more brightly 
the /ire of genius in some young minds fitted for more than common usefulness, and ^idin^ 
those of ordinary powers more feffieientt^ to discharge the praciiosil duties of life. * 

We have, I tiiiiik, cause to regard this institute as a groat fact iti the^ edochilirinal J)tfl«r|^ 
of our Province, nnd I trust that we tnhall, as sudi meetings increase in onmher, have couk 
aiantly increasing ot^casiim to recor with pleasure to onr share in the proceedings of the finif 
Tenoher'a Institute held in this Pnn'ini;«i 

\ regret that the hurry of oor work has prevented me from; eajoving so mneh privat9< iolqr*; 
obttrse with jion as I could have wished but you hiay be assured that I earnestly desire 
your welfare, and that I cordinliy offer in behalf of you all, the prayer with which you cloiltf 
« your address, and which points to th(^ sole Source of all true happiness and usefulness. 

The following Resolutions were also offered to the meeting and passed unanimously: 

J|es9lyedj That in the epfnknr p$ Ihip^ meeting, l^oehrrs*- Iililltntfcs conducted «!» a flit 
aiiiiiiar to what has been pursued here tire of incalculable benefit, not only to teachera, bnt 
totheoublic generaijy. And iri order that such institutions may. become general^ apd a 
graatemnmb^-of teaehetr may r»e kidueed to takJ advantage of them, il Vs necessary that 
Ulgiybl^y-e aid be «xt«n«t<<^ tawar^ dnfai y ing lAv^ wpfsnaes Inconmd hy ^fir h instilatlona. 

Hoved by.Mr. A. Kossell, A(l^fq|aodeb<»it, and ^uppM^ei hy Mr. 'A. iSmhain, R^flcn' Ilill 

Resolved^ T1«U the Bujierinten^i^f^it of Gducatton.be reqeeefed to, Ity before Ihe Arf^lAM 
tare the oece^^ity of furnMhing such Teachers as iiiay be desirous of giving instrp^.tMHi M 
Agrkaltaral C hemistfy, with suitable treatises on that science, and wnn tho apparatua wi 
illastfi^iag Johoftuti's Catechism. 

Moved by Mr. John Cotton, , Amherst,. seconded by Mr. Jamea Birrell* Coleheatar: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, general assessment for the aitpf urt* i% 
schools is indispensably necessary to the prosi>erity of the cause of Ediicattoa ia tni« Pre« 

Ilwrtd by Mr. D. M^Dd^kld, W. Riw, a#eoaded hj Mr. Reben Lc^n, af'ttnori 
CMnty, 
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Resolved, That bs the practice oF boarding Toacbera from hoase to house still prevails in 
certain didtrj«l^of ihe Phtvince, it is'ihe dpiffiofi of thfe members of this InMitote, that soch 
ppcticetf i^Jfirioaa \fi the cause of Educatiim, and to tb« freed/ m atidsel£-impr»vsnraBit*or 
tpe teacher, and iherejg^Q should he ^iacofitjwiMed^ - 

Moved by Mr. James McKay, St. Mary's, seconded by Mr. Anthony' McLean, Wc«V 

JUv«r. . - 

_ • 41 

- 'itlM»tt#d, That tbe thanks of the members of this Tngliiute be given to the Rev. Charles 
BUifltt Rrtd' the Teachers of the Pirtou Academy for the benpfiis they have received Tropi 
fetem, and rfTso to the Trastees oF the Academy for their kindne«»8 in furnishing llie rooxi^a 
M-nk'is bni)dihg for their accommodation. 

*^M6red by Mr. John McKay, New Glasgow, seconded by Mr. j>uha Boyd, Coi«i4y-of 
S;fdney. 

^Resolved, That the address, witU the signatore^ attached, Mr. Dawson's reply, and tbe 

r|5oIatioa3 just read, be sent to ihe editor of tlie Eastern Chronicle for pnblicatio'n. 

* ^ov^d^by Mr. William McLeod, Fictoaiaad seconded by Mr. James Traser,£B8t Riv4sr. 

Of tiiaapecchca made by the movers and seconders of these resolutions, some were in* 
iMective, and others were hnmeroas and lorcible in the highest degree. 
J« ' ' ' 

^^ It is worthy, pf note, as an indication of the desire for improve*- 
•miU existing antorig our teachers, that so many shotild be indticed 
fo assemble for this purpose in the depth of winter, and without a^y 
%iid ,iii defraying their travelling expenses or board. I may also- 
Aabntion here that mere than one-third of those who have seht 
replies to my " (Questions addressed to Teachers,'* have expressed 
their desire to attend such Institutes. Such facts show that the- 
teai^hfers,' though, in too many cases, crushed down by poverty an4 
iiegIect,,are.by<nQ feieans indifferent to the progress of iheir profes-^* 
81011, 0r unaware ot its importance or responsibility. 






I have already arranged lo hold a second Institute in King's 
Qotrffty in the end of March, and hope to hold at least two others in 
tjfxe/course of the present year. I trust that, in order to extend their-. 
advantages as widely as possible, the Legislature will permit me to- 
expand a sifaall sum of money in paying the travelling expenses g£ 
^bs6 ^ho may attend. . 



in* fiUPPLY OF TEACHERS TO DESTITUTE DISTRlCn, Ae^ 

: 5,. ■ 

j T^n amoilnt of travelling required by the inspection of schocrie 
and holding iiMetings, has prevented me from effecting so mti^h iti 
tbis department asl cbald have wished. When applications hsife 
^ Mm made, hdweiver, 1 have endeavored to attend to them. Ttiia 
jjjj^f^f the dp(iids of Superintendence will be efficiently performeA 
only on the establishment of a Normal School, which will serve A^* 
a centtee to which both trustees and teachers may send their appti- 
lititms. ' • 

***T have &s yet been unable t6 carry out that provision of the la^ 
||J|)i^h^^i^tiQi^ia(es.Got^p\i9siQi\QjFS and^ ^ujperintendecit <4o «el«:t 
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five of the most meritorious and oldest loacliers in each district, and 
place a mark t)f distinction opposite their names. The Commis- 
sioners to whom I have mc ntioued this snhj<'ct, did not seem to be 
prepared to make the selection. 

• Till, BOARDS OF COMUflSSIONCRS. 

That part of our system which ])]aces the affairs of districts under 
the control of a Board of Commissioners, i-^, on the whole, an admi- 
rable feature. The members of these Boards are, in general, zealous 
on behalf of Education, and wilMng to devote their lime to its affairs. 
I -have found very few complaints made of the conduct of Commis- 
siVn^rs, and know that they have gratuitously performed a large 
amount of important work, without making any public report 
of It. 

*The chief deficiencies in the present working of the Boards arise 
fA>m the want^of uniformity in the qualifications required of teach- 
eifs, the division of districts, the distribution of money, and other 
important funclions. This arises, in part, from the general terms in 
Diftiich the law speaks of their duties; in part from the greater and* 
less energy and devotion f f the Boards, and in part from the various 
cftcumstances of the people of the districts. I have endeavored to 
amtend these deficiencies where I hare found them to exist, by re- 
ferring to the example of those Boards which have adopted the best 
iXlethods^ and by explaining the intention of the law in cases where 
doubts were eiitertainedas to its working. 

i ^m of opinion, however, that in the enactment of a new law, it 
will be expedient more clearly and particularly to define the powers 
and duties of Commissioners. This would save much trouble and 
difficulty to the Commissioners ; and if care were taken not to in- 
terfere with the exercise of a wise discretion in unusual cases, would ' 
be welcomed by them with pleasure. In connection with this, it 
might be desirable to enlarge their powers in some directions, more 
eflfpficially in the control which they can exercise over the proceed- 
ings of Trustees. 

The present division of the Province into Commissioners^ districts 
iswery arbitrary and inconvenient ; and w<»e it not for local preju- 
dices, could be easily improved. Traay remark on this subject, that, 
asta general rule, the affairs of the larger districts are better managed ' 
tivin those of the smaller ; though it sometimes happens, in the case-, 
ofidivided counties, that the portion which includes the County 
Toifvn has the less efficient Board; 
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IX. SCaOOZ. TRUSTEES. 

Deficipncy in the performance of the duties of these officers is 
one of the principal defects in the working of our present system. 
I have everywhere endeavored to direct public attention to this sifb* 
ject, and I hope with some degree of success. m 

Trustees in general attach little importance to the duties of their 
office, and grudge the time bestowed^ on tlicra. They pay little 
attention to the comfort of the pupi4s and teacher — take little trou- 
ble in collecting the sums required for the support of the school, and 
seldom visit it. I find from the answers of teachers, to my ques- 
tions, that comparatively few trustees regularly visit the School*. 
Where I have found active and efficient tru.stees, 1 have invariably 
fguud good Schools. 

It must be admitted that the small number of people who can bo 
induced to attend to meetings for the appointment of trustees, and 
the difficulty of collecting subscriptions, and the general carelessness 
of the parents, oppose serious difficulties to the proper performance 
of the duties of the trustees; and much obloquy and opjwsilion are 
qften encountered by those who endeavor faithfully to discharge the 
duties of the office. 

It is desirable that the duties of trustees should be defined in ft 
clear and orderly manner, and that they should be required, in ad- 
dition to their present duties : 

1. To call an annual meeting of the people of their district, al 
which they shall report on the state of the building, .&c., and the 
money required for the efficient support of the School. One mem- 
ber of the Board should go out of office at each annual iheeting. 

2. To visit the Schools at least four times in each year. 

3. To appoint oi\q of their number Secretary and Treasurer, and 
to pay him such per centage. on the monies passing through his 
hands, as sliall be agreed on by the annual meeting. / 

The adoption of the system of compijisory assesmieat would fit 
once give n^w importance to the office of trustee, and remove the^ 
causes which now render it inefficient. 

lii many towns and villages the office of ^trustee is virtualiir in 
abeyance, and the Schools aro private speculations, countenanced hy 
^lominal trustees. 'J'his degrades the office of trie teacher-— deprivea i 
the education of such places of all system, and causes .their school* 
to be, when their wealth and population are considered, below the. 
level of those of the rural districts. In enactinf^ a new law, special 
provision should be made for those more dense seals i>f populattafi. 
They should be required to place all their public Schools under Qn%> 
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In tytlem of support and management. 



* 

The real eiffi<;ieae^ of any aystem of pu^ eduMlMmi ait4-#idl 
||^8 the prosperity of all those great interests which can nst safelf 
only on the intelligence and good moral habits of the people, most 
defend mainly on the teachers. In this Province, however, tte 
teacher's office is altogether underrated, both in public eslitiitioa 
and public support; and in general our teachers may be regarded 
as a suffering and underpaid class. They are selected yiith littla 
care ; their wages are proportioned only to those of the lowest kinds 
of labour, and these are often collected with difficulty; and too 
often they are boarded from house to house, and thus deprived oC 
the comforts of a home and of facilities for study. In addiiioQ t» 
this, they are not, in the majority of districts, supplied with build- 
ings fitted for their work, or with the books and apparatus which nn 
the implements of their trade. 

In these circumstances, it is scarcely to be expected that tba p«P- 
ions best fitted for the office, by talent and education, shou^l be 
attracted to it ; nor can we be surprised that the profession sboidd 
become a refuge for those who are unable to succeed in any othtr 
department, or a stepping-stone for those who may aspire to moia 
lucrative empbyments. Yet, my experience of the teachers pbligw 
Mie to testify that, as a class, they are superior to the circumstaneat 
in which they are placed, and the remuneration which they.rec6iw» 
Many of them kre very diligent and industrious, and the moral m^ 
jnpe which they exercise is, in the main, of a high iA»f9ffiO€^ 
iinigfa often not so well employed as it might be, in coqaequQi^ee^ 
Lnt of acquaintance with the best methods of managameal* 
If it be desired to elevate the profession of the teacher to its tfM 
|0i#iQli, it iniift be made a comfortable livelihood for eaaipslMt 
1^^ who ecigfg^ in it, an4 means must be piovaded for tnaiiHO^ 
TPAU^ {persons to enter, on the. work with a full knowledge of ilft 
dbti^s^ and for giving additional skill to those alretdy employadL 
qiM^estions ofl the best niothods of effecting tkete moat desitiUb^ 
^aIs will be found under the heads of '< Support ofSohodb Mdl 
ij^f^f^s^ent," and ^< Establishment of a Normal SctooL" 

The following statistics, taken from the results of my iiis|iecdQ%i 
^ipen tp <|He9tioos, and » the returns^ give some idea of the pm* 
•Ml conditii^ of the profession of teaching. 

Xl^e.teac^rs of 2^ schoolsi visited by me in mrioos paHaV 
tCSHW^^^^y ^^ rudely claimed under the follovkig htadat 
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IfTi Mii«Ma»wl.m 0ld.i«wA*t5 eipwiwicrtj mmI rf Ak or ^^ 

high qualifications, 9C 

2. Young teachers, with fair or good education, and im- 

proving ill their profession, ^74 

3. Young teachers, with moderate or poor education^ and 

small qualifications for the work, 

4. Middle-aged or old teachers, scarcely or not at all com- 
f petent; 



e' 
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Of 165 teachers who have answered my questions — 

80 were educated in this Province. 

56 were educated in Great Britain or Ireland. 

10 were educated, in other Colonies and the United State*. 

19 gave no answer to this question. 

33 have taught in Britain or other countries. 
67 are willing to attend a Normal School. 
66 are wiljing to atteqd Institutes. 
43 are paid in money — 26 half in money. 
39.u^e the blackboard in teaching. 

. 43 board from house to house. . ^ 

14 are under 20 years of age — the youngest 17. 
^' .50 " 30 ** 
^ 42 " 50 " 
* 25 are 50 years of age or over— the oldest being 70. 

34 do not mention their ages. 

66 are married, and 6 are widows or widowers. .. 

102 tise corporeal punishment,— most of them rarely* w* 

Of about 1000 teachers in the Province, 700 are males and 300 

i^ales. Their average salary from the people is £24 1 5s. 3d., a^d 

from the Provincial grant £ll Us. lOJd. 

• 
I Tbe greater number of the teachers who have informed me tMl 

tliey w^re educated in the Province, have attended the Country 
Skhdols and Academies. Comparatively few have received educa- 
tion at the Colleges or in the metropolis. Of those educated in 
(Meat BriSnin, 27 are from Scotland— 14 from England; 15 have 
Hmn educated in Ireland. Of thosci educated in other colonies^ the 
greater part are from New Brunswick, some having been trained iii 
t^ Normal Schools of that Province. 

' The limited use of the blackboard, and the statemihts made'ih 
the answers respecting exercises, books, i&c, indicate a great dtfR- 
cMncy «f pr«»fetsional knowledge. On the other hahd, the M^ 
number of Hiose who express desire to attend a Ndrmal'Sthow 



imwg mticlj'aiixieiy to improve. Of those who are not desirous pf 
aitending a fJormal School, about 25 are teachers of first-rate quali* 
fications, many of whom have been already trained at these institu- 
ftons in other countries. Most of the others are aged persons, or say 
that poverty would prevent them. 



Xi: SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

' Im the annexed tables, T have, attempted to show the relative sums 
contributed for Schools in the different districts, and the amount and 
lic^afe of their support throughout the Province, in so far as it can be 
c^Hected from the returns. It must however, be remarked that there 
is strong reason to doubt the Reality of the payment of much of the 
money credited to the people. At the time of sending in the returns, 
ttost of it is in the condition of promises to pay, and, if ever realized^ 
if is paid in anything that the debtor chooses to offer, at any price; 
This must caiTse the general average for the Province to be much 
Above the triith. On the supposition, however, that the standard of 
hoMsty in this respect is not very different m the different parts ox 
Hie Province, it will not affedt the comparison of districts. 

The methods of support now in use are very defective. When a 
tteiRcher Is to be engaged, his support falls principally on those parents 
Who are in comfortable circumstd:nces, and anxious to educate their 
Ufafidfen. The tuition fees must thus be high, in order to give evea 
Ike poorest pittatice to the teacher ; and those parents who are not 
lible, or arc to6 niggardly to pay such feies, often withhold their chil- 
tren, or subscribe for one child, or 07te and a half^ and send three 
or four at Once, or in detail, to make up the time. The benefit of 
Ibe School is thus narrowed, and only a fraction of education is dif^ 
Jlised among those whose names are on the school list. 
^ The provision of the present law, enabling districts to assess 
illettis^ves, is almost wholly inoperative. The opposition of a few 
UiittviOnals h sufficient to prevent it» being carried into effect, or so 
fc'Bamage the School that its 'benefits are lost. Unless made impe: 
fatiye, and its details clearly pointed but in the law, I fear that dis- 
flScl assessment can never be introduced; 

' One of the best methods noW in use is that of collecting subscripf 
#)n8, and allowing any subscriber to send as many of his children as 
lie pfeases. This method no doubt involves some injustice, as it en- 
ables niggardly parents to take undue advantage of the labors, of Jhe 
tfeatilktfr. On the whole, however, it has better results, both for the 
iMcher and children, than the system offers per scholar. 
^^•Wheonly eflfectual remedy fop the present difficulties in the support 
•of Schools, is the mXxodxxcXxon^at^gvmtut and compulsory assesswieni. 



t'he necessity of this is afirmed in serenU of the rejolgtUim i^P|yi# w 
ed to this Report, and a desire for itsintrodiicMop is ^ipidly riBii|||| 
among the people. It is well known that several of our ablest poU^ 
ticians and literary men have, at various times, publicly and earoestlf^ 
advocated the support of Schools by assessment ; and though theut 
views have produced little immediate action, they have now pene- 
trated the minds of nearly all the active friends of education in the 
Province, and are being r9q;)idly diffused among, the masses of the 
people. 

The principal opponents of assessment are the wealthy, who hfve 
educated their children, or have no families, or who fear that theic 
portion of the burden would be heavy ; and the less informed of %hp 
poor, who dread taxation, and liability to be called on for money pf^r** 
ments. Both classes of objectors labour under misapprehensions ol 
the true nature and working of the system. No persons profit moi|^ 
faixtensively by that general diffusion of good education, which resotln 
from a system of assessment, than men of wealth. The resulting iot- 
telligence, order and prosperity--diminution of vice andpauperipi^ 
end growth and permanence of good laws and institutions^-All t9vA 
to enhance the security and value of property. On the other hapla 
no mode of suppcH*ting education falls so lightly on the poor maPf <mi 
gives him so great facilities for raising his childsen to respeotiible 
positions in society. '' An educated people is always a mo|e indiifr 
trious and productive people. Knowledge and abundance suslaio ^ 
each other the relation of cause and effect. Intelligence is a prismugr 
ingredient in the wealth of nations. Where this does not stand a| 
the head of the inventory, the items in a nation's valuation will k9 
few, and the sum at the foot of the column insignificant. Thi^ 
moralist, too, takes up the argument of the economist. He dinffOVin 
strates that viee and crime are not only spendthrifts of their a?q|i 
but defrauders and plunderers of the means of others; tbi^ thi^i 
would seize upon all the gains of bop^st industry, and exbauft lh« 
bounties of Heaven itself, without- sf^iatiag their rapacity for IHMR 
means of indulgence ; and that o^en in the history of th^ wgsl^ 
whole generations might havQ l^^n trained to industry and vijj(i|p^ 
by; the wealth which one enemy tq hi^ race hfis destroyed." * 

After what has been stated of the working of assessment and lesp^ 
schools, in the State of Massachusetts and the City of MewYorki it ia^ 
I think, unnecessary to dwell longer on the arguments in favQr e^ 
ihem. I may, however, niake a few suggestions relative to the d^ailp 
of assessmentjin their adaptation to the circumstances of this proviiMiiip 
, 1. The territorial division of the country for the purpose^ of asftMiH 
ment, is a question of some difficulty, on which diffi»rent 
entertained by the advocates of the system, I believe thaty if 



eompulsory, it could be carried out in tbe separate school districts^ 
and thai the trustees^ with such regulations as those suggested in 
jdoticing these officers, might be the assessors. Larger divisions^ 
however, such a9 Commissioners' districts, could be more equitablf 
assessed, and in that case the sum realized might be distributed ac- 
cording to tbe pupils actually in attendance at each school. 

2. The Provincial grant should be made the inducement to assese. 
Each district should be required to raise, by assessment, a minimum 
sum for each person between 5 and 16, or, if this could not be ascer*- ' 
tained, for each teacher employed ; and no provincial aid should be 
given unless such sum were, assessed and collected, except in cases 
of extreme poverty. 

^ 3. Many persons, favorable to free schools, have expressed their 
conviction that a more definite and equitable mode of assessment 
than that now in use for County-rates and Poor^ates, is necessary 
to the favorable working of assessment for schools. 

4. The school districts would require to be more carefully arran- 
ged, and their limits more accurately defined, at least in some parts 
•of the Province. 

5. The difficulty of collecting money payments is a serious ob* 
stacle to assessment.' The method employed in Canada, in the case 
ei rate-bills, might, in pari, remove this difficulty. The person as- 

(sessed might settle with the teacher, or one of the trustees, and 

ibring tbeix receipt to the ebUector. 

' 6. The compulsory dBseetment should be limited to the salary of 

iih^ teacher ; but facilities should be afforded to district assessments 

-for bnildings, repaire, books and apparatus. 

This subject should, at an early period, receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Crovernment and Legislature. Th^ facts contained 
in the tablel attached to thss Report, and those mentioned under the 

'bead of '^Attendance," i^ow that a very large proportion of the 
youth of the Province is growing up destitute of education, or wilh 
so small a share of its benefits, that their school instruction is little 
else* than a meris name without- reality. If it be true, then, that 
mind is the great moving power of nations, and that, on its character 
and development, their civilization, progress, wealth, institutions and 
consideratimi must to a great deg-ree depend, we are now experiencing, 
in the development of this great resource of our country, an incalcu- 
lable loss ; for every year is sending into the active duties of life, 
hundreds of young persons destitute of the education necessary to 

-liable them to conduct any ordinary calling with success, or to dis- 
charge well their duties as parents, subjects or electors. 

T-^TLe wJftoiie evil is attributable to two causes: 1st, The criminsll 
fiftselessnese of those who can^eduoate their children and will not do 

4Mfc; twL SMIt, Poverty. The rMiedy for both is General Assesi- 
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^ent. This would make it die intere»t of tke most niggardly and 
cureless to send ikeir children to sohool ; ift would enable the poor to 
^send iheir children without the stigma of free scholanhip; it w^vuM 
relieve the real friends of schoob of many heavy burdens; it woakl 
do injustice to none ; it would secure a real money salary to tha 
teacher ; and it would cause the Provincial grant to be actually ex* 
pended fur the good of all. 



XII. ATTBNDAIfCB. 

In this important department of school statistics, little dependence 
can be placed on the School Reports of farmer years. In making 
up the number of pupils for the Annual Report, from the. half-yearly 
returns, much error was unavoidable ; and this was generally in the 
direction of excess. The names on the teachers' lists also consitiedi 
in great part, of children sent on the principle of sobslitation, ad* 
.verted to in speaking of support of schools. The new return shows 
that, in most schools, the average daily attendance is about half of 
.the nominal number; and that the average time of attendance of each 
«sohool-going child is only about 90 days in each half year. 

This is a portion of our school statistics which demands earnest 
^attention, since the loss from this cattse is even greater than the 
figures can show. With the irregular atttudmice which prevails ia 
"^ur country schools, no teacher can* have an orderly or systematic 
•aehool, properly organized classes, or steady progress. The bettt 
teacher must ultimately succumb, and the brightest pnpils be re- 
Jardc^d, by such a difficulty. On looking over a school legistefi I 
'have often seen many such lines as the following: 

111**1 1***111 l**l***lllll** 
^opposite the names of pupils. In stach a ease it is quite evident that 
(the child can have learned little, except to think himself a dunce, 
r^nd dislike going to school. 

Teachers have assured roe that they have bad pnpils of good 
'^capacity, who, in consequence of irregular attendancCi have beea 
{nominally at school for three or four years, without making asiy 
.progress. Class after class has passed on^ leaving them b^incl* 
Such children realize for themselves and the teacher the faUe of 
^Sysiphus, or the punishment of the tread-milk They are condemnoA 
to be dunces for life. They are, however, only monuments of Ihd 
.0Xces6 of an evil, which, in a smaller degiee, aflbcts most of tha 
children in our sclii>ols. 

!'. Much of this irregukirity arises from the real or supposed neoessity 
,<lif keeping children at home, Ip aid Ibeir paraata^ait the btwy seasaaa 
W ttie year. 1 have no doubts hitwe?ar| from the iniiiiieiesiwhickf 
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liafe made, that much of this might be a\roided by proper manage^ 
taeiiU Where it can be avoided, parents may rest assured, ihat it id 
one of those cases of withholding more than is meet, that '^teliA 
only to poverty." The man who wilfully and ttnnecessarily keepd 
his children at home, defrauding them of the time which God has 
given them for the growth of the mind as well as of the body; and 
who makes little slaves of them for the' pitiful gain of their feeble 
labor, was mildly treated by tli€ old legislators of Massachusetts, 
when they only lined him and bound out his children to persons 
who would give them education. 

' In the early part of my tour of visitation, the thinness of thi^ 
schools was excused by its being *' planting time.'' Very soon it 
was ** haying time." Then fishing was the excuse; then harvest; 
and then potato dij^ging. Still later, when 1 supposed the excuses 
exhausted, bad weather and want ef shoes and clothes were quite 
as effectual causes of absence, and It appeared that the ** wintei* 
schools" did not attain their full compliment of scholars, till the 
middle or end of December. The children of this Province have . 
our long winter to thank for much of the education that they receiv<$. f 
An evidence, perhaps, of the truth of a remark once made- to me by*/ 
an intelligent traveller, that the length of our winter, by giving time' 
for the improvement of muid, and enforcing frugal habits, would* 
ultimately more than compensate for the obstructions which it offers 
to agriculture and trade. 

Free schools, supported by assessment, are the only sure remedies 
for this evil. These would, 1 have no doubt, at once nearly doubles 
the ordinary attendance ot pupils. In the mean time, the proper 
use of school registers, with the cooperation of teachers and parents' 
in using such means as are in their power, may tend to diminish itl{ 
prevalence. 

Punctuality o( attendance may be very properly noticed tinder this* 
head. It is an -important part of school discipline, and is very de- 
ficient in many schools. Even in summer, the schools are some^ 
times found only partially assembled an hour after the proper time ;< 
and in winter, half of the forenoon is often lost through tardinesif 
and the eixldness of the room. Much of this might be avoided by a 
little care on the part of trustees and teachers. A cheap clock mig4Yi^ 
be afforded in many of the schools. At ten or fifteen* minutes aftevl 
the school-hour, the door should be shut, and a monitor appointed 
to note on a slate those who arrived later, and to report them at nodl^ 
for entrance in the register, and report to their parents, if destitute 
ot a good excuse* In winter, the trustees should provide dry wood 
in Sufficient quantity, and arrangements should be made to have th^ 
fire kindled in sufficient time to have the room warmed before th^ 
meeting of the school. Punctuality on the part of the teach^y t^i^ 
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course, indispensable. Optrmng the school with an ii^lerf^tteg 
general ex<»rc'ise, is a good lueihod. Singing a hymn^ or reading; 
itii irU^^resiMjg ])assage of Rori|)inro, or a narrative selected from the 
teat'h^^r's reading, oj* an object lesson, may, in njany cases, promote 
punctuality, as well as serve other valuable purposes. 



XIII. scuooii novsEs and FURNITURB. ' 

I 

In travelling throngh the Province, I have directed mtich attention 
to the pr«|wr construction of school-honses ; believing that material 
inip^'oveijients in this respect are absolutely necessary to t!ie proper 
working of the schools. 1 have exhibited improved plans at the 
public tne<^tings and Ircturei*, anil in every case where I have found 
buildings in process of erection or repair, iiavc suggested such ira- 
provemei'ts of plan assee»ned*to be requisite. 

I shall not say niijich, however, on this subject here, as I have re- 
cently issuid' to the teachers and trustees, a pamphlet on School 
Architecture, abridged from the excellent work of Mr. Barnard, with- 
a plan suitable for a cheap district seliool in this Province. I can 
notice the relative state of districts in this respect, under the head o£ 
•^ l\\nices of Districts.'- 

A good scho()i-tu)Use should have : 1. Sulficient space and height 
for accommodation and fresh air. 2 Projier means ior heating and 
ventilation. 3. A seat for each puf)il, or at least a separate seat for 
everv two pupils. 4. Backs to thu seals. 5. Seats and desks of 
convenient height for pupils of different ages. 6. A lobby, with pins 
for hats and cloaks, atul nieans for cleaning the child reus' feet iti 
summer and winter. 7. Onthonses for w.-iod, &.c. 8. Space lor a 
play-ground, if [)ossibl(5 ornamented with trees, &c. 9. Wall blaek- 
boards, especially near the teaclu'r's desli. In general, a schooU 
koiise should be creditable to iho district, attractive in external ap. 
pearance.and situation, and a model o( neatness and cleanliness, 
externally and internally. All these subjects are treated of hi the 
pamphlet above referred to. 

Tho law makes it one of my duties to give information respecting 
the embellisJitnent of gronnds on which school-houses stand. Un- 
iortunately liw many of the schools have no ground whatever 
attached to them, beinp built by permission on private property, or 
on the highway. In rnbst mstances, to avoid being altogether too 
lengthy in my recommendations, ( have heen. obliged to cmifine 
myself to the building Uself. In the questions to teachers, I Jisked 
fir information respecting the state of the grotmd, nnd some of the 
answers gave charactoiistic views of our provincial notions of, 
iiuprpveuient and embellishment. Onj teacher tells me that the 
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question is *' umntelligible ;" another, that the'grbund around his 
school is ^ too poor to be worth cultivation ;" anotb6r| that there 
are "some spruce bushes" on the ground, but that the trustees are 
not willing to cut them down. In fact, In the present stat6 of our 
schools, the very idea of surrounding a school-house with an enclo- 
sure, and planting trees and ornamental shrubs about it, has scarcely 
entered into the minds of the people of most districts. There are, 
however, a few honorable and very pleasing ^exceptions. 

In one instance I have found the ground attached to a scliool cul« 
tivated by the pupils, and presenting the appearance of a neat little 
garden. A few schools are enclosed by fenceis, and the ground 
within levelled and planted with trees and shrubs. Such examples 
are worthy of imitation in all the districts. A small lot of ground 
should be connected with the school-house, and the pupils and 
leachers should be aided and encouraged to improve and ornamentf 
it. Independently of their beauty, a few trees are very useful on 
account of the shelter which thej afford in winter, and their shade 
and coolness in summer. 

When in Boston, I procured from Mr. Joseph %i. Ross, chair ma- 
nufacturer, specimens of the chairs supplied in the grammar a^id 
primary schools of that city. These may be seen at the of&ce of 
the Provincial Secretary, aud I trust may be introduced into some of 
the schools. 

Of 165 teachers who have answered the questions addressed to 
them,. only 33 report that their school-houses have any ground at- 
tached to them, the remainder being on private property or on the 
highway. Only 5 of the 165 schools have any means of ventilation 
other than the door and windows ; 16 have more than one apart- 
ment ; 24 have door mats and scrapers, and hat pins ; 20 have wood- 
houses or other out-houses ; 26 have seats with backs, or the desks 
arranged so as to form backs. These facts shew very strongly the 
necessity of increased attention to the comfort of school children, 
more especially as the schools from which 1 have received answers 
ate probably far above the general average of the Province. 



3tIV. SCHOOL DISTRiCTS. '" 



Im this Province, as in most other countries, there is a tendency 
lo sub^livide the school districts, and thus create a large number o^ 
weak and ine&cient schools. This has, in general, been very pro- 
perly discouraged by the Commissioners^ as far as possible*. Were 
parents aware of the superior advantages of good and well-aupported 
sQhools, they would rather submit to much inconvenience thaii per- 
mit good districts to be sub-divided. 

6 



TJhe prov4sioo,jip,A0 prwnt Aqt,,ai]thoriziogjany diptrjctto h;i^ 
moif<p th^fi one school, has, I am iqfoimed, occasioned soniie difficulty 
in afe>v of the di5tri9ts. The Comjiiissioners can avoid this, how- 
ever, by requiring the demands of the law to be strictly complied 
wfth, which can scarcely be done except where there is real neces- 
sity. Another, check is the circumstauce, that if two schools be 
estaWished where one previously existed, without an increase, of 
pupils arid salary, the district will be entitled to. receive ho mor^ 
public money for its tn^ro schools than it did for one.* The establish- 
ment, of a plurality of schools should, however, be made discretion- 
ary with \,\ie Commissioners, or should be limited to districts whi^h 
liave at least 50 children to send to school. . * 

^ In large districts it is very useful to have a female teacher for the 
younger children, either in the same building witjji the district 
school, or separately. A primary school of this kind gives much 
additional comfort and advancement to the young children,' and 
enables the male tether to devote his time more exclusively to the 
advanced pupils. It may, perhaps, be proper in framing a new law, 
to make some ;sp^ial provision for primary schools of this kind. 

The position of school-houses is a fruitful source of contention. 
*rte geographical centre of a district should regulate this ; except 
when suitable ground cannot be obtained there, or wbeji a clear case 
can be madie out in favor of the centre of population. The erection 
of better and more permanent buildings, and a higher appreciation 
of the value of education, are required to remedy this evii. Much 
credit is diie to the Commissioners for the care and ps^ins which they 
have taken in arranging difficulties of this kind. 



XV. COmmOK SCHOOXS-.TH£IR STUDIES AND DISCIP5.I^]E • 

t 

'Our common schools are very diversified in character, sttjiJies ^nd 
fefticiency. Spin« are mere primary schools of a very low grade, 
teaching only reading, writing, and a little arithmetic,; other?^,''/p 
addition to all tne branches required by law in common schtxils, 
teach the classics, mathematics, or modern languages, and rise nearly, 
if not altogether, iq the level of n^y of.tt^ so-called grammar 
schools. 

Most pt the Boards of Commissioners following the practice under 
former acts, arrange the schools in classes, for the purpose of distri- 
buting the " Provincial aid ; and some arrangement of this kind is 
convfefii6!jL if riot necessary. It is indeed vvorfcy of cbnsiderS^tion, 
.whether a legal division of these schools into grades, with specifica- 
tion of the branches to be taught, and proportionate amounts of aid 
t*o be received, woiild not be desirably* , It might, J have po &ojibt. 



lowest possible amount of qualificfttidn. I sfiafH' «A<kW#^t(d edlftfet 
ififi^friiation on this subject before the clos^ elf the year; 
' 'Under the present head, I shall notice thi? v'arioir^ feranchie^'df fn- 
^ndtion and training in the common schools, their preseftt' criftdl^t 
a^ti'j Afid the means of improvement, . • . v 

' 1$ ihe tilosr important branch of inkrHeetual sch<^ educ«iti<!»tii 
Reigin^iAg' liritb the earliest attempts of schbol itisf^yitlfidb, wHiih 
developed to its full extent, it places within reach' of the pupit'atl 
li^e rich treasures of Etiglisb literatui^', making thb i¥i!Beii atid bbst 
&t laen his dailj' companions, awd giving him, in hiii oi^ftttfyjlVK^ 
e^&ns, in all his ditBcuIties, duties afrn} »spiration^i tb^%oulisd: aMI 
aid' of all human \^isdom and of Divine revelation. To realize' Ihfesd 
h^h results, in the education of all our children, to gk^tif the 
«<*66l-boy not only the mechanical power of reading, but thfe fkcil- 
9c jrdfltf desire of using it for its best etids, shoultf be the objcfet of 
the teacher in this department of his wotk. ' • , 

In thfe point of view, Reading presents itself as a in^cbatikft)^ an 
itttellectual, and a rhetorical art. 

* 1, The meohanical part of reading intiUidte the dt^tindt artifcula-* 
tion of words, their true pronunciation, the observance of the paui^; 
eto)plta^ii!} in its proper place, and t()ne ^s nearly as possilble like that 
oif a^r^^able speaking. Care, patience, aiid i^i^tcbftilness, are in'lhis 
pah of th^ exercise of especialvallte. One sentence acetufaffdy i^ad 
ii^ an important step in the pupil's progress. Cardlfess Pdadfng is' bift / 
practice in bad habits. 

Iti the lowest class of our schools, reading is a mechkiiical exer-' 
clife, and nothing more; and even in this, rto^ great exceltencd is 
attained. It ii^ quite usual to see a teacher hearing' a class read, 
without having a copy of the book before hitia fbr reference, and 
feonsequerrtly allowing many mistakes to pass uncbirected, andsotne- 
Wnifes, making corrections in the wrong places! I have heard* of 
teachers who drew up a class to read to their defsk, and then busied 
ih^rasellres with other matters, asking, when the sound of reading 
i&^ased, *<Have you finished ypur lesson?" I have not seen this, 
bitit have witnessed some things approaching tb it. ' Emphasis is 
V^ry* gienerally neglected in our schools. Tone is inore atfended to ] 
but the genuine school-boy drawl is not unfrecjuently heai'd froiii 
every rhember of a class. 

The most important advice that can be given to young teachers 
fti mfbrenco td this department, is to practice reading, espeoialty that 
cX the sdhbol lessons, referring to authorities in cases of Mubt. The 
liAtober should nod to f&e ctosi, and require them to imitate him 



A. tapelifr voithy of. ik» rnraie should be aUe la, «iii^ ]Qii^ialiii 
ins by examplfi as well a$ by precept. 

2. The iniellectual part of reading is really the mo&t importaajt, 
since it is Cor this that we teach the mechanical art. Yet it is ihe 
most ii^ected. It consists in teaching children the meaning of tlH» 
words and sentences which they read ; ia inducing them to ccH^nect 
the ideas of the lesson with their own previous knowledge, and to 
think of them in relation to their truths thek useful applications and 
tb(» inferences deduciUe from them. It includes also inqairy into 
the derivation of words, and criticism of the comjKisition ot ihtt 
writer. 

In this department, the good teacher endeavors to make his pupils 
ciMppoebend^ and thus render their own, any new words that may be 
i^t with. He questions them respecting the sense of the writer, 
and invites thepi to ask questions. He explains the purport of the 
naifative or discoiuse, and, if possible, places before them in a strik- 
ing and plain light anything valuable in the facts or principles stated 
or. the lessons imcnlcated ; so that these may become permanent 
parts of the furniture of the pupil's mind, tn this way, in the use 
9^ g€K>d reading books, he stores their minds with much useful in- 
formation, cultivates habits of thought, and furnisl^es material Ibr 
the healthy e^erci9e of the faculties of observing, reasoning and 
imagining, and oi the afTectioqs and moral sentiments. 

If English reading were made more of an intellectual exercisei 
from its very commencement, it would be more attractive to ehil^- 
dren ; and after leaving school, tbey would have a keener relish lor 
it, greater power of deriving benefit from it, and a more discrimi- 
nating taste in the selection of their mental food. To cuJtivate sucb 
tastes and powers, the teacher should be himself a lover of useful 
reading! and should, embrace every opportunity of extending bis 
knowledge, and cultivating his powers of appreciating and illas* 
trating the reading with which be may meet in the school; 

In the Scottish, Prussian and American schools, we havje excellent 
examples of tJ^je extent to which schoql reading can be made an 
intellectual exercise. The methods in the best Scottish schools. are 
models of attention to the meaning of words, their derivation, and 
the the use and import of prefixes and affixes The American 
schools devote a proportionably greater share of atlei;Uiou to the 
sense of the .passage and its applications. Alre,ady.we have n^any 
good teachers successfully imitating both these classes of models, 
and the intellectual part of the reading lessons is gradually rising to 
higher importance in most of our schools. It must be confessed, 
however, that there are some impediments to its more perfect prac- 
tice) which are not wholly within the control of the teacher. Irreg- 

t:|lar attendanoei deilolency of good bookd, and the hurxy and distrAO* 
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lioisi wmai0(f3mkt <hv Ibe necfosftity at teacbing ia one $;chool bo many, 
gr^ades of pupils, arc some of these. To the two first of these evils 
I have already referred. The last might, in many cases, be allevi- 
aled) by greater care and punctuality in the arrangement of exer-. 
ciseSy and by acting on the principle that the shortest lesson, care- 
fully studied and thoroughly taught, is of far nK)re value than the 
longest, ina^perfectly learned and heedlessly recited. The parents, it 
is true, in many districts, think that nothing has been done, unless 
their children receive long and hard lessons. The teacher should, 
however, at least attempt to ehlighten them in this matter, before 
giving way to thejr prejudices. 

The views above given oif English reading, as an intellectual 
exercise, strongly enforce the importance of introducing uniform, 
useful and unobjectionable elementary books, into the school. 

3. The rhetorical part of reading is a combined development of 
the mechanical and intellectual departments. A good reader should 
enter into the feeling and spirit of the writer, and express these in 
an easy and natural manner, by the inflexion of his voice.; and in 
doing so, he must avoid the extremes of tameoess and inflation, of 
carelessness and affectation. Of course, this cannot be taught with- 
out practical skill on the part of the teacher; and for this reason, 
very few of our schools rise so high as to attempt it. Teachers 
desirous of giving this finishing grace to the reading of their pupils, 
should' practice. good reading and elocution with the aid of good 
books ; and if they have opportunity they should take lessons in 
elocution. Chamher.s' volume on Elopution may b^ recommended 
as. a good aid in such studies. 

Much of the difficulty of teaching reading well, arises from an 
Tinskilful beginning. A rooted distaste of learning is often acquired 
in the dull task of learning the alphabet, and its consequent abs and 
spellings. 

The names of the letters, as taught in the alphabet, really have 
little connection with reading. The child who has learned to say 
A^, Be, does not, on that account, know that these letters, when 
placed together, form the syllable ab ; and saying doubh-you aitch 
aye see aitchf givps no clue to the pronunciation of the word which. 
Tiie names of the letters are useful only in oral spelling, and even 
in this they may be beneficially replaced by the sounds, breathing 
the consonants and sounding the vowels as they occur. *' When I 
first began to visit the Prussian Schools," says Horace Mann, *^ 1 
uniformly enquired of the teachers whether, in teaching children to 
read, they began with the *^ names of the letters," as given in the 
alphabet. Being delighted with the prompt negative which I inva;- 
riably received, I persevered in making the inquiry, till I perceived 
a look and tone on their part not very flattering to my intelligencci 
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in cemdiderittg a point so clear and s6 \rell settled as Ihid^ to htf mty 
longer a subject of discassion or doubt. The uniform statemenf 
was, that the alphabet, as such, had ceased to be taught as an exer^ 
cise preliminary to reading, for the last fifteen or twenty years, by 
every teacher in the kingdom. Whoever will compare the Oerolan 
language with the EngHsh will see that the reasons for a change 
are much stronger in regard to our own than in regard to the foreign 
tongue." 

The forms of the letters and their powers^ in easy and intelligible 
words, should be taught before teaching their names and order in 
the alphabet. This may be done in various ways. Evefy child' 
should be furnished with a slate, and should be taught to copJy let- 
ters from its book or from the black-board, or a copy painted on the 
wall ; or an object may be drawn on the 'black-board with its liame 
beneath, and the alphabet class employed in copying them. The 
children should be taught to read short words, denoting commoti 
objects, and to recognize them in new situations, and afterwards tb 
analyze them into the sounds represented by the letters. The learn- 
ers mUy then be employed to put out these letters on a printed 
page or s^ handbill ; or an alphabet card may be cut into pieces, arid 
the class required to select the letters and spell at their desks Words 
written on the black-boards. In these and other modes — reading, 
writing, and drawing, may be combined in the acquisition of the 
alphabet. The study thus becomes pleasing, the minds of the chil- 
dren are employed, and tjieir progress is rapid, while the dreary task 
of conning for weeks the meaningless names of the letters is avoided. 

The miserable drudgery of the younger classes in many of our 
schools has imprinted itself so deeply on my mind^ that I could have 
wished to have dwelt longer on this subject. I must content myself 
with recommending to teachers the views contained in some of the 
works on Education recommended in the Appendix, and to the pre- 
faces of the elementary books of Chambers' course. The stftdy of 
the Phonetic system of writing may also be recommended to teach- 
ers as a means of familiarising them with those anomalies in the 
spelling and pronunciation of our language, which, under any 
method, render the acquisition of its elements so difficult. 

Spelling is a necessary accompaniment of English reading, and 
must therefore be noticed here. It is very generally taught in this 
country by requiring the pupils to commit to memory colutnns of 
words from a spelling-^book, though this method is falling greatly 
into disuse in the schools of other countries. I do not object to 
column*eipelUng as a variety, but nothing can be more heattless or 
.nsalesfi than to keep learnem almost continually conning over co- 
lumns of << nonsense'' spellings. Even where de^nitioni ara given, 
as in Carpenter's SpsIUng-booki the case is little betteri since these 



aire mereljr li^a^d by rqi^e^ atid the words are oftea defined by 
.Pitheris more 'unintelligible than themselves. Where column-spelling 
is practised, t would recommeud the spelling book of the Scottish 
Schoolmasters' Association, as one of the most skillfully constructed 
with which I am acquainted. 

Spelling must always be one of the most dry and uninteresting 
parts of the school exercises, and the irregularity of the orthography 
pf our language must always make its acquisition a work of diffi- 
culty. For these reasons the methods of teaching must be varied 
as much as possible, and must be practised with persevering dili- . 
gence. 

Both written and oral nlethods must be employed. The former 
are the more useful, since we require to spell in writing more fre- 
quently than in speaking, and it often happens that children who 
can spell words orally do not writ;e them correctly. Words or sea- 
teoces should be dictated by the teacher, and the pupils .should copy 
them on their slates or on paper ; or the teacher may require the 
pupils to dictate to him while he writes the words on the black- 
board. Oral spelling should be taught in ev^ry reading lesson, and 
the exercise should be varied by causing the scholars to spell in 
turns, as called on, and sim^itaneously ; by letters, by syllables, by 
words, and by sentences ; , and by the names and powers of the 
letters. \ 

2. Writing and "DtsmUkt* 

Writing is a very simple, mechanical art ; yet, judging from the* 
rarity of easy and elegant writers, we might be led to suppose that 
it is of very difficult attainment. Apart from the deficiencies attri- 
butable to natural differences in the perceptive and imitative powers 
of children, and to the degeneration of writing from neglect after 
leaving school, the frequency of bad writers may be attributed to 
the following causes : 

1. In very few of our schools are proper implements and conve- 
niences for writing afibrded. Desks nearly as high as the chins of 
the writers, sloping at far too great an angle, with an awkward 
ledge in front, and hacked by the knives of successive classes of 
whittlers, are by no means conducive to good writing ; neither are 
soft, thin paper, undressed quills, or the very cheapest steel pens, 
and wretched imitations of ink. Unless parents and trustees aban- 
don the old maxim, that "anything will do for beginners," they 
.must expect to find only a few of the children most gifted with 
imitative power, becoming good writers. 

2. The want of slates is also a serious deficiency in the case of 
young scholars. Children should be furnished with slates from the 
first day of their entering school^ and should be frequently epiployed 
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in copying objects and letters. In this way the elements of letters 
are acquired before the child begins to use paper. Many teachers 
do not approve of writing on the slate ; but if the children be con- 
fined to letters and their elements, and be furnished with long pen- 
cils, and taught to hold their hands properly, no evil need be appre- 
hended, and great facility will be given in the use of pen and 
pencil. 

3. A common evil is to require children to write words and sen- 
tences before they have mastered letters. This leads to a sprawling, 
indistinct hand, which only becomes worse by repetition, and ends 
in producing bad writers of the worst species. It is true that chil- 
dren become wearied by being too long detained with mere elements. 
This may be avoided, however, by teaching only a few letters tho- 
roughly at first, and then combining these into words. The use of 
the slate is also a very effectual mode of obviating it, 

4. Want of attention on the part of the teacher, is another futile 
cause of bad writing. The children are told how to write, but there 
is no continuous supervision of their work, and they are thus allowed 
to form bad habits which fix themselves more firmly on each repeti- 
tion. The exercises of the school could be so arranged that, during 
the time of writing, the teacher should occupy himself exclusively 
in watching and correcting the performance of the pupils. In writ- 
ing, as in every other case, where habits of mechanical execution 
are to be acquired, especial care is required in the first attempts of 
the learner. 

Children, so soon as they are sufiiciently advanced, should be 
taught to copy from Books — to write letters, bills, receipts, &c., 
since it often happens that children who can copy well from slips 
cannot write intelligibly when this aid is withdrawn. 

Drawing is closely connected with writing, being merely the 
" writing down of objects," and is well worthy of cultivation in all 
the schools. Most of our teachers know nothing of drawing, and 
hence cannot use the black-board very efficiently ; nor can they 
empby drawing as an introduction to writing, or as an aid in teach- 
ing young children to read. " In the German Schools," says Dr. 
Ryerson, " drawing is taught simultaneously with writing, as is 
also the case in the schools of the Christrian brethren, and other 
excellent schools in France. In all these schools the writing was 
superior to any writing of pupils of similar ages that I had ever wit- 
nessed." The testimony of Horace Mann is to the same effect : 
"Such excellent hand writing as I saw in the Russian Schools I 
never saw before. I can hardly express myself too strongly on this 
point. In Great Britain, Prance, or our own country, I have never 
seen any schools worthy of being compared with their's in this res- 
pect. I have before said that I found all children provided with a 



liate aud pencil. They write and print letters, and begin with the 
elements of drawing either immediately or soon after they enter 
school. This famishes the greater part of the explanation of their 
excellent hand writing." 

Drawing lessons for young children should at first be very simple. 
Parallel lines, perpendicular, horizontal, or inclined ; segnrients of 
circles ; curveis ; geometrical figures ; combinations of these lines and 
figures to forni patterns ; plans of the school ; copies of very simple 

5rints, and of common objects, are very good for the commencement, 
'hey should be drawn on the black-board, or stuck up before the 
class, and the children, after the work is done, may examine and criti- 
cise the slates of each other. ' 

To teachers who wish instructions for themselves on this subject, I 
can recommend the first and second book of Drawing in Chambers' 
Educational Course. A few simple lessons in drawing will be given 
at the Institutes which I propose holding. 

3« AiiUuBetle avA Book*keeptag« 

In'teaching Arithmetic, an early coirimencement— -thorough ground- 
itifg in the elements, especially in enumeration — full illustration by in* 
telligible examples, and careful explanation of the rules, seem to be the 
most essential requisites. 

In the schools of this Province, the old system of keeping the chil- 
dren constantly sitting at their slates, groping their way through ques- 
tions with the aid of rules which they do not well comprehend, is still 
loo prevalent, though gradually giving place to better methods. It 
produces that class of arithmeticians who, after having gone twice 
^* through the book," cannot work the most ordinary busines questions. 
The following are, I think, the improvements most required in our 
schools : 

1. The more full introduction of mental arithmetic, especially for 
the younger scholars. Every child who goes to school can count a 
little. None are therefore too young to commence with simple ques-' 
AoDs in mental arithmetic. They do not require «books ; one book for 
the School is quite sufficient, and the facility in calculation which chil- 
dren acquire with great ease, by a little drilling every day, is very sur- 
S rising. On this subject Wood (Account of the Edinburgh Sessionsdi 
cbool) says : ^* It was in arithmetic we first succeeded in kindKng 
that ardour which has since diffused itself through every other depart- 
ment of the institution. Arithmetic, which had hitherto been one of 
their dullest occupations, now became to the scholars a source of the 
highest interest and amusement. " ^* Those who have not bad an op- 
portunity of witnessing the performance of our children in mental 
airithaietic, may form some estimate of \i when they are told that, on 
nn^re than one occatioo, when three or lour of our best arithmtticiant 
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wejre employed to answer one question io eyary p«ge of the '^Rep^f 

Reckoner,*' and selected from every variety of column in that page — 
(that is to say, the first question being 13 yards at a farthing, the aer 
cond 54 at a half-penny, the third 95 at three farthings, and so on to 
the last, beings perhaps, 10.000 at 19s. 6d.) — the whole questims, 
being 147 in number, were answered seriatim with'm twenty minutei^ 
including the time taken by ourselves in announcing the question/' 
The dullest can comprehend that such facility as this is worth Uyiog 
for. To facilitate the study of this useful branch, I have, in the past 
year, furnished to most of the Boards of Commissioners^ a few cheap 
works on Mental Arithmetic, for distribution to the teachers, and 1 
wish, if possible, to extend this to every school in the Province. 
- 2. The more frequent use of the black-board and numeration frMie. 
The black-board furnishes an invaluable means of placing before the 
eyes of children plain illustrations of the rules, which may enable tl^^ 
children to work the questions with a thorough,- knowledge of the pcor 
cesses to be performed and the results to be obtained. The teacher 
may ask a question, aisd explain its parU, or oaiU on* the pupils to ex- 
plain. He may give geometrical illustrations of some rules ; for, in- 
stance, of fractions by dividing squares or lines. He may state ques- 
tions, and require the clafts to dictate the process. He may phiceri^. 
pupil at the board to do this. The teacher's own invention and expe- 
rienpe^ and the insti:uctions given in educationat works, will suggest 
muny, other ways of rendering the black-board available 

The numeration, frame is a square wooden frame, fitted with wires. 
and sliding balls, which can be purchased ready made, or may be cq^i-. 
^ructed from an old skite frame by the teacher. It is exceedii^ly. 
useful in teaching numeration, and the simple rules to yoiing chil-' 
dren. Good instructions for constructing and using such a frsune 
will be found in Palmer's Teachers' Manual, and Emerson's /School 
Mast^. 

3. Teaching in classes. I have already noiiced this in treating q^ 
the schools of the United States. It is equally in exleiisive use in 
Britain and tlie continent, and is becoming more general here. It la 
equally applicable to slate and mental arithmetic Care s^uld b^ 
taken that the whole class actually work, and that the dullest pU|)U« 
do not copy from the more active. If the teacher be energetic, the 
class can be kept in a state of perfect liveliness aad activity^ and- p^ 
large amaunt of work will be done in a short time. Irregular atteiuiU 
aupe is the greatest difficulty ; but if the teacher can keep to^fether a^ 
sufficient number of moderately regular pupils, lie should peraevec^ 
and may perhaps at the examifiation be able to show the difiereot re.i 
.suits of regularity in classes, and irregularity with solitary work. * 

'. 4. it is very questionable if the prevalent. method of. copying, ques- 
i^iims into blank })QQka be of much service* If tHe pbildren cab be 
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itoade ta understand tbiej>roce^Sf .t^e^^esferv^tioo of the figures \% of 
little benefit. A (arge amount of time is consumed which might be 

- ^Ripioycd En ordtnarywrifhig or working questions ; or, when the pu- 
rfMls mve svfficieitlly advane^, in writing metcantiie forms, and in 

book-keeping. Where children can, be induced to work at home, a 
fimch belter method is to give out questions which they can copy 4t 

- home into an ejcetciae book, and bring to the teacher for revisal. 

Boak-k^ing and Accounts should form a r^ular part of the 
'^school invtraction of all children, whether male or fenrnle. The fdi- 
kmaBg remarka on this subject, by Emerson , are eo full of practical 
wisdom, that I make no apology for copying them : 

Connected with arithmetic, and the great practical end for which it is studied, is the 
Icnowfedge of aocoonts; Many parts of aritemetic commonly taught at school, are, to most 
Mr*MM> nuttera of mere jevriosity. It ii well to t^rn chem if there be time enough, but to 
omi( them wonid be no serioas loss. While « knowledge of accounts is necessary to every 
person who is likely to have properly of his own, or the management of that of another. 

It m iMeepMry to thril>. The merchant or dealer on a large or small scale, cannot tell 
definitehf if the business he ia engi^^od in be prodnotive or not, nniess he keeps an exact at- 
count of his payments and receipts. The fanner cannot be sure how much more productive 
one branch of mdostry is than another, without an account of the outlay and income of botl. 

it i« neoesiAry to economy: The minister, or clerk, or teacher#on a salary— the head of 
. a family, with ai limited income, or the iiiechanie, with a fixed rate of wages, caimot tell 
what he can or onght to afford — what expenses he may allow, or what he must deny hiui- 
•elf^ unless be knows from month to mooth what is his income and what are his expences. 

It M'Heeesviry to jii«tioe. Whoever deals on credit, even for a Kmlted period, — whdnver 
receives or parts wilii money, goods, labor or time, for which an equivalent i» to be given or 
received hereafter, must keep an exact account with every person with whom he deals, or 
have a itiemoi^ ftom whksh no purtlcular of traie, place, quantity or value, can bft erased, 
or be will neeessarily ran the rjsk of doing injustice to himself or his neighbor. If I have 
given my. note or promise .to pay, I ;im bound to make timely provision. This I v»>vtt do ; 
and this I cannot do, unless f know how much I may lay aside for the purpose each week 
and mtaCh, imnii ibo day of payment comes. If 1 look upon what I have as the gift of God, 
and myself as his steward, and therefore bound to devote what I can spare from the claims 
of family, kindred and friends to the relief of the sufferings, the wants, or the ignorance of 
•Hie ekildren, I cannot without exactness in my accounts be 9ure that I am opening my band 
W «liari^ wHlMwt a violation of the mero imperative demands of justice. 

Every one, thereiore, should be taught aceouuts ; and tho teacher should be prepared to 
explain such modes of keeping them as are best suited to the probable future condition of 
hfapapik. 

I may add tliat much of the recklessness in incurring pecuniary lia- 
bilities, and the want of punctuality in payments, too common in this 
country, probably depend nearly as much on deficiency in keeping . 
accounts as in want of morality. 

I have endeavored to introduce the book-keeping of Chambers' 
Course into some of the schools, and hope to furnish an additional 
quantity in the present year to the poorer schools. An intolligenJt 
teacher can easily adapt the forms given in this work^to farmers', mer 
chanics', Qr household accounts. 
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4. GrMRVUIT Att4 Con|pMlti*B4 



The practical knowledge o( the grammar of the Uingiuige whMi 
a person speaks and writes, is nndoubiedljr necessary to ereo a com- 
mon school education. Yet,, if we could ascertain haw miiek of 
proper speaking and writing actually results from the teaching of 
grammar in the schools, I jbar that the information would be of a 
rather discouraging nature. Grammar is at present too much a 
matter of rote, or if rise it above this, it rests in the fluent i^petition 
and use of technicalities and rules, without much application of 
these to the ordinary habits of speaking and writing. The OMams 
are made much of -r- the end is kept out of eight. 

Many teachers, more especially in the poorer and more neglected 
districts, are unable to teach grammar, even in the most mechaaieal 
way, and some frankly confess that they are so. In those districts 
where the qualifications required by the new law have been properly 
insisted on, many teachers have been rejected on this ground, and 
others have been enjoined to study and improve. In many districfi^, 
also, the parents have a prejudice against grammar ; and even when 
the teacher is desifous of giving instruction in it, will not give their 
children means or permission to enter on the study. On the other 
hand, here and there a school may be found in which the whole of 
the children are acquiring^ along with their English reading, such a 
knowledge of the structure of the language a^ shall enable them in 
after life to use it m writing and speaking, without making them- 
selves ridiculous. 

The following hmts, if reduced to practice, would remove some 
of the prevailing defici«mcies of our schools in this department. 

1. The teacher should cultivate habits of correct speaking. When 
a teacher said to me some time since, in answer to a question on this 
subject, *' O yes, I teaches them grammar," he gave more infoi^ma* 
tion on the nature of his teaching than he intended to communicate. 
There can be no useful teaching of grammar where both teacher and 
pupils constantly and heedlessly violate its rules. 

2. The teacher should take every opportunity of forming correct 
habits of speaking in his pupils, lie should never allow them to 
use incorrect forms of expression, in speaking to him or to one 
another ; and he should devote especial attention to inaccuracies or 
vulgarisms, that may he prevalent among the children or in the 
locality. If this be done kindly and perseveringly, and with refer- 
ence to the rules of correct speaking which have been violated, no 
mode cf teaching grammar can be more valuable. The teacher 
f^hould freely allow the pupil to correct his own grammar, wlieh he 
happens to be in error. No diminution of respect will arise from 
this ; since, if the pupils nerceive the error and are not allowed to 
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mwHiunh; ftt^rwiU i«ipwi fbm tii<4»r itiieli ism than if he illows 
them to correct him, and frankly owns the mistake. 

9. It iBfo^t be borne in rnind^ that every chitd who enters school 
has a certain amount of knowledge of language, and certain habits 
of speaking ; in shorty erer^ child has a practical grammar of bis 
awn. He uses the part* of speech, distinguishes between singular 
and plural', forms comparatives and superlatives, dus., perhaps not 
always correctly, but with readiness aiul ease. What we wish to 
teach; is not so much technical names for the things whieb be 
already knows, as the correct arrangement of his previous Imowi* 
edge, im eictetilwon, and its application with greater propriety. 

4. As a consequent^e of this, the best method of commencing 
framntar, is to arrange and render accurate the pupil's previous stock 
of words. This may be well done by means of the bIack*fooard. 
For ittstmee, a young class may be called up, and the teacher may 
ask them to give him names of things, persons or places, to write on 
the board. He will soon obtain abundance of such words, and can 
then show thfat they belong to one class or kind, and can refer to 
the. gmmmar definition. He can take the same, or a similar list of 
words, and require the pupils to change their forms, so as to convey 
the idea of more thau one, or many objects of the same kinds. He 
will thtis obtain plural forms of various kinds, and attract attention 
to the fact, tfvat all are not formed in the same manner ; and then to 
the rules given in the grammar. Writing a noun on the board, he 
can ask for words showing of what kind it may be, or what are its 
qualities, and in^ thi^^way he can obtain from the children them* 
Mlves, all the parts of speech and their use ; thus makin|[ the gram* 
mftr ^elhiitiMis and rules^ at once intelligible af>d interesting. 

A similar method may be followed in syntax. For instance, 
let the teacher work on the board, <^I says, he do do, we is,'* and 
ether incorrect expressions of the same kind, some of which may, 
peYb^ps, be in use by tl>e [Hipils, and ask \t they foe correct, when 
the error is detected, he can at once making plain the absurdity of 
joining a noun referring to one thing, with a verb referring to many 
tfaingSi and vice verm. He can then refer to the rule, and show 
hrow in The natiare of things, the verb must be made to «nit the 
thing spoken of, and not the notin changed to suit the verb. If 
methods of this kind were followed, we should not find this first 
rtiJe of syntax so very freqently violated. 

d. It must have occnn'ed to most intelligent teachers, that ety- 
fiiological parsing is chiefly valuable as pti introduction to syntax, 
and as a means of extending the pupil's knewtedge of the import 
and relations of words, fll^ncef the question^— why ? — should be in 
censtant use, and the reasons of every thing brought otit as far as 
possible. Parsing from the reading lesson is an admiJiiible method. 
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ing and thorc»ugbly ititeiligibla. 

&. Praotice, in speaking and writiog oorreotly, is the "oply tnathod 

. o( makipg grammar really useful. Hence, in Mldiiioo io Ito Qon«c- 
tk)n of ordinary expressions, already referral io, ihe teaeber ehould 
give abundance of exercises in fraaiog and eorrecUng aenl#ncetf , net 

^only orally but ou the bUick-board^ slates nod papsr. It is worthy 
of note bare, that in giving exercises, it is expedient iK»t to be too 
discursive, but to leacb one thing at a timCi a rule valuable in iril 
departments of teaching. 

<«Tbe practical grammar of oor language sbettld be (aoglit io 
every school, ev^ry day, and to every pupil, both by the exanple 
and corrections of the teacher. Language existed before ^mmmt. 
Language is not founded on rules of gratnnuur, but the rules «re 
founded on the usages of language.'' '^ The fules of gfaoiBaar will 
never make correct speftkers or writersy without the peactice of 
writmg and speaking correctly. A ifecent traveller says: The 
Prussian leaches by their constant habit of eonvefsing wich their 
pupils ; by requiring a complete answer to every question ; -by never 
allowing a mistake in termination, or in the ooUeotion of words and 
clauses, to pass uncorrected, nor the sentence M corrected Co pass 
uorepeated ; by requiring the poetry of the reading lessons to be 
changed into oi'al or written prose, and the prose to be paraphrased 
or expressed in different words ; and by exacting a general accoiuit 
or summary of the reading lessons-^are as we may almost say — eon- 
stantly teaching grammar ; or as they more comprehensively call it, 
the German language. It is easy to see that composition is ineloded 
under this head ; the writing of regular essays or tfaenMs being only 
a later exercise." But grammar is taught theoreticaUy as well as 

.practically in the Prussian schools. Another late. traveller in Prussia 
thus describes the manuer. of teaching the parts of speech : '^Gina- 
mar is taught directly and scientifically, yet by nomeaos in a dry^r 

Vteohnical manner. On the contrary, technical terms are carefnny 
avoided, till the child has become familiar with tl&e nature and use 
of the things designated by them ; and he is able to use them as the 
names of ideas which have a definite existence iu his mind, and not 
as awful soutids dimly shadowing forth some mysteries of science^ 
into which be hsts no power to penetrate." * 

I have sanctioned the use of .Lennie's Grammar in the schools, 
being unwilling to interfere with a useful work so very generally in 
use. I would, however, recommend to teachers to procure the 
'^ Introduction to Grammar," and << First and Second Part of Grwn« 
mar, of Chambers' course, as great models in arrangement, method 
^nd simplicity of definition. 



0$mf99iU$n should be taught in-every achool. It is ap iaterestifig 
e^iiH^isei aad while it gives command of words and acciuracy and 
«4iCtneiS) of Mpi^ssipn, it affords opjsiortufiity for improvement' in 
i^fiti^g, spalUn^smd grauunacr The black-board, slates and paper 
may be u$ed ; and very simple &X3ercise&may be given at first, gi'adu- 
fi)]y bading: t|i# pupil to compIeaL sentences^ descriptions and narr^-. 
itvesi An aduiirabie course of exercises for yoiing pupiis will be 
fatuid in Chambers' Jntroduction to Composition, Reid's Rudiments of 
Cwnfiiositiony and Parker's Progressiye Exercises^ are also useful bookSf 

5. Qeograpky. 

The slUKiy of ^ography is rather one of the ends than of the means, 
of aduealioii ; and is not so necessary a part of the instruction of ther 
common sclij^o^, as the departments previously noticed. It is, how-, 
ever, wisely introduced into our schools, as well as into those of other. 
ciHinlriea^ becaiise.it is. a most interesting subject, intiniately connected 
with th? ordinary business of life> necessary to the possession of ah 
average amount of in:telligence, and required of many young persons ii) 
planning theic very first steps in iheir course in life. 

In the examinations under the new law, several teachers were found 
incompetent tP teach geography — ^ singuleir fact,, since it seems won- 
derful that persons having so frequent occasion to read passages refer- 
ring to places^ should not have sufficient curiosity to study the 'subject, 
for their own information. 

Geography should be taught on the inductive method, — beginning i 
with the facts^ already possessed by the pupil and leading him on tq/ 
the unknowQ, instead of beginning with great general truths, referring 
to the earth and its planetary relations,, which an adult mind requires 
much. previous knowledge to comprehend. Plans, of the school-rootn 
and its vicimty, information about places whose names the pupils have 
heard, pointing out these places and those that lie between^ on the 
map, the rontes by which, they can be reached^ 4S£.c.y are excellent initi- 
atory lessons in geography f6r young children ; ancl having in this way 
obtained clear ideas of places in their own vicinity, and of the general 
features of the more important parts of the earth's surface, they will be 
prepared to enter with interest on the regular study of the subject* 

Gi^Qgcaphy should always be taught with the aid of maps ; otherwise, 
from being one of the most interesting of studies^ it degenerates into ^ 
mere djry catalogue of names, and a mass of unintelligibly and uncou- 
nected'descriptions. It is greatly to be regretted that our schools 
u» at present so ill supplied with wall maps* The trustees auc^ 
peo|»Ie should endeavor to remedy this deficiency, as mapfs can now 
be< procurei^ very, cheaply. , A cheap globe is also a most va)|UabIi| 
addition to the furniture of a. school-roomi . { 

The black-board is a most valuable auxiliary in tqaching ^ep^ra-* 



f»by. The elementary }ess6ns abeve mentioned may be dviwn on 
t. The teacher may draw rnde and enlarged copies of maps oft it^ 
and may cause the pupils to draw maps from their books, or, wlieii 
further advanced, from memory. Teachers shoutd familiarize them* 
selves with the simple art of copying maps on an enlarged scale, by 
dividing the surface of the small map into a number of squares, and 
the surface of the black-board, or a large sheet, into the same num- 
ber of larger squares, and then drawing, in each of the large squaresi 
the portion of the map contained in the corresponding square of the 
small map. 

Drawing maps on paper is also a valuable and very interesting 
exercise, and may be made a reward for diligence and good conduct. 
Large maps may also be copied on paper or white cotton, by the 
pupils or teacher, and may be used as substitutes for wall maps in 
the school. 

All the children in our schools should be thoroughly taught the 
geography of their own country. Without this it is difficult to fttm 
accurate conceptions of the geography of other countries, or <tf the 
relative importance of their own. Without this they cannot so well 
perform their parts as patriots and good members of society. If all 
the people of our Province had more accurate and full information 
respecting the physical features, political divisions, extent, oapabHi« 
ties and resources of their own country, we should have more intemul 
trade and intercourse — ^less emigration ; and a higher tone of patriot- 
ism and enlarged public opinion would replace those narrow local 
views which now oppose all general improvements. Yet, this im- 
portant branch of education is very generally neglected. Even in 
some of the best schools, children who are well acquainted with the 
geography of foreign countries, know nothing of the most important 
features of their own and neighboring counties. Thus the counties 
of this Province become like separate and independent states rather 
than parts of one srpall and compact country ; and our young people 
knowing nothing of their native land, and taught to believe the 
most flattering accounts of other countries, are disposed to remove to 
places which really offer no greater, or, perhaps, smaller natural ad- 
vantages. 

(n other parts of the world this is well understood. Our neigh- 
bors of the United States, for example, often occupy nearly two» 
thirds of their books of geography with their own country, thus 
reminding us of the Chinese idea of the earth, with the celestial 
empire in the centre, and other countries forming a rianow rim all 
around. 1 would not, of course, recommend that we should llms 
give to our own country an undue share of attention. We should^ 
however, bestow upon it that amount of study which its importaQoir 
to ourselves demands. 
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']%e ihap and geognipfijr 6f N6T^19i;otia hare' heett ifftftidtief^ 
^txting the past 'summer into a number' of the schools not preriousiy 
^tt)[)ptied with them, and I hope in the present year to eartend^'the 
supply still farther: , 1 

H* AiMloiiai BrantfMi of l»4tni^UM« 

TT'he studies to which I have already referred j are those required 
l^y kw in the common schools; and which are necessary to theii* 
real efliciency. There are, however, several other subjects which 
may be introduced; when the teacher has tyne and ability. The 
scientific principles of agriculture may be taught in many of the 
C6mmon schools, as well as in the grammar schools. Human Physi- 
ology, in Its application to health, is a highly improving iBtudy of 
Sreat practical utility. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
rktural History, may be taught from simple text-books. Yocal 
music is olten easily introduced. Lessons or objects niky be given; 
especially on objects which are found in the locality^ and pupils may 
be induced to collect natural or arti^cial objects, to which a shelf 
may be devoted in the school, and which may serve for giving these 
lesions. History is another very valuable additional branch for 
conimon schools. ► i.i 

^ Mitch information on these subjects is contained in the'books df 
Charhbers' course, and the names of a few other useful Works ar^ 
j^ivetf in the Appendix. 

It is, of course, not desirable to overload a school with a multif 
plicity of studies; and it must be borne in mind that reading^. 
Writing, arithmetic arid grammar, are the main objects, and that a 
thorough knowledge of these will enable the pupil afterwards to 
master for himself all tbe subjects to which I have referred unde^ 
this head. <' Better to teach a few things well than to skim super- 
ficially over air the sciences." There are, however;' two methods iti 
which these additional studies, or some of them, may in many in- 
8tat:ces, be beneficially introduced. 

; 1. Books on such subjects, of a popular character, may be used as 
jl^ading books for advanced classes. History is niuch taught In thi^ 
w;ay; and Physiology, Natural Philosophy, or Natural History, 
mfght be introduced in the same manner. 

2. General exercises may be given to the whole s6hool, at stated 
times, or occasionally. Such exercises, by relieving the weariness 
of the children, save time, and may, when skilfully emidoybd, be 
miide the means of cultivating habits of observation and thought, 
tihii of communicating much useful information bearing on the 
"studies of the schodl, or (he employments of the scholars in future 
)ife.^ Vocal musid mayi)e introduced in this Way. Natural History 
and the processes of various manufacturesi may be taught in tbe 
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fame' mwntr. Any eommcMi aitifioial or natural objeet, or mtf of 
the idteootsena of nature, as the tides, winds, fee, may be takfut, 
questions asked by the teacher, explanations given, and. doubtful 
points left over for future thought and inquiry. The introduction of 
Buch general exercises has, I have no doubt, aided in giving to the 
Germans and the people of the United. ^States, those observant, 
ifaoughtful habits, which have enabled them to turn into sourqee of 
wealth, 60 many of those minor resources, which in comparatively 
uneducated countries, are altogether neglected. 

Where agricultural chemistry is taught in common schools, a les- 
son in the Catechism Should be given during the day, and the expe- 
liments shown and explanations given at a separate hour in the 
evening* For further information on this subject, I refer to the head 
^'Gframmar schools." 

If a good text-book on the Constitution of oqr country, and iti 
most important laws, could be obtained, this subject might be taught 

with very gpbd results. 

\ I ■ , 

7. Moral and ReJigiont Training* 

In every school there must be more or less of the formation of 
moral or immoral habits ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
high moral influences should here be brought to bear on the minds 
of the young. , This is, however, rather a matter of discipline aQ4 
training, than of direct instruction ; since moral teaching apatt from 
example and the formation of habit, is nearly useless. The good 
teacher should be in his own person a pattern of good morality* 
Be should watch every deviation from rectitude on the part of th0 
children, and kindly endeavor to impress them with the evil of every 
bad practice. He should endeavor, in the discipline of the school, 
to cultivate and strengthen the higher moral sentiments, and avoid 
every thing of a degrading character. He should aim to regulatf 
his school, rather by the consciences and benevolent feelings of thf 
pupils than by fear. 

He will point out the moral lessons deducible from pa9sa|;es in the 
ordinary reading books, and bring the lessons of. history and biof^rir 
phy to bear on the elevation of his pupils. The mipfal . class-book 
of Chambers' course affords much material^ which may be ,bei^j9r 
ficially used in this way. 

The uioral influences in the schools are, on the whole, improving. 
Formerly, many teachers of intemperate habits an(i otherwise of bad 
moral character, were employed. These are now rarely to be foupd, 
except in some remote and poor districts ; and \% is to be hoped ^%i 
the pupils every where will soon regard a man of bad ipharactf r as 
altogether disqualified for the important duty of instructing tUi 
young- ...>..,,.. ., -.., < ., 
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' abimit«1)&t' difficult nater^. As fchany qne^ions have been put to me 
in reference to it, it may be proper to notice the condition of our 
/ acfaoote in this resp^ci, a&A the views o{ it vrhkh i hare gir^en. 

All are wiUiBg to admit that tbe^only foandstioo of pure moralitf 
il iQ be fo^Ofdin the imtbs of the Chrisiian religioa ; and oonetlMiy 
tltetit«is tbe duty of -fiihriitisin parents to hting uptheir ebildiea ta 
tto *^aui^^rci and: admonition o( the Lord." . When^ boweTer, us 
iuqa^e tOjh^Wrg r^t an.eKlent ,tbis dnty should be dekgatad toite 
tasc^beti and what the precise nature of the religious instruction of 
the school should be, we meet with many di&r^Mes of oipimon* : 
, In tbw3i. cire^m8lane^s, the course ta^en by the la^w^in peeserfing 
«B|ira ailence on this poipt^ appears to me to be the best that could 
'have been adopted ; and I am happy tc staiei thai it seems to conft- 
miwd itself to. tihe good sense and feeling of the majority of Chris^ 
IMia'of aU ditciominations. ' \ ^ 

Ul^er our law, the religious instruction to be eommutiicated be- 
^•omes a matter q/t m^rtual arrangement between the parents and the 
•tiBpeber. Thus those parents who have confidence in the teacher as 
a religioijis in^tractor for their children^ can have the benefit of such 
iMtiCUctiou ; and those who have not such confidence, are under xio 
necessity of having views which they do not rdish obtruded upon 
tlieir children. In this way, there is practieally a large amount of 
/ftUgioas in8trqclt(^ cpii^municated in the schools ; and many of tiie 
tenebers are persons of tew piety^ who give such icstraction, when 
d^ired, with earaeetness and zeal* Evei} where the pareala betoag 
to different denominations, it is pot absolutely necessary to for^o 
the benefits of religious instruction, since, despite ail the diffiBcenees 
Uiat subsist, the great truths of Christian morality, and many of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, are common to all denominations 
^ ChcUtiene. 

The feUowing exttmcts frojtn the Instru^ions of the Couneil 0f 
Pi^blio InsiruiOtion for Upper Oafiadk, ttrell express the vifws above 
4iUited. 

Tha poblic religi^ni cxcreisei of taoi}. school sball he a mattar of ' mutiitl ▼olantary 

"armngement between the trustees and teacher ; and it shall he a matter of mutoal 

ililtaUry afrati|;ein^{y| betiteen tha teacher and the parent or guardian of each pupil, as 

« to whether be ahall bear sach paptl raehe from ibe Boripturea, or Catectiisni, or other anoi* 

mary of religions doctrjne and duty, of the persuasion of soch parent or gnardian. Bwh 

-Mcitations, however, are not to interfere with the regular exercises of the school. 

.Evfc the pilttc^>liM of religion aiid* miridity should be incaleaied on all the childreii of 
the school. .... The teacher shall exert his beat eiMieavors* both by exan>pie asd preeept, 
1o impress upon the minds of all children committed to his care and instruction the princi- 




society; 

gotemment is founded; and it is the duty of each teacher to endeavor to lead his pupils, as 
|biir«§Mi ttid^ttptekies wi^ adsih, info « dear nnderstandifig of the tendeticy of the above 



t9B to promote thoir Cbtaro happinoM; and aJfo to poi&t ont to Am tha ovil top^jpocf^of 4* 

oppotito viees. 

... I . . . . 

Under this helid it is proper to netioe Hie reediiig^of the^Senptoves 
in aefaools. This is, oi course, on the principles already staled, a 
matter of mutual agreement between the parent and the^teacMr. In 
tbe majority of the districts, how«^er, the parents am sflixleua iibilt 
their children should read the Word of Ood, or hear it t^ad, And it 
-may tbefefore be proper to notice what I conceive to be ani4)Me'<if 
tlie practice, too common in the schools, as veil as a prefemble^tnode 
adopted by our best teachers. 

It is sqrely degi«ding to tbe Holy Scriptures to employ them as a 
mere taift^book in the mechanical drudgery of learning to read, aiftd 
I fear that it too frequently tends rather to disgust the childhwn vrMh 
their contents than to interest or instruct them. This is still 'ttttte 
certainly the case when the children read directly through tbe SetAf^- 
tnres, without selections, and are thus obliged to read much that 
cannot be made intelhgible to them by the telhchei^ and must cons^ 
quently be dry, irksome, anddistasteful. A much preferable mettiod 
is to select from the narrative portions of the Old Testament, the 
ProTefbs, and the Gospels, passages suitable to the capacity (yf the 
children, and to explain the references to custom and history, and 
tile simple practical truths that may be deduced. The experiene^ « 
cf many of our ablest teachers has shown that, in this way, tto 
'reading of the Scriptures becomes a most delightful and instructive 
exercise. It. is for this reason that I have introduced the Hoty 
•Scriptures into the list of books in the Appendix as one of the boolu 

for advaneed classes. 

'■ . . ■ • . » ■ 

8, Dit6i|pllae. 

Order, regularity, punctuality, justice and kindness, «am Ike gr€M 

'rales of school discipline ; and as I have already had ootation to 

-eay, much on these euhjects, I shall here tnerety notice 4be« geneild 

state of the schools in this respect, and refer to the advantages-likely 

to result from registevs of errors and merits. 

Corporal Punishment is used in most of our schoplsi but by moi^t 
of the teachers its application is restricted to cases of vice and dis- 
obedience ; and it is considered the last resort in the power of tbe* 
master, short of expulsion. The bad practice of administering it 
' hastily on the iustant of oflfence, is too prevalent, and should give 
place to the modern mode of postponing all punishments to the close 
* of the day, when their infliction may be made a matter of deliberate 
consideration. I have.no doubt, however, that here, as in the Utiiled 
States, as better modes of management are introduced, coi:poreal 
VpunisbcQent will become less and lei^,9i9cesfiary, ai^ thaX Ailti^M^ 



rttmHlk^iMf/pwix from llw BMforiiljr ^of Ihit «4soai&? Mto^ defriMluq; 
pdnishments at one time in nae, such as^selting chUdren up to he 
ridiculed by the others — attiring them in apparel not belonging to 
tiMrir'se:^, «&c.> have aloKNit disappeared, at least in the mcne improv- 
^ districts* 

In many schools 4bere is a gieat want of regularity in the week, 
Mid a continual necessity for calls to silence and order on the part of 
<be master. This might be avoided : 1. By carefully planning ex- 
ercises of the school, anti adhering to the pla^i as far s& possible. 
"d. By allowit^ *' whimpering time," as already noticed in the case 
*of the American schools. 3. By presenting xeasouable tasks, and 
endearoring to keep the children constantly employed, * exaept at 
mhifpering time or recess. 4. Presenting few and simple rules to 
Idle scholars, and making them thoroughly understood. £. By set- 
'tii>g apart stated times for explaining difficulties and heaaring exer« 
'Cises. 6. By keeping an account of the conduct and performance of 
each pupil, or in other words a register of errors and merits. 

A well kept register is one of the most efficient auxiliaries in the 
■preservation of order, and the most healthy and useful -stimulant 
to progress. The pupil who knows that he is daily running an ac- 
^cottDt with the teacher, in which his good and bad recitations and 
bis geed and bad conduct are the elements which will make up the 
^report of his proficiency made to the parent, and the standing which 
4ie will have at the semiannual examinations, soon becomes more 
^arufQl than if the fear of the severest punishment were before him, 
mtA can be induced to study without any of the unhealthy emula- 
nion and envy attending '^ trapping" and changing of places. This 
^fls^hod has now been proved to be effectual, by the experience of 
^vast numbers of the best schools both in the Old and New World. 
^ will require much less time than the inexperienced apprehend, 
And: the report to parents may be made weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
dtey^n half-yearly, to suit the varying degrees of difficulty which 
«the teacher may find in carrying out this part of the method. 

In the Appendix will be found a g(x>d form of Register, with full 
:explanation of its use. 



GRAJWAR SCHDOIiS AND ACADSmiBS— THEIR STI70IE(|. 
AGRICULTURAIi GHBMIITBY. 

a 

V Ik the past summer, the Grammar schools were, oh the whole, in 

«a inery inefficient condition. In very few did I find the required 

number of pupils in the higher depavtments ; and many districts 

«htitled to a school of this kind, bad not ^icceeded in establishing 

iOM. Poverty, ^athy, 4ispates, and difficulty in obtainubg good 
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teaebens ai« ihe principftl erases of theae Wluret. Timi^gmammi 
schools which I found in an efficient state are mentioned in lbs 
notices of districts. 

Great difficulties attend the establishment of really useful Gram- 
mar and High Schools in this Province at present. RespectaJUe 
sohools of this kind cannot, in the present lack of desire for h^hmr 
instruction, .be established in many of the places where the \%w 
allows them ; and on the bther hand, the establishment of eosdy 
schools in the wealthier settlements or county towns excites the 
jealousy of the poorer districtJi. In addition to this, these wealthier 
and more populous places are seldotn disposed to support schools in 
proportion to their means, and consequently the* experience of many 
of the County Academies has shown that a large sum of public uio- 
ney, even in a wealthy and populous fdace, does not always ensiife 
-the establisment of a good scbooL It rarely happens that the people 
can provide an assistant teacher, and in consequence the introdue* 
tion of the higher, branches and the elevation of the school to tlM 
rank of a grammar school, withdraws the attention of the teacher 
from the younger seholars, and the parents complain that, for the 
majority of the children, it is less serviceable than a common scbooL 

i despair of seeing these difficulties removed without the introduc- 
tion of assessment, and of such a gradation of the schools as shall 
prevent in some degree the intermixture of all the common and 
grammar school branches in a school with one teacher. The high 
schools, supported by assessment, would secure large lists of pnpilsi 
and if these were admitted only after an examination of the lower 
departments, there would be no ground for the present complaint 
that large sums are given for the education of the wealthy in papa* 
lous places, and pupils would not be forced forward prematurely, as 
under the present system. To suit the circumstances of those nui- 
ritime and poorer districts, where mathematical instruction alone is 
required, an inferior grade of high schools might be instituted, some- 
what on the plan of the grammar schools of the present Act. There 
might be: 

1. Mathematical High Schools, to teach, in addition to the cpaamoB 
school branches, the elements of geometry and the practical branches 
of mathematics or algebra to at least six pupils. Such schools to 
have the rank of High Schools during the winter months, and of 
common schools in summer, if required by the circuitistances of the 
district. 

2. Classrioal.aud Mathematical High Schools, to teach, in addition 
to the mathetnatics, JLatin, Greek, and one of the Modern Languages, 
or Agricultural Chemistry, to at least ten pupils. Such schools to 
have an assistant teacher for the common school department. The 
assist^t to receive aid from the common school fund in proportion 
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to the pupils taught, and; sum raised ^r her or ^is support by the 
people. 

The first grade of schools^ would suit the circumstances of many 
district^ which require instruction in navigation and other mathema* 
tical departments only, and most ot wliich cannot sustain a grammar 
school in the summer half year. . The second grade would, in the 
more populous districts, constitute schools equal in efficiency to the 
V County Academies. No school of the; first grade should receive less 
than £25. None of the second grade less than £30 from the gramr 
mar school fund. 

In the department of Algebra, I have recommended the use of the 
treatise on Algebra in Chambers' Educational Course, and the use of 
the instructive method as employed in Davies' and Sherwin'ts Alge- 
bra. In Geometry and Practical .Mathematics I have recommended 
the use of the mathematical part of Chambers' Course, as being in 
cheapness and efiiciency better suited to this country than any 
other. In the classical department I have scarcely attempted to in- 
troduce any improvement ,* the methods and books used being in 
general adapted to those of the higher seminaries which tlie pupils 
may be intended to enter. Of the elementary books that I have 
found in use, those of the Edinburgh Academy appear to be the 
most serviceable, and their use seems to be extending. 

Agricultural Chemistry has been, for the first time, introduced 
into the schools in the past autumn, and it is therefore too soon, as 
yet, to speak of its results. In some districts, however, it is already 
in successful operation, and I haye no doubt that it will in the pre- 
sent year be introduced into the majority of the grammar school^ 
and many of the superior common sehools. 

I have already mentioned, and .need not repeat, the means an> 
ployed to commence the teaching of this branch, by the importation 
of Johnson's Catechism and sets of apparatus, and the delivery of 
courses of lectujses accompanied by practical instructions, at Tea- 
chers' Institute. 

The following are sonie of the advantages offered by the study of 
agricultural chemistry in schools, and the inducements to its intro* 
duction. 

1. It it highly desirable that school instruction should be of a 
practical character, bearing on the ordinary business of life. We 
acknowledge this in enoouraging the study of mathematics, iu their 
application to the important arts of ]>{ayigatiori and Land Surveying. 
Agriculture is an art of vastly greater importance than either, and it 
quite as depen^nt for its highest success on the principles of c^eni^ 
iatry, as Navigation or Surveying on mathematical knowledge. 

9*. A knowledge of ^^e elements oCagriculiMual chemistry eMbl4Mi 
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the young farmer to read with advantage the best works on scientifte 
agriculture, to detect and avoid the crude and imperfect views con^ 
tained in much of the matter published as agriculture information, 
and which, by misleading farmers anxious to improve, causes a pre- 
judice against '^book farming ; " and to form an independent judg- 
ment respecting the applicability of methods that may be recom- 
mended to him. 

3. Instruction of this kind cultivates observant and thoughtful^ 
habits, in relation to the natural appearances presented to the farmer, 
and the natural resources within his reach ; and gives a new interest 
to the processes which he performs, by enabling him to understand 
their reasons and mode of operation. The school-boy who h^ 
learned the nature and properties of ammonia — the composition of 
the ashes of plants, or of ordinary manures, will be able to inform 
his parents how many bushels of wheat or of its materials are week- 
ly evaporating in a gaseous form from the exposed manure heap, or 
draining away in the liquid form from beneath the barn ; or what 
kind and quantity of materials have been removed from the Itod 
impoverished by constant cupping. He will thus learn to take an 
interest in the affairs of his paternal farm, and to look forward with 
hope to its improvement by the use of scientific methods: 

4. The pupils can be taught, in a course of Agricultural Chernis- 
try, a number of simple methods of distinguishing limestones and 
marls — ef atscertaining the presence of suphates, chlorides, and other 
useful ingredients in soils, and the escape of ammonia from manures, 
&c. The modes and circumstances in which lime and other min- 
eral manures are useful, are also well explained in Johnston^s 
Catechism. 

6. The study of agricultural chemistry must tend to arrest the 
progress of a process now observed with regret by all our most intel- 
ligent agriculturists. I refer to the gradual deterioration of the so3 
by unskilful cropping, which has already reduced large tracts of our 
most fertile soil to conxparative barrenness. A ptbcess which noW 
produces, and, if uncounteracted, must produce, to a still greater ei- 
teiit, diminished production, failures of crops, poverty, discontent, 
*aBd emigration. 

6. Agricultural chemistry, by leading to the consideration of tbort 
great natural laws and processes, under and by the aid of which the 
farmer must carry on bis operations, and the connection of agricul- 
ture with those natural arrangements by which the Creator provides 
trom the earth " food for every living thing,'' most elevate the po- 
pular conceptions of the rank of this useful art, and lead to enlarged 
views of those complicated, often mysterious, and always wonderftil 
places of the Divine wisdom and goodness, which enable tbn fte^<dr 
•M procombom the sofl aa dtmndance of food for man and' blasti 
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or which, thrpugh his own ignorance of their operation, and in the 
designs of an over-ruling Providence, sometimes blast and connteract 
his efforts. 

' The only survivor of the County Academies is that of Colchester, 
a uscrfnl institution, which owes its exemption from (he general fate^ 
chiefty to its instrumentality in affording the means of education to 
a considerable number of teachers in that county. ' 

It cannot be denied that few of the county academies realized the, 
results that might have been anticipated from the large sums by 
which they were stipported. Many of them scarcely rose to the 
level of good, grammar schools. Had they been free high schools^ 
admitting only pupils who could pass ah examination in the common 
school departments, their fate would have been different. 

The second grade of grammar schools suggested aoove, would, in 
the present state of the country, well supply their place. It might, 
however, be advisable, in addition to these, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of a higher grade of institutions, with three teachers, in the 
more populous and central localities. 

In the mean time, under the provisions of the present law, any 
town or village, possessing a grammar school, can establish an insti- 
tution equal to the former academies, by uniting in the same build- 
ing one of its best common schools with the grammar school, and 
giving, to the teacher of thejatter only the higher departments. 
This course Iwould strongly urge on the trustees in such districts. 
If, in addition to this arrangement, a good female school were set 
apart as a primary school, a very efficient system of instructiott 
would be established. 



XVII. ESTABLISHMENT OF A NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Tbe example of Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, the^ 
United States, Canada, in short, of every country having an effi* 
oient educational system, the resolutions passed by several publie 
meetings in the past summer, the facts and views given in the earlier 
portion of this Report, and the manifest benefits which must result 
from the introduction of thoroughly traiued teachers into the schools, 
should, I think, pre>^ent much difference of opinion as to tbe utility 
of a Normal seminary in this Province. 

One Normal School will be sufficient for Nova Scotia.* The 
State of New York and the Province of Upper Canada require but 
one ; and one really good and well-supported institution of this kind 

* Uader Um bead ** Cap9 Breton,*' m the noticei of diatrieti, will be Ibnad a fOKeetioa 
leepecting a brajich aehool ia tbe Island of Cape Breton. 
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is, on every account, preferable to several of an inferior descripuon. 
It should be in a central part of the Province, and in a rural dis- 
trict, where board could be obtained cheaply and temptations to vice 
are few ; and where a plot of ground for agricultural experiraeaCs, 
or for a model farm, could be obtained if desired. These conditions 
are most fully combined in the village of Truro, which is nearly 
equi-distant from Yarmouth and Sydney, and from Halifax and Am- 
herst ; and would, in every other respect, be an eligible situation for 
a Normal School. 

Since, however, a little deviation from the exact centre of the 
Province is of small importance, the example of Connecticut might 
be followed, and offers received from any place in five or six of the 
most central counties, desirous of having the institution located in. 
it. It is possible that some community or wealthy individual might 
be found disposed to imitate the noble instances of liberality of this 
kind which so frequently occur in 'the United States; and to offer 
valuable aid in the articles of site, buildings, books or apparatus. 

The Normal School should be, to a great extent, the head and 
centre of the education of the Province ; and the present office ot 
Superintendent of Education might be merged in that of Principal 
of the Normal School, with the aid of a system of district inspec•^ 
tiQU. In this way, the management of our educational affairs would 
be at once economical and efficient. Each school would be annu- 
ally examined by the district inspector, with the aid of a formiula of 
questions furnished by the Superintendent. The Report of the In- 
specter would be submitted to the Commissioners, as a check on the 
returns, and would go with their Annual Report to the Superintend- 
ent. The Superintendent would prepare his Report from those of 
the Commissioners and Inspectors, act as Principal of the Normal 
School, teach one of its higher classes, and spend a part of the school 
vacation in holding conventions of teachers and educationists in the 
county towns. In the course of a few years, a great part of the 
schools would be occupied by his pupils, or by teachers who had 
visited the school for the purpose of improvement ; and if a poraoa 
fitted to gain the respect and affection of his pupils, he wouM 
become, not only the official head, but the actual parent, of a uni- 
form and efficient system of instruction. 

The facts already stated in reference to the Normal Seminaries of 
Massachusetts and New York, may give some idea of the probaUe 
expense of the institulion. The Normal School of Upper Canada 
has two teachers, and is supported at an annual expense of £lfi(ML 
Its buildings cost £1500. The Legislature of New Brunswick has 
paid for school premises at Fredericton £786 16s. 9d.,and for furni- 
ture library, &c. at Fredericton and St. John, £486. It pays anuu; 
ally to two teachers at Fredericton and St. John, £300, and to atdf 
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candidates attending the schools about £500. Both in Canada and 
*V^W Brunswick, howetrer, there has been much expeodilufe that 
would foe altogether unnecessary here. The Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts furnish us, I think, with a much better model for 
imitation. The Normal School of Bridgewater, with a principal 
aad two male assistants, costs about £575 per amium. Its buildmg, 
which includes accommodation for a model school, cost £1300. 

The following estimate would, 1 think, cover the expense of a 
Normal School suited to the circumstances of Nova Scotia, without 
taking into account any additional sum or property which might be 
ei^mnbuted by the people oi the locality in which it may be placed, 
and which, if obtained, might be employed in improving and e^ 
•lending the apparatus, &c. 

Building with one large class-room, two recitation-rooms, 

lobby, &c., including site in a country locality, £760 

Apparatus and library of reference, 160 

(A much larger sum might be usefully expended in 
this way ; but £150, prudently expended, would 
procure what is absolutely necessary.; 

Original outlay, £900 

Salary of Principal and Superintendent of Education, £300 

Two Assistant Teachers at £100 each, 200 

Repairs, fuel, books, &c., 100 



Annual cost, £600 

The cost of the system of county inspection already referred to, 
would be, at say 5s. for each school actually in operation, about 
£240 per annum ; and there can be no doubt that these officers 
would save, in the improved expenditure of the common school fund, 
much more than the amount of their remuneration. The total 
annual sum required, according to this estimate, is £840; and as the 
sum of £350 now paid for the office of Superiritendont of Educa- 
tion is included in this, t,he additional sum paid for the advantages 
of a Normal School and District Inspection * would be only £490. 
If it should be deemed inexpedient to increase the appropriation for 
schools to that amount, I would recommend the discontinuance of 
ihe grant of £500 for school libraries, since, though these are ex- 
ceedingly serviceable, they are at present of far less importance than 
a Normal School. 

The number of young persons now studying in our schools with 
the view of becoming teachers, and the number of teachers who 

* The District Inspector should be the Clerk of the Board, or one of the Commissioner*^ 
selected by the Government, with advice of the Superintendents 
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tar« fxpmmA their desire to attend a Normal School, enahto mm^ 
assert with confidence that an ordinary attendance of about iAf 
pupils could be . secured, without giving them any pecuniary aid. 
Tuition should, of course, be free to all who pledged themselves le 
becomo teachers ; and it might be desirable to allow a small mileage 
for travelling expenses; or the Commissioners might be allowed te 
i;ive small sums toward the expenses of indigent pupils. 

Each Board of Commissioners should be authorized to send a 
determinate number of pupils, say one for each £100 of eommoa 
school money received by the Board. Pupils so sent to be examr 
ined, and admitted only if found to have received a fair comoiOA 
school education. Additional pupils to be admitted by the Prtcictpal 
on examination. Persons already engaged in teaching to have free 
access to the Seminary at all times. 

The branches taught should be a thorough review of Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Grammar, Composition and Geo- 
graphy ; the an of teaching and managing schools * elementary and 
practical Mathematics ; Agricultural Chemistry ; Drawing and Vocal 
Music ; and at least occasional instruction should be given in As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, Physiology, and Natural History. It 
I would not be expedient to introduce classical instruction; but the 
'^ Principal should be authorized to send pledged pupils, as free 
-scholars, to any academy or college receiving Legislative aifl. 
Pupils, not previously employed as teachers, after studying one year 
at least, and passing a good examination, to graduate as teachers 
with a Provincial license. Persons previously employed as teachers 
to be entitled to apply for examination after an attendance of three 
months. The regulations of the details of the institution might be 
framed by the Principal. Arrangements should be made for con- 
necting the district schools of the vicinity with the institution, as 
model schools. 

The teachers of a Normal School should be selected with great 
care. They should be men of skill, ability, experience and good 
temper, of enlarged, liberal and Christian Spirit, and free from party 
or denominational bigotry; capable, in short, of exercising in?every 
way a good influence on the young persons committed to their 
charge. All the considerations which require an ordinary teacher 
to be a man of blameless character and sound practical skill, apply 
with ten-fold force to the teachers of a Normal Seminary. 

In concluding my remarks on this snbject, I may mention that the 
pledge required of pupils has been found ir: other countries quile 
sufficient for its purpose ; and that the supply of trained teachers, 
•while it enables the poorer districts to obtain good female teachers, 
raises at once the character and remuneration of the whole profes- 
sion, and gives a new character to the whole popular instruction of 
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m eountry. ▲ 'Normal QsbMlas* iu kutli, a free college for the 
Hfople^ for the purposa of turnisbing a supply, of well-instrueted 
jioifin and women for the most important secular profession in 
society. 

. Since writing the above, I have been very much gratified by reading 
a Keport made to the Government of New Brunswick, by Mr. E. H. 
!pi|val, teacher of the Training School at St..John. This gentleman 
visited the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, New York, and Canada, 
in. the summer of 1849. He recommends : 1. Greater provision for 
the instruction and employment of female teachers, against whom he 
confesses that he had a prejudice previous to his visit to New England. 
JZ. The introduction of music into the schools. 3. The introduction 
of agricultural chemistry into the Normal School. 4. Admittance of 
pupils to the Normal School at regular terms. 5. The supply of text- 
books to the pupils of the Normal School. 6. The consolidation of 
the two Normal Schools, supported at St. John and Fredericton, into 
one more efficient institution. This he believes would be the means 
of dpubling the instruction at present given, with a diminished outlay. 
7» Lengthening the terms of attendance from 10 to 15 weeks. 8. The 
discontinuance of the present system of paying candidates while train- 
^p^ on account of its great expense, and the belief that, without it, a 

5ufficieat number of pupils, and oi a better class, would be secured. 
le recommends, however, that travelling expenses of candidates should 
be paid,,so that persons in all parts of the Province might equally have 
access to the benefits of the school. 9. He strongly advocates the 
■suaport of schools by assessment. 

v, Mr. Duval is an able and experienced teacher, and has been for; 
sfline time engaged in training pupil teachers in a Province whose cir-. 
xmrnftaDces are similar to those of Nova Scotia. His views are there- 
fore entitled to much respect, and it gives me great pleasure to find 
them agreeing so closely with those which I have above expressed, 

• 

XVIII, NOTICES OF THE COMMISSIONERS' DISTRICTS. 

Ui^DF^R this head I shall notice the public meetings and lectures — 
the number of schools visited, and the general state of education in the 
several districts. Individual schools will be mentioned only where 
tbofe is something very nmrked either in their excellencies or defects, 
or when they appear to deserve especial notice from the impoitance of 
the places in which they are situated. The districts are taken in the 
.af4ef in which I visited them. 



The meeting in Antigonish was but thinly attended, partly, I belfeV#, 
in consequence of rainy weather. There was, however, a respectaWe 
attendance of teachers. Owing ta the absence of several of the Com- 
missioners from the County, only one of their number attended the 
meeting, but several of the leading men of the County took an active 
part in the proceedings. A resolution was passed, expressing a sensi 
of the deficiencies of ecfucatjon, and a desire for the establishment of 
local meetings or associations of teachers. 

I visited 18 schools in this district, including those which, from Va- 
rious causes, I did not find in session. Three or four of these* only 
could be considered good and efficient schools. The buildings are 
especially defective, the grammar school in Antigonish presenting, in 
this respect, a pattern of carelessness to the others, and contrasting 
very strongly with the neat houses of the village. One of the village 
schools, however, in a private building, and two or three in the 
country, show a better example. There were, during last summer, 48 
schools in this district, receiving from the people £510 14s. 3d, — ^the 
average salary of each teacher being about £21 from the people and 
£14 from the Province. The total number of pupils during the sum- 
mer was 1387, or an average of 28 for each school, the total number 
of children in the district being probably 2000. One teacher from 
Sydney attended the Institute at Pictpu, and will probably teach agri- 
cultural chemistry . 

2. District of f»t. Mary's. 

The meeting in this district was respectably attended, and naueh 
interest was expressed in the object. Several resolutions were passed, 
one of them in favor of assessment for the support of schools. The 
wealthier settlements in this district ordinarily have good schools, bdt 
many are destitute or find much difficulty in obtaining the means W 
instruction. The Commissioners are active and laborious, and' their 
clerk, Rev. J. Campbell, is one of the most useful and zealous friends 
of education in the district. ' [ visited only 4 schools in this district. 
There was no grammar school in operation, but one has been esta- 
blished during the present winter. Its teacher, with two others from 
this district, attended the Institute at PictOu, and will introduce the 
study of agricultural chemistry. I was much pleased to find ih pro- 
cess of erection, at Sherbrooke, a very well planned school-house. I 
gave some suggestions on the subject of seating, and trust tfiat when 
finished it will be a model to the district. 

There were 10 schools in operation in St. Mary's in the past sum- 
mer, supported by £107 1 3s. from the people; and '£62 from the Fro 
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vince. The number of pupils was 264 ; the number of children in 
the district being probiA)ly over 500. 

3* District of Gaysborough. 

At Guysborough the meeting was well attended, and was addressed 
by several of the Commissioners and Teachers, and leading men of the 
^ce. Discordant opinions were, however, expressed on assessment 
ap4jP^^^ subjects, and no resolutions were moved. 
, tsaw 7 schools in session and 5 not in session ; 4 of the former 
were in an efficient state. The town of Guysborough has no public 
icbool-house. I found the grammar school in a building for which 
the trustees pay rent, and which was in a very indifferent state of re- 
pair,, and wretchedly supplied with books. There are two good 
female schools in private houses. I visited an African school near 
Quysborougb, which appeared to be in a tolerably efficient state, and 
which has yery properly been liberally supported by the Commissioners. 
I heard very favorable acccounts of the schools at Cape Canseau, but 
was unable to visit that part of the district. 

During the year ending in October last, Guysborough had 38 schools^ 
supported by £778 12s. from the people, and £362 14s. from the 
province, being an average of about £20 per teacher from people, and 
£9 10s. from the Province. The attendance during the year was 860, 
the total cliildren of the district being probably at least 1600. 

4. County of Richmond. 

Our meeting at Arichat was very small. Its objects were so little 
understood that . several teachers had inquired of the clerk if their 
at^tendance was absolutely required by the law ! Two of the Commis- 
sioners, and a number of leading persons in Arichat were present, and 
resolutions were passed expressive of their views in reference to educa- 
tional improvement. 

I saw 7 schools in this county in session, and visited 8 others not in 
session They are in general very poorly supported. In two of the 
country schools, however, I was pleased to find pupils from the school 
of Mr. Munro, of Boularderie, teaching in the methods of the Glasgow 
Normal School. . I found no public school-house in Arichat, and no 
grammar school in operation ; one was, however, about to be establish- 
ed, and there were two useful, though poorly supported, female schools 
in opfiration. Many settlements in this county are in a state of very 
great destitution in the matter of schools ; the French population espe^ 
cially appear to be very much neglected in this respect, though I waid 
informed that a desire for. education i^ advancing. 

Richmond had in the pa^t summer 39 schook^ supported by £2(51 
if oni the poeple add £205 from the Province, the average salary per 
teacher being £17 48. ^rbm th6 people, and £11 2s. 4d. from the Pr<^* 



vince. The number of pupils was 1 134, the total number of .children 
being probably considerably over 2000. 

5. County of Cape Breton. 

The educational meeting at Sydney was slenderly attended, partly, 
I believe, in consequence of a fire that unhappily occurred in the morn- 
ing. Only one of the Commissioners was present, though others' wiere 
in town. No resolutions were passed, but several gentlemen expressed 
strong opinions in favor of Normal Schools and other improvements. 
I visited 10 schools in session, and 3 not in session, and lectured to a 
large audience at the Sydney Mines. 

The academy building at Sydney is large and of respectable appear- 
ance, and capable of accommodating three ^ood schools. I recom- 
mended that three of the town teachers should be accommodated in it, 
as primary, common and grammar school teachers, and that its cpntrol 
should be given to the town trustees during the continuance of the 
present law. By this means an institution of a very efficient character 
could be established, and the trustees of the academy and of th^ 
town schools relieved of many difficulties. 

At the Sydney Mines there are three large and efficient schools, and 
in one of the districts of North Sydney I found a Very good school 
taught by a pupil of the Boularderie seminary. . Near Sydney harbour 
I saw two school-houses, with dwellings for the teachers attached. 
This is an excellent practice, where a district can afford to erect a 
building sufficiently large. 

I very much regret that I was prevented, by defective arraqge- 
ments, from visiting the school of Mr. Munro, on Boularderie Island, 
which has been taught for some time in the method of the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary, and has furnished a number of useful teachers to 
various parts of Cape Breton. Wherever, in iny travels through that 
Island, I found a pupil of this school, I found a teacher of more than 
the usual efficiency. Should this school continue to be taught as 
heretofore, it might, in event of the establishment of a Normal 
School in Nova Scotia, be made a branch school, and receive some 
additional remuneration for giving free instruction to candidatesfor 
the profession of teacher. 

Cape Breton had, in the past summer, 72 schools, supported by 
£1103 18s. from the people, and £461 8s. from the Province, 
being an average of £36 Is. 6d. from people and £11 13s. .4d. from 
Province, to each school. The number of pupils was 8523, the 
total children being probably nearly 5000. 

6. Bonthern District of lAverness. 

Tfce meeting at Port Hood was well attended by the Compjj\% 
^Qt^cs wid Teachers, but few others were .pre3ent. Jttuch %tfif||j 
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ill education \^as expreissed by several gentlpmen, and a resolution 
was passed in favor of the fullest compliance with tne provisions of 
the law in reference to the qualifications of teachers. 

I saw in this district 8*schooIs in session and several others not in 
session, most of them appeared to be poorly supported. One of the 
best was the school at " The Island," near Ship Harbour. The 
academy at Port Hood is a building of imposing exterior, but is un* 
finished ; aiid its large size and distance from the centre of popula- 
tioUj are obstacles in the way of its being used as a school. A com- 
mon school was taught in it at the time of my visit, there being no 
grammar school in operntion in this district. The schools of Inver- 
ness, as well as of other parts of Cape Breton, have scarcely yet re-* 
covered from the effects df the agricultural failures of the few past 
years. 

There were in the past summer 40 schools in this district, sup- 
ported by ^94 4s. 2d. from the people and £242 4s. lOd. from 
the Province. The avei^age annual salary from the people was £19 
14s., and from the Province £12 2s. There were on the school 
lists 1081 pupils, the probable number of children in the district 
being about 2,000. Before leaving this district, I lectured to a good 
audience near. Ship Harbour. 

7. NcMTthem District of ibvernest. 

This is a new district, and at the time of my visit the Board had 
scarcely matured its plans of proceeding. The meeting was well 
attended by commissioners and teachers. Resolutions were passed 
in favor of Institutes and assessment, and of greater attention to the 
supply of books and apparatus, and the erection of buildings. 

No grammar school was in operation in this district. A new 
building was in process of erection, by Mr. Ayre, at the mouth of 
Margarie, with the view of establishing one there. I saw 4 schools 
in session, and several others which were not in operation. One of 
the best is that on the east side of Lake Ainslie, taught by a pupil 
of Mr. Munro, and apparently well supported by the people, who 
show a very commendable zeal in the cause of education. 

Northern Inverness had in the past summer 28 schools, supported 
by ^291 12s. from the people and £129 10s. from the Province. 
The number of pupils was 658, the whole number of children being 
about 1400. 



In the greater part of the Island of Cape Breton, the recent settle^^ 
nient of the country, the poverty of the people, the circumstance that 
the vernacular tongue of the people is French or GasHc, and the 
conseC[aent carelessness' regarding Engtish education, ate great bat; 
xiers to the improvement of the schools. The most energetic etfortf 
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are required on the part of the friends of education, that the bles- 
sings of a sound English training may be generally diffused, and 
that the inhabitants of this fine Island may be thus enabled tq turn 
its great natural resources to a profitable account. 

8. Eastern District of Halifax. 

In this district there was an excellent meeting, and an animated 
and interesting discussion. Resolutions in favor of assessment, and 
other improvements, were passed; and very sound and intelligent 
views were expressed by most of the speakers. 

I visited 4 schools in Musquodoboit, two of which were in an 
efficient state, and well supjiorted. I was unable to visit those of 
Musquodoboit harbor, and other places on the coast. It was sug- 
gested to me by one of the Commissioners, tliat migratory or semi- 
annual grammar schools would be of great service in the shore 
harbors, in teaching navigation, *fcc. The plan for a gradation of 
grammar schools, already suggested, will, 1 think, secure this object, 
if adopted in the new law. 

There were in this district in the past year, 32 schools, supported 
by je824 58. Id. from the people and £399 15s. 8d. from the Pro- 
vince, the average salary per teacher being £29 8s. 9d. from the 
people and £16 13s. Id. from the Province. The number of pupils 
in the winter half year was 1075 — in the summer 773. Two 
teacjiers from this district attended the Institute at Pictou, and will 
1)e able to introduce agricultural chemistry into their schools. ' 

9. City of Halifax. 

The meeting in the City of Halifax was intended both for the 
city and western district. It was not numerously^ but very respect- 
ably attended, and the discussion, though desultory, embraced many 
sound views on the subject of education. A resolution in favor of 
assessment was passed, and a determination expressed to lay this 
subject more fully before the people and municipal authorities. 

Thirteen of the city schools have been recognized by the Com- 
missioners as public scliools. These I visited, and saw much that 
was pleasing in the skill and industry of the teachers, aud the pro- 
gress of the. pupils. Much of the instruction given in these schools 
is also gratuitous, and must confer most important benefit.^ on the 
poor. There are, however, some deficiencies in their general manage- 
ment, and in the facilities which they afford to the teachers and 
pupils. 

1. The schools are independent of each other, and destitute of 
any general supervision ; and there is no regular gradation of the 
schools to suit different classes of pupils, and give to each its appro- 
priate kind of instruction. 
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2. Though the school-boildings are generally large and good, they 
. are not fitted up with the most convenien? furniture, nor are they 

well supplied with apparatus, or kept in sufficient cleanliness and 
repair. * 

3. Assistant teachers are required, in order to reader the larger 
schools fnlly efficient, and to enable them to dispense, at least to 
some extent, with the monitorial system. 

4. A greater extension of infant or primary school instruction is 
very desirable. The Infant School at present an existence must 
have been of grea^ utility, especially to poor children ; but several 
such schools, either independent or connected with the larger pubjic 
schools, are required to meet the wants of the people. 

6. The Halifax Grammar School is now supported by an inde- 
pendent grant of £100, and has an efficient teacher, but its building 
and furniture are in a bad state af repair, and its attendance is small. 
With assistant teachers, it might form the nucleus of a High School 
for the city. Perhaps this end might be better secured by incorpo- 
rating the Grammar School with Dalhousie College, which is now 
in fact the City High School, and might very properly be placed at 
the head of any new organization of the schools. 

Thfjse defects have sittracted the attention of the City Commis- 
sioners, and are noticed in their report ; and I have learned with 
much pleasure that they have already digested a plan for the esta- 
blishment of a regular system of schools, which, if carried into 
effect, will cause the capital to present stn example worthy of imita- 
tion by all the towns and villages of the Province. 

In the earlier part of this Report I referred to the city of Cam- 
bridge, (Mass.,) as an example in the matter of gradation of schools. 
It may be useful here to mention its expenditure, and the number of 
children in its schools; as compared with those of Halifax. For fur- 
ther illustration, I add a summary of the statistics of Charlestown 
and Boston : 



Pdpalation. 

Boston, 96,000 

Cambridge, 8,409 
Charlestown, 11,484 

Halifax, 26,000 



No of children. 

24,168 
3,320 
3,675 

4,500 ? 



Do. at Poblio 


Sappon of. 


Sehonls. 


, Sehools. 


20,369 


$128,000 


3,017 


18,249 


2,616 


24,955 



1 ci(\f\ 5 ^425 for half yr. 
^'^^^ I say $3,400 
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In all these cases, the sums stated are for salaries and fuel alone, 
and the pupils in private schools are not included. There are 
known to be about 900 children in private schools in Halifax, or in 
schools not under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, making in 
^11 2500 receiving some share of education. There are also private 
schools in the American cities referred to, but to a smaller extent.' 



In Boston there are 1959 at private schools^and only 1840 not attend- 
ing school. If the estinMite of population be correct, there must be at 
least 2000 children in Halifax receiving little or no education. 

Making every allowance, it is evident tt^t our capital has yet to 
make great advances before approaching to an equality with the 
cities of New England in the support of education, and without 
doing so she cannot hope to rival them in other departments of im- 
provement. 

10* Wettern DitMet of Halifax. 

After the meeting in Halifax, I lectured at Dartmouth and Marga- 
ret's Bay. There were in this district in the past summer, 27 
schools, supported by £417 16s. 7d. from the people, and £219 10s. 
from the Province. The number of pupils was 1154. The number 
of children in the district is over 2000. I saw only two of the 
schools in this district in operation. Several of the teachers are 
competent and intelligent, and some of the school-houses, especially 
in Margaret's Bay, are neat and well kept. One the whole, how- 
ever, it appears that the state of education in this district has been 
low. The Commissioners are, however, taking active measures for 
its elevation, and deserve much credit for the care which they have 
exercised in selecting competent teachers for the schools. 

11. CoQiity of Lunenburg. 

The public meeting in (his county was well attended. Nearly 
all the Commissioners were present, and a considerable number of 
persons from the country. The discussion was of an interesting 
character, and a resolution was passed in favor of assessment. I 
lectured to good audiences in Chester and Bridgewater, in both of 
which places there appeared to be much interest in. education. 

The Grammar School of Lunenburg was in an efHcient state, but 
appeared to be too exclusively conducted on the monitorial method 
/or securing the best lesults ; and there were in the town some good 
female schools. At Chester also and Bridgewater, I found well sup- 
ported and efficient grammar schools. In the former place there 
was a competition between two districts for the grammar school, 
which threatened to render both schools comparatively inefficient in 
the higher departments. This, I hope, has been amicably settled. 

In this district i saw twelve schools in session ; most of them in 
a moderate state of efficiency. Eighty schools are reported as in 
operation in Lunenburg during the whole of last yeiar ; but this I 
suspect includes a number of semi-annual schools in the same dis^ 
tricts. These schools were supported by £1147 4s. from the peo- 
ple, and £677 from the Province; being ^n average to each teacher 
of £14 6s. 9d. from the people and £8 9s. 3d. from the Province. 



ThB number of childreo at fo^KXDl wbb 192^5^ the totaj nDiol)ier of 

children in the district being probably 2^00. The town of liUaen* 
burg contributed last year £129 tor the support of schools. 

I2« County of Qaeen's* 

The meeting in Liverpool was almost a failure. The whole of 
the Commia8ioner» attended ; but there wera^ only four or five 
teachers, and very f^w other persons. Ree^lutioos, were, howe¥er, 
passed in favor of asseaament wd a Ni^rmal School. In the everHog, 
1 lectured to a moderate audiettce, who appeared to be interested ia 
the subject. I also lectured at Milt^a to a good audience. 

The Gramtpar School of Liverpool, foimerly the Academy, and 
one of the common schools, are taught on the excellent methods o$ 
the Irish National Schools, by teachers trained in the Normal Semir 
naries of that country. In addition to these, there were at the time 
of^my visit three useful female schools, and two private sehools. 
The people of Liverpool appear to have considerable desire for educa** 
lion, but there appears to be much want of union and public action 
on the subject. The sum contributed last year by the town for the 
support of schools was £195. The Academy building, the only 
public school-house, was, at the time of my visit, in a dilapidated 
state. In the village of j^lilton there are several good schools, ai^d 
there appears to be some zeal in the cause of education. Here alspi 
however, there is a want of neion. and system. 

I saw in this county eleven schools in session and visited ten 
others not in session. I wasutiable to visit the northern district of 
Queen's, but heard very favorable accounts of the schools, and bepe 
to see some of them in the coming summer. 

The number of schools in Queen's Cpunty, in the past summer, 
was 37, supported by £368 5s. 8d. from ihe people and £245 from 
the Province ; the average salary per teacher being £22 from, the 
people and £13 6s. 7d. from the Province. The number ol pupiU 
in summer was 928 ; the total children in the county being probably 
over 1600, , 

13. District of Shelbnrne. 

The public meeting at Shelburne was very meagre : in the even- 
ing, however, 1 lectured to a good audience. I also lectured at 
Locke's Island and Clyde River. 

I saw seven schools in this district. In the town of Shelburne 
the Grammar School appears to have suffered much from disunion 
and neglect on the part of the people j there are two female schools 
taught by competent teachers. The schools at Locke's Island and 
at Clyde River appear to be in a thriving state. 

There were in this district seventeen schools in operation during 



the past Slimmer, supported by £I6l^ 9s. 8d. from the people, and 
£122 10s. 6d. from the Province. The number of pupils was 347 ; 
the total number of children in the district being probably about 
seven hundred. 

14. Difftrlct of BarrinKton. 

The meeting in this district was well attended, and much interest 
in education was expressed by the various speakers. Resolntions 
were passed in favor of assessment and a Normal School. I lectured 
in the evening to a large audience at the Head of Barrington, send on 
the folloNving evening at the west side of the harbor. 

The schools around Barrington harbor are, on the whole, well 
supported and creditable ; in many of the poorer settlements, how* 
ever, there are no schools, or they are poorly supported. I saw in 
this district six schools in session. 

The Commissioners in ihis district have tested the utility of dis* 
trict inspection, by instructing their Clerk, Mr. Doane, to visit the 
schools, and report on their condition. The information thus col-^ 
lected was found to be very usefni. 

Barrington had, in the past year, 37 schools, supported by £369 
7s. 8d. from the people, and £225 7s. 6d. from the Province. The 
average salary per teacher was £9 19s. 7d. from the people, and 
£6 1^ 9d. from the Province. The number of pupils for the year 
was 700, the whole number of children J>eing over 1000. 

15* District of Anryle* 

The meeting at Tusket, in this District, was rather meagre. 
There was, however, an animated discussion, and a resolution was 
passed in favor of assessment. I lectured in the evening to a small 
audience. I also lectured at Pubnico. 

At the time of my visit, education in this district was in a low 
state. Several districts were vacant, and some of the best were dis- 
tracted by divisions. In some of the French districts especially, the 
means of education seemed sadly disproportioned to the number of 
children. I saw but 4 schools in operation, and one only of these 
could be considered an efficient school. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, and other leading men, expressed a strong desire for improve- 
ment, and I was informed that some of the schools which I could 
not visit were in a thriving condition. 

There were in the past summer 23 schools in this district, sup- 
ported by £189 13s. 3d. from the people and £107 10s. from the 
Province, the average salary per teacher for the year being £19 5s. 
from the people, and £10 15s. from the Province. The number of 
pupils was 510 in the summer half year, the t9tal number of children 
being probably 1200. 
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16. District of Yannoiith.. 

The meeting in Yarmouth was respectably attended, and a reso- 
lution was passed in favor of assesjsipent, after an animated discus-, 
sion.. 1 lectured in the evening at ^^bogue Point, and on subsequent 
evenings in Yarmouth, to a large audience — at the Ponds, and at 
Beaver River. 

The academy (now grammar school) in Yarmouth had a respect- 
able number of pupils in (he higher branches, though the attendance 
was not by any means so large as might have been anticipated in a 
place so populous as Yarmouth ; and I found in the town and its 
vicinity, several good schools, some of them with very zealous and 
inquiring teachers. The spirit and energy of the people of Yar- 
mouth, if turned, as I trust they will be, in the direction of educa- 
tional improvement, must soon raise the schools of this district to a 
high degree of efficiency. 

I visited in this district 9 schools, most of them in an efficient 
state. I am much indebted to the clerk of the commissioners, Dr. 
Parish, and to the Hon. Mr. Brown, for their kindness in accompa- 
nying me in these school visits, and in otherwise giving valuable aid 
to my mission. 

In the past sutnmer there were 32 schools in this district, support- 
ed by £441 7s. lid. from the people, and £139 lis. Id. from the 
Province. The average salary per teacher was £29 10s. from th^ 
people, and £8 6s. 7d. from the Province. The number of pupils 
was 1099, the total number of children being probably 2200. The 
town of Yarmouth contributes nearly £300 per annum to its public 
schools. 

It. Distriet oi Clare* 

The meeting in this district was small but respectable. I addres* 
sed the audience in English, and Rev. Mr. Geary recapitulated the 
topics referred to, with much additional matter, in French. A few 
remarks were made by other gentlemen present, but no resolutions 
were offered. 

In some of the schools of this district the instructipn is solely in 
the French language ; in others, English is taught by teachers igno- 
rant of French. Only a few teachers have a knowledge of both 
languages. Teachers in a district of this kind should be well ac*^ 
qnainted with both French and English, and these, I fear, will not 
be obtained until the establishment of a Normal School enables some 
of the young people of the district itself to obtain a thorough train- 
ing as teachers. English education has been much neglected in this 
as well as all the other French districts of the Province, and the 
people suffer many disadvaotaj^s in cpQseqyuencei etgecially in tbeijc 
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intercourse with the United States. The advantages of English 
instruction are, however, beginning to be more highly appreciated. 
Clare had, during the past summer, 17 schools, five of nhich I 
visited. They were supported by £109 18s. lOJd. from the people 
and £81 3s. IJd. from the Province, The number of pupils was 
422, the number of children being about 600. 

18. District of Bisby. 

The meeting at Digby was small, and little interest in its objects 
appeared, except on the part of the Commissioners. I lectured in 
the evening to a small audience. I also lectured at Weymouth and 
Bear River, at both of which places there are good schools, and ap- 
parently much interest in the cause of education. 

The grammar school of Digby is a useful institution, and the long 
residence of its teacher in the town gives to it a character of perma- 
nence very favorable to its efficiency. There is also in the town 
a large and efficient common school. I visited 11 schools in this 
district. 

There w^re in this district 33 schools during the past summer, 
supported by £536 16s. 9d. from the people, and JE204 from the 
Province ; the average salary per teacher being £33 13s. from the 
people, and JEI2 lis. lid. from the Province. The nuiiuber of pu- 
pils was 985, the number of children in the district being probably 
1500. 

10« County of Annapolis. 

The meeting at Bridgetown was well attended, especially by the 
teachers, and a resolution in favor of assessment was carried. I lec- 
tured in the evening to a moderately good audience. Lectures 
were also delivered at Annapolis, Laurencetown, and Nictaux 
Plains. 

.The academy at- Annapolis (now a grammar school) was, at the 
time of my visit, being re-opened, under an intelligent young 
teacher, apparently with good prospects. Tho grammar school at 
Bridgetown was well attended and supported, and both in Annapolis 
and Bridgetown there wiere highly useful common schools, both 
male and female. One of the schools near the latter place is taught 
by a good teacher trained at the Normal Schools of New Brunswick. 
The academy or grammar school of Paradise deserves especial no- 
tice. Situated in a rural district, and supported by no other Legis- 
lative aid than the grammar school allowance of £25 per annum — 
an excellent teacher and liberal-minded people, have enabled it to 
attract pupils from a distance, and to attain a degree of efHciency 
rarely snrpasse'd by any of the county academies. This school is 
iiiter'esting as aH bxcellent example of >Vhat might be done in the 



rural districts of this ProvinGe, had we a suftcient supply of able and 
trained teachers, and zeal and union on the part of the people. 

I visited in this county 16 schools, and on the whole was favorably 
impressed as to the state of education. The teachers appear to be a 
respectable and intelligent body of men, and the school-buldings, 
though below the standard of modern improvement in their furniture, 
books and apparatus, are better than those of most other counties in 
this Province. In the eastern part of the county especially, there are 
some very well planned buildings. There is, however, at present, on 
the part of the people, too great a tendency to mix up party conten- 
tions with the affairs of the schools. I am much indebted to the Com- 
missioners for this county, and their clerk, for the cordiality and 
earnestness with which they co-operated in my work. 

Annapolis had, during the past summer, 62 schools, supported by 
£896 13s. lid. from the people, and £362 from the Province, thean^ 
nual salary per teacher being £32 17s. 5d. from the people and £13 
78. 7d. from the Province. The number of pupils was 1777, the whole 
nuDTiber of children being probably 2500. 

20. KlDg'ft County. 

The public meeting at Kentville was highly interesting. The Coni- 
missioners, and other friends of education, sustained an animated and 
highly practical discussion for several hours, and resolutions were pas- 
sed in favor of assessment and a Normal School. The evening lec- 
tures at Kentville, Canard Street, Wolfville, and Lower Horton, were 
well attended. 

I saw in the county 14 schools in session. Many of them were in 
a very efficient state, and on the whole the state of education very 
much resembles that in the county of Annapolis. Some of the schools, 
however, in districts apparently wealthy, seemed to be poorly furnished 
and supported, and there was n)uch of that deficiency of uniform 
books and apparatus that is felt in nearly all the counties of the Pro- 
vince. The grammar school at Kentville is somewhat deficient in 
these respects. The academy connected with Acadia College, Wolf- 
ville, has two efficient teachers, and were the shadow of denomina- 
tional control removed from it, and its support and management based 
on the same general principles with those of the publi9 schools, there 
can be no doubt that its attendance and usefulness would be very 
greatly increased. 

King's had, in the past summer, 64 schools, supported by £299 6s. 
from the Province and JE1029 15s. from the people. The average 
annual salary per teacher was £36 Is. from people, and £10 5s. from 
Province. The number of children at school was 1932> the total num* 
ber being probably 2500. 

10 
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The meeting at Windsor was small, and the discussion rather point- 
less and desultory. I had, however, a good audience at the evening 
lecture. Lectures were also delivered at Mount Denson and Newport^ 
to good audiences. 

I visited 12 schools in this county ; some of them were of high cha- 
racter — others rather inferior. The town of Windsor has a good 
grammar school, taught, however, in a hired room, though there is a 
neat and large public school-house, which has remained for some time 
in an unfinished state. Newport has long possessed an efficient and 
highly respectable school, and the school-house has a dwelling for the 
teacher attached. 

Western Hants had, in the past year, 40 schools, supported by 
£1029 18s. from the people, and £420 6s. 8d. from the Province^ 
The average salary per teacher was £25 14s. 6d. from the people, 
and £10 lis. 8d. from the Province. The number of pupils was 
1407, the total number of children in the district being over 2000. 

32. Eastern District of Hants. 

The meeting at the Gore, in this district, was not very largely at- 
tended, but much interest was expressed in the subject by those pre- 
!»ent, and resolutions were passed in favor of assessaient and a Normal 
school. Similar resolutions were passed at a subsequent evening meet- 
ing at Maitland. Lectures were delivered at Lower Rawdon and Nine 
Mile River ; and one was advertised at Nelson's, on the Halifax road, 
but owing to defective notice I could not collect an audience. 

This is a large and scattered district ; and notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the Commissioners and their clerk, many districts find con- 
siderable difficulty in supporting schools with efficient teachers. I 
visited six schools, the roost efficient of which were those at Nine Mile 
River and Maitland, both of which districts have excellent teachers. 
The teacher of the former attended the Institute at Pictou. 

This district had, in the past summer, 22 schools, supported by 
£322 10s. from the people, and £110 4s. from the Province, the 
average annual salary per teacher being £27 3s. lid. from the people, 
and £8 17 6d. from the Province. The number of pupils was 643, 
the total number of children being probably 900! 

23. County of Picton. 

The public meeting in Pictou was not largely attended. About 35 
of the teachers, however, were present. Owing to sickness and other 
circumstances, only one member of the Board was present. I lectured 
to good audiences at the Albion Miaes, New Glasgow^ Durham^ aod 
River John. 
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Pictou is the most populous of the Commissioners' districts^ and its 
division has recently been recommended. I have no doubt that tivo 
efficient Boards, one centering at Pictou, the other at New Glasgow, 
might be formed. 

The grammar schools at New Glasgow and Durham afe in a very 
efficient state,, and well supported. The common sdiools in the eountjr 
ar« of very various characters. Many attain a high poa^km in point 
of useiidness and support ; but in the poorer and more rec^itly settled 
dtetricts^ the schools are often very defective in every respect. 

Under the forno^r law, the Commissioner's have labored very suc- 
cessfully in introducing into the schools the excellent books of the 
Scottish' Schoolitiasters' Association. These, with Chambers' and 
McCulloch's books, are now in very general use.' In the present year, 
' efforts have been made to introdu>^ more eiXtensively the study of 
mental arithmetic, and to supply the schools with maps. Twenty-four 
tedchers from this district attended the Institute at Pictou, and agri- 
cultural chemistry will be introduced into several of the school. 

The Pictou Academy is now in full operation, with a n^athematical, 
classical, and English teacher, and courses of lectures in Natural and 
Mental Philosophy. Since its re-establishment, this institution has 
been managed with much energy and skill, and now' presents, with the 
exception of Dalhousie college, the best example which the Province 
affords of a High School on the plan of those of Scotland and New 
England, its trustees and teachers have especially distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal in introducing all the modern improvements in 
apparatus, and methods of teaching and mana^gement. It supplies the 
demand for a higher education, among a population of at least 40,000 
in Pictou and the borders of the adjoining counties ; and it would well 
repay the cost to the Province if other districts of similar population 
could be induced to establish and support institutions of the same cha- 
racter, based on equally broad and liberal principles. The academy 
has 81 pupils, of whom 22 attend the classical teacher, and 39 the ' 
mathematical ; and 32 ladies and gentlemen are admitted by ticket to 
the philosophical lectures. Its building is in good repair, arid its 
funds said to be flourishing. 

The Infant School at Pictoti is well conducted, and affords a free 
primary education to many poor children. Institutions of this kind 
are much wanted in all the towns and villages ; and in a new law, 
should form one of the grades of schools required in such places, and 
aided through the Commissioners from the general school grant. 

Pictou had, in the past summer, 96 schools, supported by £1539 
from the people, and £611 from the Province, the average salary per 
teacher, being £33 i3s. 9d, from the people, and £12 12s. from the 
Province. The number of pupils was 4289, the total number of chil- 
dren being probably 6000. The town of Pictou contributes over £300 
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per annum to its public schools, yet only about two-thirds of the cUl- 
dren are in regular attendance. 

24. District of Stirlinff. 

The public meeting at Tatmmagouche was small ; a lecture in the 
ev^ening was, however, well attended* Resolutions were passed in 
favor of assessment and a Normal School, and condemnatory of the 
too prevalent practice of engaging teachers for very short terms. 

The Commissioners for this small district, display macfa zeal and 
discretion in the management of its schools. In some districts, 
however, there is considerable carelessness on the part of the peofde. 
Chambers' Educational Course has been introduced by the Commis- 
sioners under the former act, and is in very general use. 

Stirling had, in the past summer, nineteen schools, supported^ by 
£215 lis. 8d. from the people, and £71 from the Province ; the 
average salary per teacher being £24 3s. 7d. from the people, and 
£8 17s. 6d. from the Province. The number of pupils was 772; 
the whole number of children being over 100. 

25. District of Cnmberlaad. 

Inclement weather prevented the meeting at Amherst from being 
well attended. A resolution was, however, passed in favor of assess- 
ment, with the condition — which was strongly insisted on — that a 
more equitable method of taxation than that now in use for county 
rates, should be devised* A considerable number of teachers were 
present. A cold, contracted on my journey, prevented me from de- 
livering an evening lecture iu Amherst. I lectured, however, at 
Wallace, Pugwash and River Philip. 

1 visited twelve schools in this county. Many of them had good 
teachers, and were in an efficient state. The buildings, however, 
are not, in general, sufficiently good. A very pleasing exception 
occurs on the Maccan river, where I saw a neat little building, fitted 
up with single desks and seats on the American plan, and having a 
little plot of ground cultivated as a garden by the pupils. Six 
teachers from Cumberland attended the Institute at Pictou. 

I visited Mrs. Ratchford's female seminary at Amherst. It appears 
to be a good boarding and day school for young ladies. It is evident 
that much inconvenience attends the application to the Legislature 
for separate grants, to institutions of this kind ; and that much un- 
certainty must always exist as to their proper application. I have 
already suggested that, in a new law, special provision should be 
made for the management of schools in county towns and villages ; 
and, in that case, it would be desirable that the establishment and 
s^ipport both of female high schools and infant schools, should be 
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cominiUed to the town trustees ; and that they should dri^w th?ir 
Provincial aid through the Commissioners, according to a certain 
specified scale. 

Cumberland had, in the past summer, fifty-three schools, sup- 
ported by £947 16s. from the people, and £253 from the Province; 
the average annual salary per teacher being £37 19s. 4d. from the 
people tod £9 8s. 6d. from the Province. The number of pupils 
was 1782 ; the number of children being probably over 2600. 

26. District of Parrsboro*. 

m 

The meeting in this district was slenderly attended ; the Commis- 
sionersy however, were present, and manifested considerable interest 
in the subject. I delivered an evening lecture at the Cross Roads 
to a good audience. 

The inclemency of the weather prevented me from writing many 
of the niost important parts of this district. I hope, however, to 
revisit it in the spring. 

Parrsboro' had, in the past summer, eight schools, supported by 
£55 5s. from the people, and £61 6s. from the Province. The 
average salary per teacher was £13 ISs. from people, £11 59. from 
Province. The number of children at school was 187. 

27. Distriet of Colchesten 

The meeting at Truro was well attended and the discussion pos- 
sessed considerable interest.' Resolutions were passed in favor of 
assessment and a Normal School. Evening lectures were delivered 
at Truro and Great Village. At the latter place a resolution in favor 
of assessment was passed. 

Only one teacher from this district attended the Institute at Pictou; 

The schools of this district are inferior to none in the Province. 
I visited ten schools, all of a respectable character, and apparently 
pretty well supported. The Truro Academy has long been a valu- 
able institution, and is now well conducted. Its building is re- 
spectable and well furnished with maps, &c., and its number of 
pupils in the higher branches, is considerably above the minimum 
required by the lawf ' 

The educational affairs of Colchester have been well managed, 
and its Commissioners have taken the lead in supplyitsg books and 
apparatus to their schools. Under the former law, they introduced 
Leitch's and ChambersV series of Books, Morse's Atlas and Colburn^s 
Arithmetic ; and purchased a quantity of maps which have been 
circulated among the schools. 1 was informed that every school has 
a map of Nova Scotia, and some share in the benefits of the circu* 
lating wall maps. 
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In the past summer, this district had fifty-seven schools, support- 
ed by £821 10s. 12s: from the people, and £227 7s. 5s. from the 
Province ; the average salary per teacher being£28 7s. Id. from the 
people, and £7 12s. 5s. from the Province. The number of pupils 
\^as 1601, the total number of children being probably 2500. 

In closing these notices, I may state as general results that the 
following evils prevail to a greater or less extent in all the counties. 
1. Want of ventilation, suitable seating and desks, black-boards, 
maps and other apparatus, in the school-houses. 2. Inattention to 
the state of the ground connected with the school, or destitution of 
such ground. 3. Want of suitable out-houses. 4. Deficiency of 
books and slates, and want of uniformity. 5. Inattention on the 
part of trustees and parents to the duty of visiting the schools. 
6. Want of punctuality in payments, and carelessness as to the 
benefits of a good school. 7. Irregular and unpunctual attendance. 
8f Want of information respecting the best methods of teaching 
and managing schools. 9. Engaging teachers for short terms, and 
closing schools during a part of the year. 10. Want of attention, in 
large schools, to the progress and comfort of younger scholars. 
10. Deficiency of primary schools and of gradation of schools, in 
the villages and populous districts. 

All these deficiencies are noticed in previous parts of this report ; 
and I trust that attracting attention to them has in some csises, at 
I^ast, been sufficient to effect their removal. The extent of these 
deficiencies in some districts, and a comparison of my notes with 
the Compiissioners' Reports, strongly impress me with the belief 
that the appointment of District Inspectors, as already suggested, 
would greatly increase the efficiency of the schools, and secure a 
more economical expenditure of the public money. It also seems 
evident that, without the aid of a training school and a higher appre- 
ciation of the importance of the teacher's office on the part of the 
people, the examinations before the Commissioners cannot effectu- 
ally secure the appointment of competent teachers. Some of the 
Boards, however, under the new law, have done essential service to 
the education of their districts, by exercising great care iu the exam- 
inations, rejecting some teachers, and enjoining others to improve in 
the branches in which they showed the greatest deficiency. 

I must express my obligations to many gentlemen not mentioned 
in these notices, and' generally to the Commissioners and Clerks for 
the attention and hospitality which I experienced in all parts of the 
Province. Were it not for the danger of extending my report be- 
yond reasonable limits, I could also refer lo a great number of addi- 
tional interesting or instructive facts, relating to the schools which I 
havei visited. Some of these may, perhaps, at a future period be 
presented in a tabular form: 
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OQNCLUSION, 

The greater number of the suggestions bearing on Educational 
Improvement, scattered through the previous portions of this report, 
are intended for the guidance of those engaged in carrying out th^ 
details of our educational system, or for the Consideration of the 
Government, Legislature and people, in view of the probable revisal 
ef the Bdncational Law, on the expiratjon of the present aet. The 
following subjects may, however, require the attention of the Legis- 
lature, during its present sessiofi. 

1. The estabUshment of' a Normal Sehool, vriih the associated 
provisions for Superintendence and Inspection already referred to. 
(XVII. ; It is, I think, very desirable that the GovemmBnt should 
be empowered to take the necessary preliminary steps, in otder to 
have tliis machinery ready ,to go into operation on the enactment oi 
a new law. 

B. The subject of Assessment also demands the consideration of 
the Legislature. I trust that with guards and modifications similar 
to those referred to under the head '' Support of Schools," it may 
be possible to introduce into the new school act provisions for the 
support of iree schools by a general and compulsory assessment, 
and it would be well that these should be made subjects of discus* 
sion and inquiry during the present Session. Such discussion and 
inquiry are invited by the resolutions appended to this Report.' 
They would tend more extensively to inform the public mind, and 
would enable the friends of education to express more fully their 
views of its details in the educational meetings of the present year. 
Thi>s the measure, if found practicable, would be more certain to 
meet with that which is essential to its successful working, the cor- 
dial support of the majority of the people. 

3. I beg leave also to direct attention to the suggestions already 
made respecting a farther supply of maps, text-books, agricultural 
apparatus and forms of returns, as well means for aiding teachers in 
attending Institutes, and to request that I may be allowed to expend 
for these purposes an additional sura net exceeding £150. This 
sum might, perhaps, be taken from the balances of the grammar 
school grant remaining in the Treasury. 

The principal, subjects to which I would invite attention in con- 
nection with the enactment of a new law in the session of 1851-2, 
are : 1st, More accurate definition of the powers and duties ol Com- 
missioners (p. 39,) and of Trustees (p. 40.) 2. A better division of 
thp Province into Commissioners' districts (p. 39.) 3. Gradation 
and better regulation of Schools in towns and villages, (p. 40.) 



4. More careful limitation of the power of districts or '* sections** to 
establish more than one school, (p. 60.) 5. Division of the gram- 
mar schools into two grades, (p. 70.) 6. Systematic provision for 
Primary or Infant Schools and High Schools for young ladies, 
where they may be required. I shall endeavor to obtain the views 
of the Commissioners and friends of education on these subjects in 
the educational meetings of the present year. 



In closing this Report, I beg leave to express my gratitude to his 
Excellency, and the members of the Government, for the interest 
which they have expreesed in the success of my efforts, and for the 
cordial aid and encouragement which they have at all times been 
willing to afford. I also consider it my duty to state, that from the 
Commissioners and their clerks, the teachers and the public gene- 
rally, I have received the utmost attention and consideration ; and 
that I have found the educated and intelligent of all denominations 
and parties most willing to co-operate in advancing the interests of 
popular education. This is one of the most hopeful features in Che 
present state of education in this Province, and I trust that nothing 
may occur to prevent its continuance and increase. Tbe^ umted 
action of that large portion of the people which values education, if 
aided by the diffusion of educational information and wise legislative 
measures, must speedily produce marked improvement in the sup- 
port, management, and efficiency of the schools. 

During the period of eight months in which I have held the office 
of Superintendent of Education, it has required almost unremitting 
exertion to perform those duties which seemed to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and more especially to complete the educational tour of the 
Province, for the purposes of holding meetings and inspecting 
schools. I have thus been enabled to devote to the preparation of 
this Report only the four weeks immediately preceding the Session 
of the Legislature, and this must be my apology for its man^^ defects 
and blemishes, and for the imperfect manner in which I have treated 
a great and important subject. 

I am your obedient servant, 

JOHN WILLIAxM DAWSON. 
January 24, 1851. 
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UBITARKS ON THE T^ABLES. 

TttE following tables are, of course, abstracts of the Returns of the 
several Boards of Commissioners, and their value must depend in a 
^eat measure oh the completeness and accuracy of these Returns. 

The Trustees' Returns for the first half of the year were, of course, 
made out in the forms used under the former law, and the second 
half of the year was fstr advanced before the new forms could be pivt 
into the hands of all the clerks and teachers. In these circum- 
stances, many defects must be excused. It is indeed highly credit- 
able to the clerks and teachers that only a few districts have failed 
altogether iii meeting the requirements of the tlewform in its more 
important parts. It is hoped that in the present year all will b6 
enabled to present complete Returns. 

In Table i, ih addition to the amounts contributed by the people 
and Province, I have iendeavored to show the cost of instruction per 
pupil, tti calculating thus, I have taken the numbier reported for 
each district| in th6 half year having the largest attendance. The 
ai^erage attendanc<e would have been a more accurate divisor, but 
this was not returned with sufficient completeness. The average 
given includes free pupils, and also great numbers attending for 
shorter periods than one year. The amount Of Provincial Grant in* 
dudes the appropriation lor grammar schools, and in most cases the 
elerk^s commission. 

Table H.,.Gfohtaining the general statistics of school attendance, 
shows maiiy ihteresting facts, such as the disproportion of education 
giiren to boys and girts, especially in winter; the comparatively 
ktndM nuinber of children from four to eight in the schools ; and the 
relaitive nitmbers in the winter and summer schools. It will be seen 
that the difference between the two last is much less than is usually 
suppoated. The real difference is mainly in the ages of the pupils. 
In the case of those districts whose returns are for the whole year^ 
the numbers are probably exaggerated, as it is very difficult to sepa- 
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rate the children attending for only six months or less, from those 
attending the whole year ; and the columns of age and sex show 
that there must be very extensive changes in the school population 
in the two halves of the year. This last fact helps to account for 
the circumstance^ that while only about half of the children in the 
Province are at any one time at school, the great majority obtain 
some small sha^e of education. 

In Table III.', the columns of average attendante, tiumbers on 
list, and children in district, are very striking ; and probably closely 
approximate the truth. It is probable, however, that the average 
daily attendance, in most of the districts, is above the truth. Daily 
registers have been only recently introduced, and without these a 
statement of average attendance must b^ ft mere estimate. I trust, 
however, that in the present year every school will have its register, 
acc^ately kept, and the average periodically istruck. It af^ars from 
the coliimt^s showing the sex of teachers, that the injurious practice 
of changing the teachers half yearly, and haying, female teachers in 
summer and male teachers in winter, is very prevalent in some dis- 
tricts, especially in the West. The average salary includes both 
male and. female teachers, and is calculated for the average number 
of schools in operation. It includes board. There is too much 
reason to fear that much of the amount credited to the people in the 
ceturns is never actually paid. It is difficult to find data for accu- 
rate comparison of the general average with salaries in other coun- 
tries. It appears, however^ to be considerably less than the average 
remuneration in Canada West and New York. The migratory 
habits of teachers are well shown in the column of average dura- 
tion of service of. teachers, and I may remark that the average is 
often increased by a very few teachers of long continuance in the 
district, and that in some cases the application of the term " Dis- 
trict,!' both t© School and Commissioner a^ Districts, has increased 
the average.' The school districts should be named " Sections," to 
avoid such, ngiistakes. 

. Table JV, shows that, notwithstanding the requirenaents of the 
law, a very large number of schools are still destitute of gnmm^ur 
and geography ; and the columns of age of pupils, show that this 
cannot be a consequence of the youth of the scholars. This result 
demands the attention of Commissioners, and very plainly shows the 
necessity of a Nornial School. The meagre columns .of school ap- 
paratus speak for themselves, and I have, reason 19 be](i^ve that no 
sniallpart pf the little that appears has be^n.introdjiQwI iathe past 
summer.'; It is to be hoped that large improvements in this, as. well 
as in other particulars, will be shown in the returns of the present 
year. \ . ' . , . '/" y 
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Expenditure of the sum of £600 appropriated to School 

BoQks and Jtpparatus. 



Cixj of Halifax, Books, &o., 

Eastern Halifax, do. . 

Western Halifax, Maps, £5 11 lOi; do. ordered, i^H 12 3, 

Lanenbnrg, Books, &c. 

Qaeen's County, do. 

Annapolis, do - . 

King's County, do. 

PlOtOQ, do. . 

Parrsboro', do. 

Cnmbetland, do 

Colchester, do. j£14 5; ordered, i^T 3 9, . 

Stirling, do 

RavdoTi and Douglas, Books, &c 

Hants, Books, &c 

Clare, do. £5 12 10; do omitted, and to be in sent in 

Digby, Books, &o. 

Tarmooth, do , . . 

Argyle, do 

Harrington, do. 

Shelbarne, do .* . . . , 

St. Mary^s, do. . : 

Guysboro', do 

Sydney, do. ..•,•... 

Southern Invernesa, Books, &e 

Northern Inverness, do , 

Cape Breton^ 

Richmond, 

Chemical Apparatus and Books, distributed equally. 

Printing Pamphlets, Forms, &e.. Samples Books and Returns, 

Carriage and Freight of Parcels, ..... 



j^Sl 
17 
17 
29 
17 
33 
27 
60 

5 
19 
21 

6 
11 
17 

7 

15 

9 

9 

8 

8 

5 

13 

, 27 

23 

11 

37 

19 

76 

20 

2 

i:599 
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10 
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11 
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10 
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7 

9 

18 

12 

6 

12 

12 

14 

14 

7 

2 

17 

10 

3 

3 

1 

6 

16 

1 

19 
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9 

10 

9 
6 
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4 
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5 
3 
3 
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APPENDIX. 



(A) MINUTES OP MEETINGS. 



COUNTY OF SYDNEY. 

Antigonishe, Monday, lat July, 1850. 

Pursuant to puMic notice previously given, an Educational Meeting was thii 
day held at the Court House. 

Mr. Dawson, the Superintendent of Schools, subsequent to a 6hort prelimiqiry 
address, having requested the sentiments of the audience generally, and been re- 
sponded to by a few discursive remarks from several gentlemen, addressed the meet- 
ing ia a sptech of considerable length on the various methods of teaching in diflTerent 
places, as in Scotland, New England, &c., and on the economy of schools in general, 
which was listened to with much attention. The following Resolution was then moved 
by Mr. Henry, M. P. P., and carried unanimously : 

Resolved, That this meeting highly appreciates the benefits likely to result to the 
cause of Education from the annual County Meetings suggested and provided for by 
the late School Act, by the tendency of such meetings to stimulate and keep alive in 
the minds of the people the benefits of education, by bringing schoolmasters and others 
to meet together, when mutual interchange of opinions and suggestions will have a 
tendency to stimulate and instruct each other and the inhabitants generally ; and this 
meeting is fully of opinion that the benefits of such meetings would be much ex- 
tended, were Settlement or Township Meetings also held, under the direction and 
supervision of the School Commissioners, and at which one or more of tlie Coromis- 
sioners would ^ present. 

JAMES WILKIE, Clerk to Scliool Commitisioners. 



DISTRICT OF ST. MARY'S. 

St. Mary's District, July 5th, 1850. 

By the appointment of Mr. Dawson, Superintendent of Education, a meeting of the 
Commissioners of Schools, teachers, and other inhabitants of the District of St. Mary's 
was held this day in the School-house, Glenelg ; the Superintendent presided, and 
delivered a most valuable address on the importance of Common Schools, properly 
conducted. 

The following Resolutions were then moved and seconded, and after a little dis- 
cttssidn by the movers and tecondeni of tfiom, were unanimously paned. 
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Moved by Hagh McDonald, Esq^ M. P. P^ aod seconded hy Wul Bent, Esq. 

Resolved, That the very destitute condition of this District with regard to E^a- 
cation generally, calls loudly to the inhabitants to better themselves, and to establish 
and support schools of a more efficient description. 

Moved by Wm. Bent, Esq., and seconded by Mr. A. P. McKenzie, teacher. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the School Districts within the Distnct of 
St Mary's, to adopt the assessment principle for the support of schooht, as speedily as 
possible. 

Moved by Mr. Abner P. McKenzie, and seconded by T. Glencross, Esq. 

Resolved, That this Meeting, considers that Sequent visits from Commissioners and 
parents would, by encouraging the teachers and stimulating the scholars to increased 
diligence in their studies, greatly advance the interests of education. 

Moved by Wm. McKeen, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. Alexander CampbelL 

Resolved, That tliis meeting is of opinion that district meetings held annually, or 
as oflen as convenient, under the direction and superintendence of one or more of the 
Commissioners, would tend much to the efficiency of the schools, and facilitate the 
labors both of trustees and teachers. 

The above Resolutions having passed, the Superintendent of Education agrain 
addressed the meeting in reference to the improvements going on in different coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States, in common school education. Plans of im- 
proved school-houses, books, maps and school furniture in general, were afterwards 
exhibited by him ; after which, 

. ' It was moved by Thomas Glencross, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. John Camp- 
bell, and unanimously 

Resolved, That this meeting values veiy highly the means of improvement now 
proposed by the Superintendent of Education, particularly as respects school-hoases, 
furniture, apparatus, and books. 

JOHN CAMPfiELL, Clerk to Commissioaers. 



DISTRICT OP GUYSBORO'. 

Superintendent's Meeting, held in the Cotn't House in Guysboro', on Monday, 8th 
July, 1850, at 11 o'clock, A. M. After some preliminary remarks from the Superin- 
tendent, and reading of the Law relating to holding of public meetings, an invitation 
was given to the Commissioners, Teachers, aud ail present interested in the progress 
of education, to freely discuss the subject, and pass such resolutions as may tend to 
to the co-operation of the public in this important subject 

W. Taylor, Esq., rose and made some remarks upon general subjects connected 
with education, and urged upon tlie meeting the adoption of the system of assessment 
for the support of schools within the Town District. 

J. J. Marshall, Esq., then addressed the meeting at some length, with respect to 
the appointment of Commissioners, and their qualifications, and disapproving of 
assessment. 

W. Taylor, Esq , replied to some remarks made by Mr. Marshall, 

John Campbell, Esq., made some observations with respect to the salary to be raised 
for tea(chers, the responsibility of tlie Trustees under the new act, to pay the teachers 
themselves, should the people fail in making such payment 

Mr. Russell, Teacher, stated at large the many difficulties he had labored under 
during eighteen years' teaching in this County. 

E, H. Francheville, Esq., then addressed the meeting, approving of assessment and 
pledging himself to support education as far as lay in his power. 

Stewart Campbell, Esq., then rose and made some remarks, disapproving of assess- 
ment, and was of opinion that the money given to the schools in town should be die- 
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tributed amoo^ the pow districts throughout the Gouuty» and the iohabitants of the 
Town District should be compelled to support the schods. 

James Sutherland, Teacher, remarked upon the state of the schools in Canso, and 
thought more encouragement should be given to superior teachers, and approved of 
Normal Schools. 

The Superintendent then entered largely into the various topics connected with 
education, the qualifications of teachers, order and discipline of schools, construction 
and ventilation of school-houses, and very many important and interesting subjects 
which were listened to with much pleasure by the meeting. The meeting then ad- 
journed. H. R. CUNNINGHAM, Clerk to Commissioners. 

GoYSBORo', 8th July, 1850. 



COUNTY OF RICHMOND. 

At a meeting held at the Court House at j/Sb^ on Friday the l^th day of July, 
1850 — present, John W. Dawson, Superint^Rnt, Andrew Madden and William 
Crichton, i!sqrs.. Commissioners of Schools — the Superintendent opened the meeting, 
explaining the object of the same, and requested all present to come forward and 
o^r their views in support of education. 

The following Resolutions were moved, seconded, and unanimously passed : 

Moved by William Crichton, Esqr., and seconded by Simon Donovan, Esqr. : 

1. Resolved, That the better pecuniary support of schools, more careful selection 
of teachers, better construction of school-houses, and the supply of books and appa- 
ratus, imperatively demand the attention of the friends of education in the County. . 

Moved by Andrew Madden, £sqr., and seconded by Isaac LeVesconte, Esqr. 

2. Resolved, That the condition of schools might be much improved by more fre- 
quent visits from Trustees and other persons interested in education, and by the ex- 
hibition of a greater degree of interest on the part of the public. 

Moved by Charles F. Harrington, Esq., and seconded by Isaac LeVesconte, Esq. ' 

3. Resolved, That district local meetings under the direction of one or more of 
the Commissioners, would, in the opinion of the meeting, be highly beneficial to the 
cause of education. 

After a few observations from the Superintendent, the meeting adjourned. 

THOMAS H. FULLER, Clerk. 



COUNTY OF CAPE BRETON. 

Sydney, Cape Breton, July 18th, |850. 

In confbrnjity to the Act for the Encouragement of Education, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this Province on the 28th day of March last, a public meeting was 
held this day at.the Court House in this place, at which Mr. Dawson, the Superintend- 
ent of Education, presided, who, after explaining to the audience the object of the 
meeting, invited all persons interested in the subject of education to offer any resolu- 
tions, or make such remarks as they felt disposed. 

Mr. Leonard said, though he had not come here for the purpose of offering any 
resolutions, he hoped, from his long experience as a School Commissioner, to state 
some of the difficulties that existed among the inhabitants of this County relative to 
the support of schools ; that, from the sxnall amount contributed for the support of 
educatiori, it was impossible to obtain teachers capable of imparting knowledge suit- 
able to the wants of the County ; that, from the want of some general system to be 
pursued by teachers, one schoolmaster often undid what his predecessbr had been 
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doing ; but thou^t the appointment of the Superintendent of Bdilcttiott woald rem- 
edy many of the difficulties that now existed. 

Mr. Mnnro spoke of the Nonnal system as taught in Glasgfow ; shewed its superi- 
ority over other systems of teaching with which he was acquainted. He al9o referred 
briefly to the French system, and approved highly of the appointment by the Legisla- 
ture of that country of a minister of education. Recommended the Scottish system 
of visitation by an inspector of all schools receiving public aid ; and was of opinion 
that a Normal Seminary should be established in Halifax, where teachers from all 
parts of the Province could resort for instruction. 

Mr. Dawson spoke for some time, recommending a variety of improvements in com- 
mon school education. 

JAMES SPENCER, 
Clerk to the Board of Commissioners of Schools. - 



D^m^ 



SOUTHfiRN DlSftmCT OP INVERNES& 

Pursuant to notice given, and in conformity with the 23d seetion of the Act for the 
encouragement of Education, a public Eductitional Meeting was held by John W. 
Dawson, Esq., Superintendent, in tlie Academy at Port Hoc^, oii Thursday, the 25th 
July, A. D. 1850. 

Commissioners present : Rev. R. McGiUvray, John L. Tremain, (Chairman,) and 
Peter Smyth, Esquires. 

Mr. Dawson first rose and addressed the meeting at some length, explaining the 
object of the same, and inviting all present to come forward and offer their views, &c. 
in support of Education. He also expressed his gratification at seeing so many teach- 
ers present. 

John L. Tremain, Esq., (Chairman of the Board of School CotnmissionersJ next ad- 
dressed the meeting on the great necessity of introducing a good system of Education, 
and concluded by moving the following Resolution, which was seconded by PoCer 
Smyth, Esq., M. P. P., and passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the present state of Education in the Southern District pf the 

County of Inverness requires the united co-operation of the Commissionera, Trustees, 
Teachers and people, to carry out the designs of the Legislature, as expressed in the 
present Act of the House of Assembly, ana particularly the recommendations of the 
Superintendent, as contained in hif printed address. 

Hiram Blanchard, Esq., addressed the meeting on the present neglected state of 
Education, and the state of School-houses in the southern district of the county, and 
much approved of the foregoing resolution as the means of improvement, and conclu- 
ded by recommending that the Law should be rigidly enforced to compel teachers to 
send in correct and true Returns. 

The Superintendent addressed the meeting in a lengthy and instructive address, 
which con)nianded the respect and attention of the meeting, on the general principles 
of Education, the qualifications of Teachers, the best means of erecting and ventilat- 
ing School-houses, &c. 

JAMES MACDONNELL, Clerk. 

Port Hood, July 25, 1850. 



NORTHERN DISTRICT OF INVERNESS. 

Proceedings of an Educational Meeting, h^ld agreeably to previous notice, at the 
School-house, Margaree, July Q7th, 1850. 

Present: Henry Taylor, Malcolm McKay, and Angus McLe Han, Esquires, Com- 
missioners. 
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The meetipiif wtm opened by J. W. Dsweoii, Bm^i, who ez^laiied the iA§e«t for 
which k wa9 called — pointed out the improvements required in Education, and the 
character and qualifications of Teachers. . He urged upon all the importance of Edu- 
cation — die necessity for improvement in providing good School-houses, and making 
proper provision for the Teachers. He noticed the desire of the Government to pro- 
oare information, and called upon those present to express their views on the subject. 

Henry Taylor, Esq., moved the following Resolution, seconded by Mr. Cooke : 
ifteeolved unsBimously, That the cause of Education in this district might be ^atly 
advanced by district or local meetings, held under the direction of the Commissioners, 
and by the estahlishment of Teachers' Institatee, and Associations. 

Mr. Ayre f(plt much interested in the foregoing resolution. He believed such 
mte^thi^s ^vould result in much mutual improvement, and tend to develope some gene- 
ral system of instruction. 

Moved by M. McKay, Esq., seconded by Mr. McMillan, and 

Resolved, That the Schools in this district demand better and more cordial support 
on tiie part of the people in general, and that th^ir condition might be much improved 
hy the erection of better buildings, the supply of books and apparatus, and greater 
elite on the part of Trustees and people in selecting Teachers. 

The Superintendent again addressed the meeting at considerable length, and con- 
cluded by tendering any information he possessed to those who feel concerned in ,the 
subject. 

(Meeting adjourned.) 

HENRY Y. TAYLOR, Clerk School Comm'rs. 



DISTRICT OF MUSQUODOBOIT. 

A'Xtfeetinjlf was held on Friday, the S3d August, at the North School-house, pursu- 
ant to notice firom the Superintendent. The meeting was not large, but embraced the 
prind^ ptai of the inhabitants who take a deep interest in Education. The Com- 
missioners present were the Rev. R^ert Sedgwick, H. A. Gladwin, Adams Archi- 
Md, and W. J. I^diard, Enquires. 

Tbe meeting was opened by the Superintendent reading his authority for calling 
tile meieting, explaining the objlBcts for which it liad been called, and describing the 
topiotf neceasary to be discussed. After i^ich the following Resolutions were moved 
and passed unanimously : 

1. Moved hy the Rev. R. Sedgwick, and seconded by Alex. Stevens, Esq. : 

'Idesolved, That this meeting fully recognizes the importance of the general difiu- 
'sibn of a good common school Education, and is of opinion that this end oan never 
be fblly secured without the zealous co-operation of the School Trustees, and people 
geneially, with the Commissioners and Teaohera. 

2. Moved by A. Archibald, Esq., and seconded by H. A. Gladwin, Esq. : 

'Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the establishment of a Nbrmal School 
wevUt* he* highly beneficial to the cause of Education, by raising the qualifications of 
T^eaohers, and incfeasing the nite of their remuneration. 

3. Moved by Mr. Joseph Browner, and seconded by Dr. Harrison : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the present defective aystan 
of Common School ESducation in this Province can only be made efieetive by esta- 
blishing a good eystem of Eduoatio% based on Gxssiuu^ AsaisaaiiEifT. 

4. Moved ;by Mr. Alexander Russell, and seconded by Mr. James Farqohar : 

Resolved, That this meeting would recommend to the Teaehers of this District the 
ettitl^Uslkntethf Assbciaticmslbr mutual iftt|ffoveiiient, in connexion with periodieal 
vintMaite'of the' Schools. 
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5. Mov«d by H. A. Gladwin, Esq., and seconded by Mr. J. Farqobar : 

Resoked, That it is the opinion of this meeting that a uniform series of Books for 
the Schools, on all the subjects taught, should be provided by the Trustees. 

6. Moved by H. A. Gladwiu, Esq., and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Sedgwick : 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that Agricultiiral Chemiatiy would 

be an excellent addition to Common School Education. 

The meeting was again addressed by the Superintendent, on a variety of sabjects : 
the benefits of Assessment — ^the establishment of Institutes — the best methods of 
teaching — of haviug proper school furniture, School-houses, and vetttilatioD, d&c. dec ; 
after which the meeting separated. 

T. ROBINSON, Clerk of Comm'i 



CITY OF HALIFAX AND WESTERN DISTRICT OF HALIFAX. 

The meeting was held in the Lecture Room of Dalhousie College, on Thursday, 
September 5th. Although not numerously attended, it consisted of some of the most 
influential men of the city, including members of the Government, Commissioners of 
Schools, Teachers and Clergymen. 

Mr. Dawson made some brief but forcible remarks on the value of Education, shew- 
ing that it is the great deficiency of the Province of Nova Scotia, that this coontiy. 
for the fertility ofits soil, and the value of its natural resources, is superior to some or 
the Eastern States — but that no comparison should be made between them in the pro- 
vision made for education. He attributed this in a great measure to the want of 
system in Halifax. No attempt had been made in the city generally to provide for 
Education, and introduce a plan which could be adopted throughout the country. Al- 
though several of the Schools are well conducted and supported oy private benevolence 
and Uie Legislative Grant, in a respectable manner, yet iJie funiitnve in all is very im- 
perfect The want of uniformity, both in the books and in the method of teachioff, is 
a barrier to the combination of Teachers, and prevents the improvement of taeir 
Schools and the advancement of the profession. 

The Statistics furnished by the Commissioners of the city were refened to, fraai 
which it appears that about 2,500 children are now at school ; and if we estimate the 
population at 25,000, and consider one-fifth of that number should be at school, we 
have brought before us this startling fact — that there are 2,500 children an HalifiuL 
whose education is entirely neglected. 

Mr. D. shewed that the vice which prevails amongst these unfortunate children 
must act with great power upon those who are well taught, and must destroy, to a 
considerable extent, the benefits of education upon them. The only remedy equal to 
the necessities of this immense evil, and capable of providing an adequate supply to 
meet this demand, Mr. D. conceived was to establish a system of Assessment for the 
city, so that all might contribute their just proportion, and that Uie Schools might be 

F&EE TO ALL. 

By this means all would be benefitted. The poor would receive a considerable 
boon ; the middle classes would not pay more than they do now in Fees ; and the rich 
would be well repaid by the improvement of society around them, and the increased 
value of their property. 

A Normal School for the training of Teachers was recommended as the only effect- 
ual means of raising the character of Teachers, and of increasing the number of those 
well qualified for their work. 

If a sufficient number of 'Sdhools were established, there would be abundant em- 
ployment for the Teachers at present engaged in the work, ai^ a considerable addi- 
tion would soon be required. 

\ The Hon. Provincial Secretary, Hon. J. W. Johnston, Hon. Hugh B^ The 
Speaker, Hon. Dr. Grigor,Hon. G. R. Young, Archdeacon WiUis, Rev. A. Fotrtsler, 
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Rev. P. G. McGregor, Rev. Mr. Hitchbome, Rev. T. L. Connolly, J. S. Thompson, Jas. 
Thompson, and C. Robson, Esqrsi., spoke in commendation of the remarks of the Super- 
intendent, and expressed their desire to see the improvements which he had described 
introduced into Halifax ; and their willingness to co-operate with him and the CfOm- 
missioners in the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 

It was moved by the Hon. Mr. Bell, seconded, and unanimously resolved : 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, that Assessment is the best and only effectual 
mode of diffusing a good Common School Education, and that the Superintendent, 
Commissioners of Schools, and others, endeavor to raise the public mind to aproper 
appreciation of this subject. 

STEPHEN SELDEN, 
Clerk of Commissioners of Schools for the City of Halifax. 



COUNTY OP LUNENBURG. 

Present: John W. Dawson, Esq., Superintendent of Education; Rev. Dr. Shreve, 
Rev. C. Cossman, Rev. William Duff, Rev. George Armstrong, Rev. R. Morton^ and 
George Ernst, John McKenzie, George Mitchell, Lemuel Drew, William Robinson, 
.and William Ross, Esquires, Commissioners. 

A considerable number of Teachers, and of tlie public generally, were also in 
attendance. 

The Superintendent delivered a Lecture, in which he explained very fully the 
object of the meeting, and drew a striking contrast between the advanced state of 
Education in the New England States, and the defective system in operation in these 
Cok>nie». He advocated the principle of Assessment for educational purposes, and 
dwelt upon the responsibility of parents, teachers, and others, entrusted with training 
die youthful mind, and urged a higher standard for the acquirements of Teachers, and 
that every individual should feel a personal responsibility in the rapid advancement of 
Education, and that Instruction should be treated as a profelbsion, and Teachers amply 
rewarded. He also urged tl^t Resolutions should be submitted, and invited general 
discussion. 

Rev. Messrs. Duff, Armstrong and Morton, and Messrs. Heckman and Robinson, 
expressed their gratification with the able aud instructive lecture — ^recommended 
general assessment to favorable consideration, and expressed their opinion that much 
benefit would arise from the continued labors of the able lecturer. 

Rev. Mr. Duff then submitted the following Resolution for the consideration of the 
meeting, which was seconded by Mr. C. B. Owen, each of whom addressed the meet- 
ing in its favor : 

Resolved, That the principle of Assessment be approved of as the soundest basis 
for the support of Education in this Province. 

The Hon. Mr. Rudolf exi^essed his views against the Resolution, urging that it 
was in advance of public opinion, and that direct taxation should be avoided. He re- 
commended that the School Commissioners should canvass the opinions of the public 
on that point, and, if approved of by the people, to request the Representatives to act 
accordingly. * 

John Keddy, |A. P. P., advocated Assessment, and hoped that the Resolution would 
pass. 

The Superint^dent then put the Resolution, which passed nem. con. 

V (The meeting then adjourned.) 

DANIEL OWEN, Clerk. 
13 
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COUNTY OP QUEEN'S. 

At a meeting held in the Temperance Hall in Liverpool, on Monday, September 
9th, 1850. At the hour appointed, Mr. Dawson opened the meeting, briefly stating 
its object ; and proceeded, in the course of his address, to call the attention of the 
meeting to the state of education in the Province. He alluded to the principle of 
assessment, and spoke of the benefits which would arise from its adoption throughout 
the Province. He also referred to the establishment of a Normal School as necessary 
to secure uniformity in the methods of instruction, and a supply of teachers, &c. 

After Mr. Dawson had closed his address, the Rev. Mr. Dickey, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Schools, moved the following Resolution, which^ after being warmly sop- 
ported by him, was seconded and passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That the establishment of one or more Normal or Training Schools in this 
Province, is necessary to secure uniformity in the methods of instruction and a supply 
of teachers. 

Moved by Edward C. Barss, Esq., seconded by the Rev. James Melvin, and passed 
unanimously. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the meeting the introduction of the principle of 
general assessment is essential to the more extensive diffusion of a good commoo 
school education. 

Liverpool, Sept. 9th, 1850. CHARLES MORSE, Secretary. 



DISTRICT OF BARRINGTON. 

In conformity with the 23d Section of the Act for the Encouragement of Education, 
an educational meeting was held at Harrington on the 17th of September, 1850, at 11 
o^clock, A. M., where J. W. Dawson, Esq., Superintendent of Education, presided ; 
when the following Resolutions were moved, seconded, and passed. 

Moved by Mr. Reynolds, seconded by Mr. Wrayton. 

1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the only effectual mode of 
educating the children of this Township is by assessment, and that the Superintendent 
be requested to direct the public attention to this important subject 

Moved by Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Lawrence. 

2. Resolved, Thattjiismeetingapproveof the establishment of Normal Schools for 
the education of teachers, and solicit respectfully the influence of the Superintendent 
to this^ important subject JAMES M. DOANE, SecreUry. 

Barrimgton, September 17th, 1850. 



DISTRICT OP ARGYLE. 

At an Educational Meeting held by J. W. Dawson, Esq., Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, at the Court House at Tusket Village, in the district of Argyle, on Saturday, the 
2l8t day of December, 1850. 

The Superintendent of Education addressed the meeting on the subject of Common 
School Education. 

John Ryder, Esq-, made some observations in favor of supporting schools by Assess- 
ment 

Rev. Mr. Nugent addressed the meeting at considerable length on the subject of 
Education, in which he spoke much in favor of the mode of supporting common schools 
by assessment. 
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The following Resolution waa moved by John Ryder, Esq., seconded by John 
Borqne, Esq* : 

Whereas of late much difficulty has befcome apparent in getting up and sustaining 
School in many of the rural districts of the Township, 

Resolved therefore, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the best and most 
efficient mode of sustaining Schools will be to resort to Assessment on tlie rateable 
inhabitants of each school district, in addition to the aid granted by the Legislature 
for the encouragement of Schools. 

The above resolution, was put to vote, and carried by a large majority. 

MATTHEW JEFFERY, Clerk. 



DISTRICT OF YARMOUTH. 

The annual Educational Meeting appointed by Law, having been duly advertised 
in the newspapers and by handbills, was held by Mr. Dawson, the Superintendent, at 
11 o'clock this day, in the Court House. 

A considerable number of persons attended, including the Commissioners^ and some 
Teachers. 

Mr. Dawson opened the business by reading the 23d section of the School Act, 
appointing the present meeting ; after which he addressed the assembly for an hour 
and a half, stating the object of such meetings, and setting forth the advantages of 
Common School Education, &c. 

An animated discussion followed, chiefly on the subject of Assessment 

Mr. Killam proposed the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the support of Common School Edu- 
cation should be raised from the whole community by a general Assessment, — which 
passed by a shew of hands, tiiere appearing, in an assemblage of 80 persons, 29 for 
the motion and 9 against it 

After a few further remarks from Mr. Dawson and others, on general subjects, the 
meeting broke up. 

G. J. FARISH, Clerk. 

Yarmouth, September 23, 1850. 



DISTRICT OF CLARE. 

In accordance with notice previously given, an Educational Meeting was held this 
day. All the Commissioners, except one, were present, as well as a number of Teach- 
ers, and of the inhabitants of the District 

The Superintendent addressed the meeting at some length, in English; and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Geary, who gave a recapitulation of the topics referred to, and 
much additional matter, in French. 

Mr. Raymond, and other gentlemen present, having made some remarks, the meet- 
inff adjourned. 

LOUIS R. BOURQUE, Clerk. 

Town House, Clare, September 29, 1850. 



COUNTY OP ANNAPOLIS. 

Report of a meeting held at Bridgetown, in the County of Annapolis, by^. W. 
Dawson, Esq., Superintendent of Education for the Province of Nova Scotia, on tlj^ 
7th day of October, 1 850. 

There were present at the meeting — Major Chipman, Esq., the Rev. Messrs. Canip- . 
bell, Robertson and Bill, and Thomas James, Israel L. Bent, Alex; Fowler, and James 
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Gray, Esquires, the CommissioDers for the couiity*-*a large number of Seho^ Teachers, 
and many persons from different parts of the county. 

Mr. Dawson opened the meeting, and read such portions of the School Act as applied 
to the same, and then addressed &e meeting on the subject of Education generally, in 
a most able and luminous manner. 

The meeting was then addressed by Major Chipman, Esq., by the Rev. Mr. Canap- 
bell, by the Rev. Mr. Robertson, Mr. Pickman, and others. Mr. Pickman introduced 
a Resolution in favor of Assessment for the support of common schools. 

James R. Smith, Esq., moved in amendment that the consideration of the matter be 
deferred. 

Ailer considerable discussion, Mr. Pickman's resolution was carried by a large 
majority. 

W. H. TROOP, Clerk. 



KING'S COUNTY. 

On the 11th day of October, 1850, the Supermtendent of Education, agreeably to 
previous notice, called his first meeting in King's County, at the Court House in Xent- 
ville, and delivered in lucid and perspicuous language, a discourse or lecture upon 
the -various subjects connected with his office. 

The meeting was addressed by most of the Commissioners, and also by the Rev. 
Messrs. Owen and Somerville. Several Resolutions passed unanimously, wliich are 
as follow : 

Moved by Mr. N. T upper, and 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the system of District Taxation is at- 
tended with so many difficulties, that it cannot be carried into effect with advantage. 

That a Law for general Taxation, under proper guards, and distinctly defined, 
would be conducive to the best interests of this Province. 

Moved by Dr. Hamilton, Commissioner, and seconded by Mr. Harris : 

Resolved, That it is expedient for the Legislature of this Province at once to esta- 
blish a Normal School or schools, for the training of Teachers of Common Schools, 
and endow the same in a liberal manner; which passed unanimously. 

The Superintendent then addressed the Teachers who were present, and explained 
to them at length the responsibilities of their office, and tlie importance of their duties. 
The remarks of the Superintendent throughout were listened to with deep attention, 
and the cause of Education received good aid by the mild and unostentatious, but at 
the same time very able manner in which his discourse was delivered. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

1st December, 1850. JOHN C. HALL, Clerk. 



. COUNTy OF HANTS, (WESTERN DISTRICT.) 

Windsor, October 17, 1850. 

Agreeably to notice previously given, the Superintendent of Schools, for the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, held a meeting this day in the Court House in Windsor, at 11 
o'clock, A. M., at which were present the Commissioners of Schools for the Western 
Division of the County, a goodly number of the Teachers, and other inhabitants of the 
district. > «. 

Mr. Dawson addressed the mcetinof at length, on the subject of Education. 

L. M. Wilkins, Esq., addressed the meeting in support of the views atod sentiments 
ftlvanced by Mr. Dawson. J. D. Fraser and James O'Brien, Esqrs., followed in s«p- 
p3rt of thesame. 

The subject of Assessment for the support of Schfx>ls having come under discus- 
sion, it was proposed to pass a Resolution expressive of the sense of this meeting, that 
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AiseasoMBt i» the oiUy mewaa by which Schods throughout the Province can be pla- 
ced in a respectable and efficient condition ; and while it was readily admitted that 
such a resolution^ if moved, would pass nearly unanlroously, yet, as it irould by no 
means express the sentiments of this commanity, already uneqaivocally manifested on 
different occasions, it was argued that to put such a resolution on record could serve 
no good purpose, and so the matter was dropped. But all concurred in the opinion 
that measures should be adopted to instruct the public mind on the subject, and en- 
deavor to raise it up to the principle of Assessment 

The following Resolution was then moved by James D. Eraser, Esq., seconded by 
James O'Brien, Esq., and passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That this meeting highly approve of the Act of the Legislature in crea- 
ting the office of Superintendent of Schools, and coasequently anticipate great benefit 
to result to the cause of Education from the labors or Mr. Dawson, who appears so 
well qualified to discharge the duties of the office. 

. JOHN L. MURDOCH, Clerk. 



DISTRICT OF RAWDON AND DOUGLAS. 

At a meeting held in the Presbyterian Church, at the Gore, County of Hants, on 
Wednesday, the 23d day of October, 1850, Mr. Dawson, the Superintendent of Edu- 
ccftion, addressed the meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, Messrs. Wm. O'Brien, John McDougall, Jacob Withrow, 
and James A. Scott, Commissioners of Schools, together with a considerable number 
of the public, were present. The subjects of " General Assessment" and a " Normal 
School," were discussed and warmly advocated, and the following Resolutions passed 
unanimously : 

Moved by Wm. O'Brien, Esq., seconded by Jacob Withrow, Esq., and passed : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that if the House of Assembly 
would pass an Act for general Assessment for Education, it would be a great boon to 
the rising generation of this Province. 

Moved by Mr. Harry Leigh Ye wens, seconded by Mr. John Kilcup, and passed : 

Resolved, That is the opinion of this meeting that no alteration in the system of 
Education in the Province can be complete without the establishment of a Normal 
School. 

JOHN CAMERON, 
<pierk of Board of School Commissioners. 
Gore, October 25, 1850. 



COUNTY OF PICTOU. 

Present : The Provincial Superintendent of Education ; tlie Rev. Charles Elliott, 
President of the Board of School Commissioners ; a number of Teachers, and several 
gentlemen of the County interested in the cause of Education. 

The meeting was opened by the Superintendent, who read the authority for calling 
the meeting, and addressed those present on the advantages attending the free discus- 
sion of all matters connected with the education of the Youth of the Province — the 
great importance of the subject — the disadvantages of the present mode of teaching, 
and the improvements contemplated ; recommended the establishment of Normal or 
Training Schools for the Teachers, and advocated general Assessment for the support 
of Teachers. 

The Rev. Charles Ellibtt addressed tlie meeting, — was of opinion that little im- 
provement iiad been made in the method of teaching and qualification of Teachers for 
the last twenty years— referred to the unfitness of many of the Teachers, and the poor 
encouragement held out by the Trustees of Schools for their support. Recommended 
general Assessment 
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Dr. Anderson was of opinion that genend Assessment would greatly improve ilie 
present method of raising teachers' salaries — fully concurred in Uie opini<ms expres- 
sed by the Superintendent and the Rev. Charles Elliott, — intended to move resolutions 
to the effect that general Assessment ought to be adopted, but would wish to see the 
different sections of the county better represented at an Educational meeting before 
doing so. 

M. T. SMITH, Secretary. 

November 5th, 1850. 



DISTRICT OF STIRLING. 

An Educational meeting was held at Tatamagouche, on the 13th instant, in con- 
formity with the 23d Section of tlie Act for the Encouragement of Schools. After a 
very interesting and appropriate address by the Superintendent of Schools, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were put and unanimously carried : 

1. Whereas, it is the duty and interest of any member of a community not only to 
secure the benefits of education for his own family, but also that all those with whom 
the business of life may bring him in contact, should enjoy the same blessing. And 
whereas, the means of obtaining education are not equally within reach of alL 
Resolved, therefore, that the principle of Assessment is the only just and practicable 
scheme for obtaining that great desideratum, universal education ; and it is the opin- 
ion of this meeting that the Government should take steps for its introduction without 
delay. 

2. Whereas, in tiie opinion of this meeting, System is an all-important feature in 
the educational management of youth, and repeated change is directly destructive of 
this element. Resolved, therefore, that short periods of engagements with Teachers 
are not only detrimental to the cause of education, but retard its advancement, and 
should therefore be discountenanced, aud wlien possible, entirely discontinued. 

3. Resolved, That in order to raise Teachers of youtli in the scale of intelligence, 
and to that rank in society to which their profession entitles them, and also, in order 
to qualify them for the performance of their official duties, this meeting deems it ex- 
pedient that a Preceptoral or Normal School be established in the Province. 

J. CURRIE, Clerk. 
Tatamagocche, Nov. 13th, 1850. 



DISTRICT OF CUxMBERLAND. 

An Educational meeting was held in the Court House in Amherst on Tuesday 
Nov. 19th, 1850. 

Mr. Dawson„ the Superintendent of Education, took the chair, and addressed the 
meeting, stating that the object of calling such meetings as the present, was to advance 
the interest of education, to stir up the public mind, and to elicit and circulate infor- 
mation ; and that these objects would be promoted by open and free discussion, and 
invited all present to lay their views before the meeting. 

The Rev. George Townshend next addressed the meeting, spoke in corroboration 
of the Superintendent's remarks on the present state of education in this Province, 
tlie wretched state of school-houses, and want of a more improved system, &c. 

Joseph Oxley, Esq., spoke in favor of a Training School and Assessment 

John Bent, Esq., was in favor of Assessment on c^quitable principles. 

James S. Morse, Esqr., cordially agreed with tlie remarks made by the Superin- 
tendent, and that he was convinced the system of Assessment was the best mode for 
encouraging education. 

The following Resolution was moved by Rev* Mr. Townshend, and seconded by 
Joseph Oxley : 

Resolved, 'That it is the opinion of this meeting that until a proper system by 
means of assessment, on equitable principles, for the support of E^hication is estab- 
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lished, Education cannot flourish, and that every proper means be used to impress 
upon Uie public mind the advantages of that mode of supporting schools. 

Charles G. Duncan, Esq., spoke to the Resolution, and wished it to be understood 
tliat he was in favor pf taxation for support of schools upon equitable principles. 

The Resolution was put, and carried by a large majority. 

The Superintendent recommended a mode for the distribution of the books allowed 
for schools, and gave some instructions to Teachers. 

JOSHUA CHANDLER, Clerk. 



DISTRICT OP PARRSBORO*. 

November 23d, 1850, 

Pursuant to notice, a public meeting was this day held in the Chapel at Partridge 
Island, at which Mr. J. W. Dawson, the Superintendent of Education, presided, con- 
formably with the requisitions of the Act of the General Assembly for the Encourage- 
ment of Education. The Superintendent addressed the meeting at great length on 
the subject of Education generally. The Commissioners of Schools for the District, 
and several of the Teachers, were in attendance, and took ^ lively interest in the 
proceedings. After the address from the Superintendent, some discussion took place 
between him and the Commissioners, on various topics, for the future guidance of the 
C9mmissioners in the discharge of their duties. 

R. B. DICKSON, Clerk to the Commissioners. 



DISTRICT OF COLCHESTER. 

An Educational meeting was held at the County Court House in Truro, on Thurs- 
day the 28th day of November, 1850, at 11 o'clock, A. M., pursuant to public notice 
given thereof by the Superintendent of Education, in conformity with the 23d Sec- 
tion of tlie Act for the Encouragement of Education, at which the Superintendent 
presided ; there being present : Rev. James Bayne, President of the Board, Rev. 
Thomas C. Leaver, Alex. D. Morrison, and James D. Baird, Esquires, Commissioners 
of Schools for this section of the Councy, together with a fair portion of school 
Teachers of both sexes, and some Trustees of Schools — with others, inhabitants of 
the adjacent Districts. The Superintendent addressed the meeting at great length, 
explaining with much force his views with respect to the important object for which 
the meeting was called. 

The Rev. Mr. Bayne, afler a few remarks expressive of approbation of the address 
just delivered, moved the following Resolution: 

Resolved, That a Normal School, for the training of Teachers, should be instituted 
by the Government; and that, in the event of the site of the Institution being at Truro, 
this meeting pledge themselves to do all in their power for its support, — which, being 
put, was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Mr. Leaver suggested that it would be acceptable that the Superintendent 
-would lecture at this place on *' Agricultural Chemistry," illustrated by the scientific 
apparatus connected with the subject, which had been fiunished to the Board recently 
by him. 

The assessment principle for the support of Education was then discussed, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen successively taking a share therein, viz : Joseph Crow, Esq., Sam'l. 
Creelman, Esq., M.P.F., Adams G. Archibald, Isaac Logan, Chas. Blanchard, John 
King, £. F. Munro, and Jon. Marsters, Esqs., and Mr* Reading. 

The following Resolution was then moved : 

Resolved, That thia meeting is of opinion that the principle of Assessment for ^e 
support of Education is sound, and recommend its adoption as the Law of the land, — 
which, being put, tliere appeared therefor, 30 ; against it, 2. 

Truro, Nov. 28, 1850. GEORGE DILL, Commrs'. Clerk. 
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(B) FORMS OF REGISTERS OF ERRORS AND MERITS. 



I. CLASS BBOISTKR OF KRRORS AND MERITS. 



Mathematical Class 


Week commencing 


Aver- 


Week commencing Sept 


Aver- 


from 2 to 3 o'clock. 


Sept. 9, 1850. 


age. 
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age. 
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D. M. 
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J. R 
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... 
















L. P. 
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D. F. 
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7 1-6 














G. C. 
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8 


7 4n6 














W.C. 


8 


5 


7 


8 


7 


7 














J. C. 6 





5 


7 


3 3-6 














W.M. 6 


4 


5 7 


7 
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The above is a Class Register, on the plan of the Irish National Schools. It is 
copied from the Register of a Class in the Pictoa Academy, and includes only five 
days ; Saturday being devoted to review, and marked in another place. 

8 is the highest merit; 1 the lowest; is equivalent to not at all prepared. As 
the class exercise goes on, or after it is over, the teacher marks on a slate the nuro« 
ber of errors committed, and from this, with allowance for unusual difficulties, &c., 
fixes the mark for that day. The weekly average is, of course, the sum of the days 
divided by 5. 

Absences are marked (•(*)• or (— ). If absent without excuse, ( — );.if absent 
with a note from the parent (H*)- If without excuse, the average is obtained by 
dividing by the whole number of days. If th^re be a good excuse, the days for 
which there is an excuse are subtracted from the divisor. Thus C. G. was absent 
three days ; but having an excuse, his numbers for the remaining two days are di- 
vided by d. If he had brought no excuse, these numbers would have been divided 
by 5, leaving his average 3 1-5 instead of 6}. J. R. has a minus mark, but his 
average is left blank to give him an opportunity to bring an excuse. 

The Register of Conduct is kept in the same manner. The ordinary Register of 
the School may easily be made a Conduct Register, in the following manner. When 
the roll is called in the morning, mark all absentees with a rmfnts^ and leave the 
space opposite those present blank. During the day, note all misdemeanors on a 
slate, or employ a monitor to do so. Then, at the close of the day, mark all the 
well-behaved 8, and others with lower numbers in proportion to their conduct. 
Those who are too late are marked as delinquents, if ihey have no excuse. If they 
bring an excuse, they are counted as present. Those marked (— ) for absence, are 
left so, unless they bring an excuse on the following day. 

In obtaining the average attendance of the school, all the nnnbers are added as 
units. In obtaining the average amduct of the pupil, they an added according to 
their values, and divided by the number of days, alier deducting exeused absences. 
The following is an example : 
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II. KEGISTER OF COKDUCT AND ATTBHOANCE. 
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Revarki. 


G. R. 


8 


8 


»2 


8 


+ 


+ 


6 1-2 


* Quarreiling. 
f WhisperiDif in } 
study hours. ) 
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8 
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P. F. 
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8 
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8 
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8 


7 2-3 


t Too laie. 


A. C. 
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8 


8 


71-3 


• 


W.P. 


8 


8 


8 


+ 


+ 


8 


8 




R.M. 


+ 


8 


8 


t6 


1 8 


8 


7 3-5 




Attendaoce, 


6 1 


7 


1 7 


\ 5 


\ 6 


i 6 1 


|6 





The following is a form of t^eekly Report to the parents or guardians. Such 
teports are usually intended to pass between the parent and teacher, for a quarter or 
a term. In the form below, only a few weeks have been given, merely as a speei- 
men. A Monthly Report may, of courae* be made pot in the same manner, in cases 
where the teacher has not time to attend to a Weekly Report, or finds that the 
parents will net attend to it. Where Weekly Reports are used, the forms should 
be printed to save trouble. 



WEEKLY REPORT OF THE CONDUCT OF C. D' 
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TO 



DATE. 
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Name of Pa- 
rent. 



I^ov«mber 9, 
16,. 
23« 
30, 

December 7, 



6 


8 


5 


7 3*5 


715 


6i 




4 


8 


625 


8 


7 35 


5 2-5 




5 
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5 1-5 
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6* 
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7 15 
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71 


7 2-5 


8 
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«f 


■ 



T. D- 
T.P- 
T. D- 
T.D- 



r 

The card is sent home at the evd of every week ; and the parent signs his naioe 
or initials in the last column, and returns it to the tea<^t on Monday. 
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(C) LIST OF BOOKS 

RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OP 

EDUCATION. 

Those marked Mtt5, (*), are especially recommended as Teai Books, 



I. ENGUSH READING. 

(a) elembntarv books for younger classes. 

•Chambers's First Book of Reading— Adapted to the intelligence of ChUdisn 
under six years of age, price, 2d 

♦Chambers's Second Book of Reading— A Regalar Series of Lessons on the 
Consonants, for more advanced pupils. price, 4d 

•Chambers's Simple Lessors in Reading— Calculated to ad trance the learner is 

Readipg and Spelling, pif«». 1 ?i<» 

•Chambers' Rudiments of Km^wledgb— In this work the child is tntrodaeed i> a 
progressive manner, and by lessons to be read in schools, to a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal appearances in the natural and social world; the explanations being given is 
simple language, suitable to juvenile minds. price, 1 Ota 

•Chambers's Moral Class Book— In a series of advanced Reading Lessons, this 
volume describes the more important Moral and Economic Dalies of Life, illsa* 
trati hg them by means of Anecdotes, Historical and Biogrraphical, by Fables sod 
other Narratives, together with a selection of Scriptural Passages and Apothegms. 

price, 1 10| 

• Third Lessons, or Spelling Book of the Scottish Association Series. [While 
& Co., Edinburgh.] 74 

The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books of the Association Series are ahd 
very excellent; being a highly successful sttempt to combine the classification of 
sounds and words with interesting lessons. The elementary books of McCuUodCt^ 
the Irish National^ and Leitch^s Series, are also veiy good, and may be combinad 
with Chambers's, when desired. 

(b) books for advanced classes. 

s. i, 

• Chambers's History of the British Empire, 3 U 

• Chambers's Elocution, 3 1| 
■ English Language and Literature, 3 1) 
— — ^— Exemplary and Instroctive Biography, 3 H 
— . — __ Introduction to the Sciences, I 5 

— — Matter and Motion, 1 ^ 

Mechanics,. 1 ^ 

— Hydrostatics, 1 Oi 

' Astronomy y 1 3 

Electricity, 1 3 

Meteorology, I 3 

Animal Physiology, 1 Wl 

— . History of Rome, 3 1| 

History of Greece, 3 1| 

McCnlloch's Course of Reading, * 3 9 

Parker's First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, S 
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Parker's Competidiom of Natural Philoaophy, 
Blake's Natural Philosophy, , 
Cutter's First Book of Physiology, 
— — Treatise on Anatomy and Physiology, 
.The Holy Scriptures. 

II. ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

* Chambers's Introduction to Arithmetic, 

** Advanced Treatise on dirto, 
Thomson's Aiithmetic, (Irish National series,} 

* Colburn's Intelleotual Arithmetic, 

* Wilcolke's & Fryer's Mental Arithmetic, edited by Rev. J. Waddell,. 

* Selden's Mental Arithmetic, ^ 

* Chambers's Book-keeping, 
Hutton's do, (Imp. by Ingram,) 
Morrison's Book- keeping . 

III. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

* Lenoie's English Grammar, 

* Chambers's Introduction to Grammar, 

* '* Advanced Grammar, two parts, each 

* ** - Introduction to Composition, 
Reid's Rudiments of English Composition, 

* Chambers's Etymology, 
Wood's Etymological Guide, (Sessional school,) 
Lynd's First Book of Etymology, 

^MeColIoch's Prefixes and Affixes, 

IV. GEOGRAPHY. 

* Chambers's Geographical Primer, 

* Morse's Quarto Geography, 

* Stewart's Modern Geography, 

* Handbook of the Geography of Nova Scotia, (new edition in press,) 
Chambers's Primer Atlas, 

»• School Atlas. 

Fowle's Outline Maps, (8 Maps, 27 ins. x 27), 
Mitchell's Revised Series of Outline Maps, (15 Maps,) 

** Hemispheres, with book, 
Chambers's Hemispheres, (5 feet 2 ins. x 4 feet 6 ins., 
Dawson's Map of Nova Scotia, (22 ins. x 24), 
Cornell's Patent 5-inch GJpbe, 

V. ALGEBRA AND MATHEMATIJS. 

« 

* Bell's Algebra, ^Chambers's (/ourse), 
Sherwin*s Elementary Algebra, 

* Plane Geometry, first six books of Euclid, (Chambers' Course,) 

* Solid and Spherical Geometry, and Conic Sections, do, 
* * Bell's Practical Mathematics, ditto. 2 parts, (and Tables,) each 

Davies' Algebra ; Monro's Surveying. 

VI. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

* Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, Is. to 1 3 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture.' 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 
Johnston's Lectures do. ' 
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Vll. DIRECTORIES FOR TEACHERS. 

The Sehool and School Master, by Potter & Emenoo, (Harper, 

New York,) 
The Teacher's Manual, by Palmer. Boston : Marsh, Capea & Co. 
Theory & Practice of Teaching, by Page, New York. 
Mann's Lectares on Education. Boston : Fowle &> Cspen, 
Wood's Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, (Edinburgh), 
Journal of Education of Upper Canada, (Toronto, Monthly.) 
The Massachusetts Teacher, (Boston, Monthly.) 
Alcott's Slate and Blackboard Exercises, (New York, Newman,) 
Chambers's Infant Education, from two to six years, 
Barnard's School Architecture. Barnes : New York. 
Ryerson's Report on a system of Public Elementary lostroetion for 

Upper Canada. Montreal, 1847. 
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(D) EXTRACTS FROM THE REGULATIONS OF THE 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TEACHCRS. 



83. To be fully acquaiiUed with the tystem of Instruction. No Teacher shall en^ 
ter upon her duties until she has made herself fully acquainted with the system and 
mode of instruction hereinafter prescribed. « 

84. Good Manners and Morals Each Teacher is required to instruct her pupils 
in gfood manners, and to pay strict attention to their morals and cleanliness ; and 
also to conform to the directions of her District Committee. (See Roles 111.) 

85. Opening Exercises of the Schools. In order to impress on the minds of the- 
pupils the importance of religious duties, and their entire dependence on their 
Maker, the Teachers are required to open their Schools, in the morning, by the 
reading^ of a portion of Scripture, with Biaging and prayer.— -See Rules 135. 136. 

87 Schoolrooms to be in readiness brfore the hour of commtncing. The Teacheri 
shall be in their Schools, at all seasons of the year, sstfioiently early to have their 
rooms well prepared for the Scholars before the hour appomted for commencing the 
exercises ; and no sweeping or dusting is to be altowed within fifteen minutes of 
that hopr.~See Rule 123. 

88. Care of ScJiool Property, The Teachers are required to take special care 
that the School-houses, with the yards, cellars, outhouses, and nrher appurtenances 
l)elon<;ing to them, are not defaced, or otherwise injured by the Scholar;, or others ; 
but are kept in a neat and proper condition ; and when any thin^ is out of order, 
immediate notice thereof must he civen to the local Committee. ^ 

89. Teachers^ Records. Each Teacher shall keep, in the Book furnished for that 
purpose, a correct list of the Names and Ages, and a Daily Record of the Admis* 
sions. Attendance, and Absence, of her Scholars, and also of her own absence or 
tardiness, and the cause thereof, with the name of her substitute. She is also to 
record, particularly, the date of every Examination and Visit, and the name of every 
Examiner or Visiter, (designating Members oi the Board and Teachers,) aad asy 
other eccurrence of importance. ' 
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93. On the Mcond Monday of every month they ebftl! report to the Secretary of 
the Board, to be by him ttansmitted' to the Mayor of the City, the Names, Parehts' 
Names, and Residences, of all children belonging to their Schools,who may be incor* 
rigibly stubborn, or habilually trnant ; and also the Names, Parents' Names, and 
Residences, of any children, who to their knowledge may be growing ap in idle- 
ness and neglect of sehool privileges. 

95. Interruptions by Vtsitors not allowed. Teachers are not to pernut visitors to 
remain in their Schools, to the interrnption of the exercises. 

96. Teachers* employment during &hool hours. Teachers are not to be employed 
in needle or other work daring school hours, except m pursuance of their school 
duties. 

97. Distribution of Controversial Books forbidden^ The Teachers are not to' per- 
mit any tracts, or other publications of a seetarian or controversial character, to be 
distributed in their schools. 

98. Teachers to give seasonable notice of their intention to resign. When about to 
resign their situations, Teachers are expected to give to their local Committee at 
least one month's notice of their intention* 

99. Substitutes to be appointed by the Committee. Whenever a Teacher is com« 
polled to leave her School for a season, she shall give notice thereof to her local 
Committee, who shall appoint a substitute to supply such temporary vacancy, and 
decide upon hei compensation, which shall be at the rate of three-quarters of the 
salary of the Teacher whose place she supplies, unless the Committee direct other** 
wise. 

100. Incompetent Teachers^ and Poor Schools. If any Teacher shall be found 
incompetent, or unfaithful, the District Committee shall immediately remove her 
from her station. And when any School shall fall below a fair standard, either in 
attaioments or numbers, the Committee shall ascertain the cause, and forthwith apply 
a remedy. 

102. Compensation of Teachers. The Teachers shall receive an equal compensa** 
ticm ; and are expressly prohibited from' receiving pay from any papils. 

CHAPTER li. 

SCHOOLS AND PUPILS. 

103. Number of Scholars t and size of Rooms. The Schools shall contain, as 
nearly as practicable, an equal number of pupils; it being desirable that the average 
number of daily attendants should be fifty to each School.* 

108. Admission of Applicants. £very member of the Committee shall admit to 
his School, all applicants of suitable age and qualifications, residing nearest to the 
School under his charge, [excepting those for whom special provision has been 
made], provided the number in his School will warrant the admission. 

109. Scholars to go to the Schools nearest their Residences, Applicants for admis- 
sion to our Schools, (with the exception and provision referred to in the preceding 
Rale,) are especially entitled to enter the Schools nearest to their places of resi- 
dence. 

110. Teachers not to decide upon the Admission of Scholars. When application 
for admission to any School is made to a Teacher, she shall, in every case, after 
ascertaining the residence of the applicants, refer them directly lo the proper local 
Committee. 

111. Scholars may be dismissed tf not provided with Books and Slates , ^c. Teach « 
ers.with the consent of their local Committees, may suspend the connection of pupils 
with their Schools, when not provided with the necessary Books and Slates, or 
when thev come to School otherwise than in a clean and neat condition. — See Rules 
84, 131, 140. 

* The Schoolrooms should be of sufficient size and height to allow nine square feet of 
floor, and one hundred cubic feet of air, at least, to each Scholar. 
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lis. Ah$enieu, Wbeoerer aoy Scholar is absant from SobooU the Tsaehwr 
shall immediately aseertsio the rea^n ; and if such absence be don&inaed, aad i« 
not oecaaioned by eiokoess, or other aafiicient isaose, such child, with the eonaeat of 
the local Committee, may be discharged from the School, and a record of the faet be 
made. • 

113. Transfers to the Grammar Schools. Every Scholar oight years of age ahall, 
if deemed qualified, receive a certificate of recommendation to the Grammar School, 
in the form provided for that purpose ; and Scholars between the ages of aeven and 
eight years of age may be so transferred, if tbey shall satisfactorily appear to be 
qaalified* 

114. Time of transfers to the Grammar Schools. The regular transfera of 
Scholars to the Grammar Schools, shall be made semi^annnally, on the first Moodfty 
in March, and at the time of the July vacation. But ocoasiooal transfera may be 
made on the first Monday of any month, whenever the Committee of any School may 
deem it necessary. 

115. Schools for Speciallnstruction. One or more Schools for the Special In* 
Btroclion of children over seven years of age, and nut qualified for the Grammar 
School, may be established in each District. 

116. Children over seven years of age, are not to be admitted into any of the 
other Schools, unless for special reasons satisfactory to the Committee. 

117. Any Scholar over eight years of age, and not in the First Class, may be 
removed from any other School to one of those for Special Insirucition, at the discre- 
tion of the Committee. 

118. Physical Healih and Comfort of the Scholars to be attended to. The Teachers 
shall attend to the physical education and comfort of the pupils under their care. — 

119. Recesses. There shall be, in each half of the day, a Recess of ten minutes 
for recreation and exercise in the open air, under the direction of the Teachers. 
The local Committee may allow a second Recess, when he deems it expedient. 

120. When from the state of the weather, or other cause, these Recesses in the ' 
open air shall be impracticable, the children may be exercised wuhin the room, io 
accordance with the best judgment and ability of the Teachers. 

122. Ventilation. The Teacher, at all seasons of the year, shall make the 
ventilation and temperature of the Schoolrooms an especial object of their attention. 
The air in the rooms shall be effticiuajly changed, at every Recess, and at the close 
of every session — See Rule 118. 

123. School hours to be strictly observed. The following school hours shall be 
strictly observed, namely : 

From the first Monday in April to the first Monday in October, each School shall 
be kept from eight to eleven o'clock in the forenoon and from two to five hi the 
afternoon. 

* The Grammar School Rules are as follows: '^Any pupil may be admitted into the Gram- 
mar and Writing Schools, who, on examination by the Master or either ot bis assistants^ 
shaij be found able to read, at first sight, easy prose; to spell common words of one or 
two syllables; to distinguish and name the marks ot punctuation; to perform mentally such 
simple questions in addition, subtraction and division, as are found in Part First of Emer- 
son's North American Arithmetic; to answer readily to any proposed combination of the 
Multiplicotion Table, in which neither factor exceeds ten; to read and write Arabic num- 
bers, containing three figures, and the Roman numerals as far as the sign for one hundred; 
and to enunciate, clearly and accurately, the elementary sounds of our language. And no 
pupil, who does not possess these qualifications, shall be admitted into any Grammar 
School, except by special permit of the Sab-Committee.** 

" Every applicant for admission into any Grammar School, coming from one of the Pri* 
mary Schools, shall bring a certificate of presumed qualifications •from a member of the 
Primary School Committee.'* 

" Pupils from the Primary Schools can be admitted into the Grammar Schools only on 
the first Mondays of September and March; provided, however, that the Sub-Committees 
shall have discretionary power to admit pupils, possessing the necessary qaalifieationt, at 
other times than those mentioned, and provided also, that pupils may be admitted from the 
Schools for special instruction, on the first Monday of any mo^th.*' ^ 
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From the first Monday in October to the first Monday in Apri}, each School shall 
be kept from nine to twelve o'clock io the forenoon, and from two to haif'^past four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

134. No extra tvrm to be allowed for assembling. The Scholars shall be required 
to be punctually io their seats ; and the Schools shall be commenced at the ap- 
pointed hours, without allowing: any time after those hours for the Scholars to 
assemble. The Schools shall also be closed punctually at thn prescribed hours- 
See Rule 87. 

129. Encouragement Money, Two dollars shall be annually appropriated for 
each School, and expended as the respective District Committees may judge best 
for the encouragement of the children; provided that no publications of a sectarian 
or controversial character, be selected or admitted into the Schools. 

CHAPTER III. 

CLASSIFICATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

130. Six Classes, The Pupils in each of the Schools shall be arranged in six 
Classes. 

131. Scholars io be provided with slates. Every Scholar shall be provided with 
a Slate, and employ the time not otherwise occupied, in writing, printing, or draw- 
ing — See Role 111. 

132. To print their Spelling-lessons. As soon as the Scholars are able, they 
shall be required to prim their spelling- lessons on their. Slates, and continue to do 
this, in all the Classes. 

133. To use the Blackboard at every Session, The Scholars shall occupy a por« 
tion of the time of every school session, at the Blackboard, in drawing or printing. 

134. All to attend to Oral Arithmetic. Simple Oral Lessons in Arithmetic, 
adapted to the ages of the Scholars^ shall be taught in each Class; and the Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication Tables, may each be repeated simultaneously by all 
the Scholars. 

. 13d. All to learn the Lord^s Prayer and Ten CommandmerUs. The Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments shall be taught to. all the Scholars — See Rule 86. 

136. Singing every Session. Singing shall form a part of the exercises of every 
session-^See Rule 85. 

137. Punctuation, The Scholars shall be taught the use of the Marks of Punc- 
tuation, as they occur in their reading-lessons. 

138. Oral Instruction every Session, The Teachers shall devote at least a quar^ 
ter of an hour, each session, to Oral Instruction. The reading and other lesson 
shall be thoroughly explained to the Scholars, by the Teachers, who shall encoor 
age them to ask questions pertaining thereto. 

139. Sewing. Plain Sewing may be introduced into any School, at the discretion 
of the Local Committee. 



(E) SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

.The selection of suitable books for School Libraries^ was felt to be a duty involv- 
ing much responsibility, and therefore requiring a considerable amount of time and 
care. For this reason, and on account of the pressure of other important matters 
relating to education, the lists were not fully prepared until late last autumn. The 
order for British /books was taken to London by the Hon. Provincial Secretary, and 
will be made up under his supervision. The order for American Books and -Re* 
prints has been in the hands of Messrs. Harper, of New York, for some time, and 
la expected to be ready for shipment before the close of the present month. 
February, 185 L 
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In the past year, many of the Reiurns from Commissi<in6Bs' Dis- 
' tricts iwre highly creditable. Others were deficifent in itm^tant 
^ items of information. ' It is hoped thHt» in the present y^ar, j^l^ ai^d 
accurate retunis wiU bo^sent in* :.%>•».« 

To ensure the supply of blank forms to the teachers, a small sup- 
ply will be sent to each Cterk, not kticrwn to be already fully pro- 
vided. If mor€ be jre(()uired, they^oao be obtained Ji>y application to 
the Superintendent. 

In the Tiustte^' or TeadiMs' Retnnif, the .salary foi the half 
year onZy should be given. The time the School has. been kej^t 
since last return should be stated in weeks'.. The number of liUp^s 
under 8 and the number over 8 should be given al the bottom of 
the iisl. . ^ 

Each Teacher should ke^p a daily register of attendance. The 
names of the children should be written Qn the left han4 ^de of the 
page, and a coUunn ruled for each day, 1 being insarted when the 
pupil is present, and a cross when absent. Ttle totdl marks of at- 
tendance should be added, and divided by the number of days, to 
give the average daily attendance. (For other hints on Registers, 
see page 47'of the Report, and Appendix 6.) An estimate orgUess 
of average Attendance is merely a deception. / ^ . ' 

Teachers of Grammar Schools are expected to state, the numtier 
of puf^ils studying the higher bmnches. 

The Glerks are requested to injsert in the Oomiliissignefs^ Report, 
the informiition contained in the School Returns, as completely s)s 
possible; and the Report . should be draw.n out.ki sepsyraie • hplf 
years. Blanks suited to this will be femished. The eokinuis 
should be ttdded up. , • 

It is intended ithat each Teacher shall receive a copy of ttie l^ii- 
cational Report ; and it is requested that it may be circulated as ex- 
tensively as possible among the trustees and supporters of the schools. 

Teachers are requested to allfend the lEkBicftti^nal meetings of the 

present Yeaty and to induce as many persons as possible to do so, as 

' it is hoped diat important matters cbiinected with the cause of £ki|Ji- 

cation will be brought before these moidtings. Notio^ of. the 

mieetings^will be isstied as early as possible. 



ii A o^The Clerks of the iievetal Boftids of Commissioners wflt please 
distribute these Reports to Commissioners and licenced TeftidUfs 
onlyy till all such are supplied. 
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REPORT- 



Hon. Joseph Howe, 

Provmcidl Secretary. 

Sir, — I have now the honor to transmit through you, to His 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, my second Annual Report on 
the Schools of Nova Scotia. 

I do not think it necessary to enter sa largely as in last report, 
into the details of school instruction and discipline ; but shall con- 
fine myself to short notices of the following subjects : — 

(^) Report of proceedings^ ^c. 

I. Projects for a Normal School and Assessment. 

11. Public Meetings, Lectures, &c. 

ni. Associations and Institutes. 

IV. School Inspection. 

y . Supply of Books and Apparatus. 

VI. Changes required in a new School Act. 

Vn. Notices of Commissioners' Districts. 

VIII. School Libraries. 

{B) StcUistical Report — including remarks on the state of Edu- 
cation, as shown by the tables. 

In the Appendix will be found Minutes of Pubhc Meetings — an 
Address on Free Schools, by Dr. Byerson — Rules of Associations 
—Proceeding of Institute at Truro, &c. 
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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, &c. 
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I. PROJECTS FOR A NORMAL SCHOOL AND ASSRS^UEMT. 

In accordance with the recommendations contained in my Report 
of last year, I presented to the Committee of the Assembly on Edu- 
cation, sketches of plans for a provincial Training School, and for 
a county assessment for school purposes. The former I thought 
requireci immediate action — the latter was presented merely to 
afford opportunity for more mature consideration, in view of the 
enactment of a new Educational Law, in the present session of the 
Legislature. 

The approbation of the educational committee having b^en given 
to the plan for the establishment of a Normal School, a bill for 
that purpose was introduced into the Legislature by 6. R. Young, 
ICsq., chairman of the committee. Much to my regret^ however, 
and I may add to that of aU intelligent persons acquainted with 
the state of our schools, the bill was lost bv a small minority. I 
shall not at present make any remarks on toe reasons which should 
have led to an opposite conclusion, as I shall have occasion again 
to refer to this subject, as well as to the plan fi>r assessment, in a 
subsequent part of this report. 

The Legislature acceded to my request to have a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the report printed to furnish every commissioner 
and teacher with a copy. Fifteen hundred copies were accordingly 
printed and distributed, and I trust that tho^ information thus cir- 
culated has not been without good effects on the condition of the 
schools. 



II. PUBLIC MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 

The public meetings required by the law, have been held in all 
the districts. They were, like those of 1860, not largely but very 
respectably attended ; and I was much cheered by the increased 
zeal and more enlarged appreciation of the necessity of educational 
improvement that appeared in most of the counties, as well as by 
the circumstance that in every case in whieb resolutions approving 



cf the pfans proposed by the Superinteudeat for a Normal School 
and Assessment were proposed, they were earned either unani- 
mously or by good majorities. 

In addition to addraises at puUic meetings, I have delivered 
sinoe the date of last report, sixty-five lectures on education. By 
means of these lectures, information respecting the means of im- 
provement now in progress has been much more widely diffused 
than would have been possible had I confined myself to a public 
meeting for each district ; and I have found that these projects for 
improvement only required to be stated and explained to secure 
coraial approval. 

Und^ this head I may also mention the publication of a Journal 
of Education, of which three numbers have been issued at intervals 
of about two months, and which I trust has served to diffuse a 
little educational information in localities to which such matter sel- 
dom penelarates, and which I have been unable to visit. It has 
also affi>rded a useful medium of communication with commission- 
ers and teachers. 

The journal of education has been circulated gratis to commis- 
sioners and teachers, to the extent of from 2000 to 2500 copies of 
each number. I trust that the Legislature may afford the means 
of publishing it monthly in future, and in that case it is probable 
that a number of paying subscribers might be obtained. I would, 
however, recommend that commissioners and licensed teachers 
should continue to receive it gratis. The saving which might be 
effected by the journal in advertising and other printing, would 
repay a considerable part of the cost of this gratuitous distribution. 



ni. ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

In 1850 but one association of teachers existed in the province. 
Twelve or more are now in operation, and it is the uniform testi- 
mony of teachers who are members of them> that they exercise a 
marked influence on the prosperity of the schools. If such socie- 
ties were established in every part of the province, this alone 
would give a most powerful impetus to educational improvement. 
To further this end, I give in the Appendix the rules of four Asso- 
ciations, for the guidance of teachers who may be disposed to adopt 
this means of mutual professional instruction. 

Encouraged by the success of the Institute held in Pictou in 
1850, I have in the past year convened seven similar meetings, in 
different parts of the province. 

An institute of the duration of five days was held in the Horton 
Acadetny, by the kind permission of the committee of that institu- 
tion. It was attended by forty-one teachers, prindpally from 



King's and Hants Counties ; and hj the aid of the professors in the 
academy and college, the Bev. Im*. Somerville and other educa- 
tionists, the procee^ngs were rendered highly interesting and in- 
structive. The order of exercises was similar to that of the Pictoa 
institute, described in last report. Lectures were delivered to the 
institute by Bev. Professor Ghipman, Bev. Mr. Somerville, Mr. 
Bandall, and Mr. Willard. 

Short institutes of the duration of one day, were held in Yar- 
mouth, Shelbume and Lunenburg, attended respectively by twenty- 
two, ten and twenty teachers. 

An institute of the duration of two days, was held in Sydney, 
G. B., and was attended by twenty-one teachers. Another of the 
duration of one day was held in !rort Hood, and was attended by 
fifteen teachers. 

In November, an institute of the duration of five days was held 
in Truro. It was attended by sixty-eight teachers, from the coun- 
ties of Colchester, Pictou, Halifax, Hants and Cumberland. I 
had hoped to have had the aid of several literary gentlemen as lec- 
turers at this institute, but was disappointed in almost every 
instance. Mr. Blanchard, however, the principal of the academy, 
afforded valuable aid, and the institute included several able teach- 
ers, some of whom had attended the Pictou institute, and who were 
prepared to report on the practical operation of suggestions given 
at that institute, or of methods which they had derived from other 
sources. I was also able to secure the valuable services of Mr. H. 
Oldright, as a lecturer on Phonetic Spelling. 

Notes of the proceedings of this institute are given in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The principal work of all these institutes has been to explain and 
illustrate modem and improved methods of instruction and disci- 
pline, by lectures and addresses from the Superintendent and 
others, and by discussions and illustrations of methods, in which 
the abler and more experienced teachers instruct their less inform- 
ed brethren, or aid each other in arriving at sound conclusions on 
the work of their profession. Two hundred and thirty teachers 
have attended the institutes held in 18*50 and '51, all of whom 
must have received considerable information and much stimulus to 
advancement in their calling, and to the cultivation of a friendly 
and profitable intercourse with each other. The following remarks 
of one of the teachers who attended the institute at Truro, I am 
sure express the feelings of many others : — 

^^ I have returned with a feeling of delight that those who have 
minds to appreciate enlightened enterprise, have thought highly of 
the profession of teaching, and have given their talents to it. One 
source of regret alone I feel regarding it, and that is, that we con- 
tinued together for S6 short a time. When persons CQme from a 
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distance, the meeting should continue fourteen days, for about the 
time we were beginning to become acquainted with each other, we 
had to separate. I feel happier in my work, because many of the 
plans I have tried in doubt have been tried by others, and that 
with success ; while difficulties with which I have been struggling 
for years, have been overcome by those who fell upon some simple 
remedy I never thought of before." 

Before leaving this subject, I may remark that the teachers who 
attend institutes are in general from among the ablest in their re- 
spectiv'e counties. The numerous incompetent teachers to be found 
in every district, are too careless or too fearful of contact with their 
more instructed brethren, to be very desirous of attending either 
institutes or associations. Hence institutes cannot supply the 
place of a training school : and on the other hand, regularly trained 
teachers will be found to be more willing than others to attend in- 
stitutes or to become members of associations. 

Out of the grant of XlOO for defraying expenses of institutes, 
ftc, I paid the boarding bills of teachers at Horton, Sydney and 
Truro. The expenses of the shorter institutes were very trifling. 
As the teachers who attended at Pictou had no allowance for 
board, I have presented to each a copy of Norton's Scientific Agri- 
culture, as an aid in teaching Agricultural Chemistry. I have 
also procured for each of the Teachers' Associations, a copy of the 
Journal of Education for Upper Canada for one year. Accounts 
of the expenditures for these purposes accompany this report. 



IV. SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

During the past year I have visited 260 schools, in all the dis- 
tricts ofthe Province, and hope, before the expiry of my term of 
office, to add somewhat to this number, as an illness produced by 
the fatigues of the Truro institute and subsequent exposure to in- 
clement weather, has prevented me from fulfilling some of my later 
appointments. 

Most of the schools visited in the past year, were such as I had 
not visited in 1850, as I endeavored to vary my route as much as 
possible. In their varying degrees of usefulness and respectabi- 
lity, they corresponded very nearly with those visited in 1850. Some 
were, considering the difliculties under which they laboured, use- 
ful and well conductcdj others almost worthless. In nearly all, the 
evils of imperfect school furniture, deficiency of books and appa- 
ratus, irregular attendance, want of proper support and encourage- 
ment, and defective acquaintance with modern methods of teaching, 
were to a greater or less degree apparent. 
In many of the schools which I had visited in 1850, 1 was checi^d 
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by observing that b^iefioud changes had been elieetod. In other 
instances no improvemeat was perceptible ; and I may obsenre in 
general, that in the districts in which educaticm was most defective 
in 1850, there was the smallest amount of imnrovement. 

I regret that the work of school visitation has necessarily been 
so imperfectly performed. The field is too wide for one inspector, 
and can only be properly occupied by a body of local inspectors 
acting under the superintendent. I believe, however, that the vi- 
sitation performed has been sufficiently extensive to sow the seed 
of much good, which may extend into localitias not actually visited ; 
and to give clear views of the true nature of the defects of the 
schools and of the present systems of management. 

It cannot be denied that, notwithstanding the present faint signs 
of incipient elevation, the common school education of this Pro- 
vince is in general far below the wants of the people, and the de- 
mands of the age in which they live. A large majority of the 
schools, as at present taught, supported and attended, are evidently 
unfit to give the amount of education necessary for the respectable 
pursuit of any ordinary business, or to extend such education as 
they can give, to the whole community. As a consequence of this, 
over large portions of our country, a population is being reared, 
fitted only to live in poverty and ignorance on its native soil, or to 
emigrate and furnish drudges to our better educated neighbours, 
while the rich natural resources of our Province are neglected, or 
are ruinously wasted by heedless ignorance. Every imperfectly 
educated country is, in the ordinary recurrence of unfavourable 
seasons, exposed to famine or to the necessity of emigration, while 
educated countries are comparatively exempted firom such calami- 
ties ; and I suspect that the present census will evidence an amount 
of emigration, which, in a young and naturally ricb country, must 
result more from a want of that mental and moral training which 
enables men to combat the difficulties and improve the advantages 
of their position, than from any other cause. It is time that the 
attention of the Legislature were directed to these evils, and that vi- 
gorous measures were taken for placing a practically useful educa- 
tion within the reach of all the youth of our country. 



V. SUPPLY OF BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

In expending the sum placed at my disposal for this purpose, I 
have had regard to the same objects which regulated its appro- 
priation in 1850 — the supply of existing destitution, and the in- 
ti*oduction of superior books and of provincial uniformity. 

Arrangements have been made with the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, by which I have obtained their publications at a redu- 



ced price, and have thus heen able to supply each district with a 
larger quantity of books than in 1850. Messrs. Chambers have 
also promised to supply booksellers here with the educational course, 
on terms which will enable them to give a discount from the Bri- 
tish retail price, to country traders or other wholesale purchasers. 

With the view of promoting the study of agricultural chemis-' 
try, I contracted with Messrs. Pease & Co., of Albany, the pub- 
lishers of the American edition of Johnston's catechism, for an 
edition of 1000 copies, with four pages of useful additional matter 
compiled by myself. Of these I distributed 600 to the. schools, 
along with 28 dozen of the British edition which I had ordered. 
The balance of the American edition I disposed of at cost and 
charges to the booksellers. 

In answer to an inquiry respecting Professor Sullivan's " spell- 
ing book superseded," which I thought might be useful in enabling 
some of the teachers to depart from the old spelling book system, 
the Secretary of the National Board for Ireland has sent a list of 
prices, the same with those at which the books of the Board are 
furnished to poor schools in Ireland and to the schools of Canada. 
On receiving this list, I preferred, instead of sending for the sin- 
gle work which I had desired, to hand over the list to my succes- 
sor in office, with a recommendation to give it attention in the orders 
of next year. 

There has been some diversity in the modes in which the several 
Boards of Commissioners have disposed of their shares of the books 
purchased. I have recommended, when consulted on the subject, 
to reserve a portion in the hands of the clerk, for sale at cost price, 
and to distribute the remainder among the schools for the use of 
poor pupils ; giving a larger proportion to poor schools, and requir- 
ing that the books should be held as the property of the school, 
and given to individual scholars only as a loan. 



VI. CHANGES REQUIRED IN A NEW SCHOOL ACT. 

The sulijccts treated under this head, are equal in importance to 
any that can come under the notice of the Legislature ; and I trust 
that the Government and members of the legislative bodies, 
will enter on their consideration, under the influence of an enlight- 
ened regard to the future welfare of the province, rather than un- 
der that of the prejudices which may exist in the present. 

1. Since the efficacy of any system of instruction must depend 
on the competency of the teachers employed, means for their train- 
ing must be provided ; and on this account I would strongly insist 
on the necessity of a provision for the foundation of a Provincial 
Normal School. 

2 
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Th# neeessitj of this, few, I tnut, will be disposed to deny. I 
had scarcely commenced my work of school visitation, when a full 
conviction of it was produced in my mind. I found that the 
majority of the teachers were managing their schools on old and 
obsolete methods, and that they often had a very imperfect ac- 

Juaintance with the branches which they professed to teach, 
lessons in reading, without any explanation or mental training, 
columns of unintelligible spellings, inability to explain the princi- 
ples of arithmetic or the elements of English grammar, or to preserve 
order, except by the harshest and most repulsive methods, formed 
the rule rather than the exception ; and it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that a large amount of the public money, as well as of the 
improvement and future usefulness of the children, was yearly 
being lost from this cause.. Against these evils I have been con- 
tending in my lectures, institutes, report and journal, and probably 
with some success ; but the experience of every country which has 
attempted to educate its people, teaches us that there is no effectual 
remedy other than providing teathers with a sound and practical 
preliminary training. 

One efficient Normal School is better than several of inferior 
capabilities. Hence the State of New York and Upper Canada 
have, profiting by the experience of other parts of America, each 
established but one Normal School. One school would consequently 
be amply sufficient for Nova Scotia. 

It should, if possible, be situated in a rural district, because 
there alone can the important requisites of cheap board and efficient 
control on the part of the principal be secured. 

The principal should be the Provincial Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, whose duties, (exclusive of school inspection) he could per- 
form, and teach some of the higher classes in the Normal School. 
He should have two assistants, who should be teachers of first rate 
qualifications, and selected by the principal. 

Instruction should be free to persons having a common school 
education, and pledging themselves to become teachers within the 
Province ; and the benefits of the school should be made accessible 
to pupils from all the counties, by giving to each Board of Com- 
missioners power to send a number of pupils proportioned to popu- 
lation, and to pay, if necessary, the ti-avelling expenses of poor 
pupils. 

The coarse of instruction should be limited to common school 
branches, and those collateral to them, with the addition of elemen- 
tary and practical mathematics ; and power should be given to the 
principal to send a limited number of graduates of the school, 
desiring to qualify themselves for grammar schools, as free scholars 
to academies and colleges receiving provincial aid. 

The terms of study, examinations, &c., could not bo better 
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arranged than in imitation of those of Upper Canada and New 
York ; but much of these arrangements should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the principal. 

The cost of such institution, on the lowest scale consistent with 
extensive usefulness, would be £900 for buildings, furniture and 
site, and £700 per annum for salaries and incidental expenses. 

2. The second requisite for a really useful and progressive law, 
is provision {or free schools, supported, in addition to the provin- 
cial grant, at least in part by an equitable rate on the property of 
all, instead of the present very defective method of fees per scholar. 

Our present law, by providing a provincial grant, acknowledges 
that education is a benefit to all interests, public as well as private ; 
but by requiring or permitting the parent to pay fees for the edu- 
cation of each child, it practically narrows the benefit of really 
useful instruction to a small part of the population, and requires 
the majority of the children to put up with a mere fraction of that 
training, which it is the interest and duty of their country to pro- 
vide for them in full measure. Between that class which can give 
its children a thorough common school education on the present 
plan, and that which is willing to send its children to school as 
pauper or free scholars, there is a still larger class excluded from 
the school by poverty or carelessness, or receiving only a very 
small share of its benefits. I can find for this great evil no other 
remedy than that of adopting the method of general and in part 
compulsory assessment, which has so extensively benefitted the 
New England States, and has been introduced into Canada so suc- 
cessfully, that the chief superintendent of Upper Canada testifies, 
that free schools have increased the number of pupils by 50 per 
cent, in some cases, and in others by 800 per cent. 

This mode of supporting schools has long been before the people 
of Nova Scotia, and in the last two years it has been very exten- 
sively discussed throughout the province ; and I think I may add, 
without fear of contradiction, approved by the majority in every 
instance in which it has been properly explained. It has been 
approved by resolutions passed at 15 of the public meetings held 
in the past year, and these the largest of the meetings held ; and 
in several other meetings where no resolutions were oflered, the 
expressed opinions were in its favour. It is now. I believe, un- 
derstood and approved by the more intelligent supporters of schools 
throughout the province. 

I had the honor last winter to propose to the Legislature a plan 
for Assessment for Schools, which has been explained in all 
the public meetings of the past year. To this plan I still adhere. 
It is substantially the same with the system adopted and success-, 
fully working in Upper Canada. In that province, since 1841, 
«ach county has been required to raise by assessment a sum equal 
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to the provincial grant These two sums form a part of the sala- 
ries of teachers, and the remainder is raised jn the separate districts 
or sections by rate-bills, subscription or assessment, voluntarily 
determined at a meeting called for that purpose by the trustees. 

I would desire to improve on the Canadian system only in one 
particular. In Canada the taxation of the county does not neces- 
sarily ensure a free school, since the meeting of each district may, 
if it think proper, collect the teacher's salary by rate-bill per scho- 
lar. In this country, taxation to any amount, however small, must 
be accompanied by such arrangements as will cause the trustees to 
establish free schools. 

On this plan the school would be supported by the provincial 
grant, a like sum from the county, and a third sum raised, to 
any amount agreed on by the trustees and people, either by 
district assessment or by subscription, not per scholar, but to 
form a fund for supporting a free school. I may mention 
that this last kind of subscription is now in use in some districts, 
and has worked well. Each inhabitant is called on for a subscrip- 
tion, according to his means or inclination, and allowed to send as 
many children to school as he pleases. This, though inferior to 
assessment as being less equitable, secures a free school. 

This three-fold method of support commends itself on the follow- 
ing grounds : — 1. The province contributes because the benefit is 
national. 2. The county contributes because the wealthier parts 
of counties are interested in the prosperity of the poorer portions. 
3. The district contributes that it may feel a direct interest in its 
own school, and that facilities may be aflForded for the payment of 
part of the teacher's salary in produce where necessary. 4. This 
method has been successful in another province not very dissimilar 
from Nova Scotia in its circumstances. 5. It is approved by tlie 
highest educational authorities, and is embodied in the laws of most 
countries which support schools by assessment. Lastly. Without 
enforcing a heavy tax, it will relieve the burdens of parents 
in poor districts, improve the salaries of teachers, and give free 
schools to all. It will thus afford most of the benefits of a com- 
plete compulsory assessment, without being so objectionable, and 
may in a short time cause the whole support of the schools, to be 
raised by assessment. 

In the Appendix will be found an address by *he Rev. E. Ryer- 
son, D.D., in which the argument for assessment is well stated. 

8. The Superintendent of IHd'tication, being Principal of the 
Normal School, should be released from the work of school inspc c- 
tion, and give instructions at the Normal School instead. He 
(should be authorized to publish annually a sufficient number of 
copies of the School Law, accompanied by the forms required and 
by short instructions, to supply all the commissioners, teachers and 
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trustees with copies. This is absolutely necessary, especially to 
the proper performance of the duties of trustees, and has been too 
long neglected. He should also be empowered to issue a cheap 
Educational newspaper. JEIOO per annum would suffice for these 
objects. 

4. The duties of School Conwiissiotiej'S and their Clerk should 
be more definitely fixed, without however encroaching on a proper 
degree of freedom of action. This is rendered necessary by the 
circumstance that the vagueness of the law has led to much uncer- 
tainty and defectiveness in the management of the affairs of some 
of the districts. In this matter the procedure of those Boards 
which have been most successful may be taken as a ^uide. 

The commissioners should have power to arbitrate and decide 
in cases where the trustees refuse to sign the school returns, or 
where disputes arise between trustees and teachers. 

The commissioners should also be empowered to spend a part of 
the sum allowed by law to be given to poor districts, in hiring 
itinerant teachers for thinly settled and poor places unable to sup- 
port permanent schools ; and in districts where it is impossible to 
establish Grammar Schools, the Board should be allowed to draw 
from the Treasury the grammar school grant for the purpose of 
employing such itinerant teachers if required. I attach much im- 
portance to these provisions, since in some parts of the province 
there are many poor settlements unable to maintain schools, and 
since some of the counties, which have many such poor settlements, 
have under the present act been unable to draw their grammar 
school grants. 

5. The religious elem^eni in common school education is re- 
cognized in our law, as in that of Canada, by the appointment of 
all clergymen and ministers of religion to be school visitors. They 
are thus invited to visit schools at any time, to give suggestions, 
and to inquire into their progress and discipline. 

Teachers should be enjoined to inculcate respect to religion in 
general, and to teach by precept and example the principles of 
christian morality as the basis of future good and orderly conduct, 
but to give no instruction of a denominational character except by 
request of the parents. 

6. School Inspection is of great service in stimulating teach- 
ers, trustees and people, and in collecting educational information. 
It is best effected by local officers, acting under a superintendent, 
furnished w^ith forms by him, and reporting regularly. Some 
suitable person of respectable acquirements and education could 
readily be found to accept such an office in ^y of the districts. 
Wherever practicable, the school inspector should be the clerk of 
the commissioners. An annual inspection of all the schools could 
in this way be effected for about ^250. 
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7. The proper performance of the duties of Trustees is essen- 
tial to the useful working of any system of public instruction in a 
free country. Hitherto, however, these duties have not been faith- 
fully and intelligently performed in one fourth of the sections. 

The trustees are properly the people's representatives in school 
affiiirs. Provision should therefore be made for their due and 
orderly election, for the retirement of one member of the Board 
annually and the election of another, and for the systematic ma- 
nagement of the aflfairs of the school. 

The trustees should be required, immediately on their election, 
to appoint one of themselves or some othertperson to be their Secre- 
tary, who should keep their records and accounts, and collect 
subscriptions and assessments. They should call an annual meet- 
ing to elect a new trustee in place of the retiring one, and to re- 
ceive their report and estimate of necessary expenses for the ensu- 
ing year ; and the time of this meeting should be fixed by law. The 
meeting called for these purposes should, in event of county 
assessment being introduced, have the power of deciding in what 
manner the part of the support of the school to be raised in the dis- 
trict shall be collected — whether by subscription or assessment ; and 
the secretary of the trustees should have a commission for collect- 
ing such sums. Another duty of the trustees is to engage a teacher 
who must have been previously licensed, and by such arrangements 
as those above suggested, they should have powers which may en- 
able them safely to make and certainly to fulfil such engagements. 
Prdvisions for all these purposes are embraced in the School Law 
of Upper Canada, and it is to be hoped that by introducing them 
here, this weak point of our school system may be effectually 
strengthened. 

The trustees should also be limited in their power of establish- 
ing too great a number of schools. Districts should be as large as 
they can conveniently be made, in order that they may be able to 
support efficient schools. Various local interests, how^ever, tend to 
set up within the district several small schools of a low character. 
To prevent this, the trustees should be allowed to recognize within 
their district only one school for each fifty persons between five and 
sixteen ; and when new school houses are erected, they should be 
required to place them in the geographical centres of the districts, 
unless authorized to do otherwise by a regularly called public 
meeting. " We require," says the last Massachusetts Report, 
*' large houses, large teachers, long schools, and in order to this 
there must be large districts ;" and Dr. Ryerson asserts in his 
report for 1850, that ** it is a fact established by a large investi- 
gation of facts, that pupils residing at the greatest distance from 
the school they attend, make on an average the greatest improve- 
ment." 
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8. The Trustees of Towns and Villages should be appointed 
by the people, at annual meetings, as in the country districts, and 
there should be but one Board for each town. They should, as in 
the country, be required to present to the annual meeting an esti- 
mate of the expense of the schools, and thus to establish free 
schools regularly graded into primary, common and high, for all 
the children. 

Such arrangements are especially necessary in the towns and 
villages, since in these the affairs of the schools have often been 
managed with much less system than in the country, and the edu- 
cation given has, when the importance and means of the places are 
considered, been lamentably defective. 

9. The present law is unsuited to the circumstances of the city 
of Halifax ; and if the commissioners should not succeed in carry- 
ing into effect their excellent scheme of ward' schools and city 
assessment, the city might be brought under the operation of the 
act in the following manner : — Each ward to elect three trustees, 
having especial jurisdiction in their own ward, the whole trustees 
unitedly forming a City School Committee, with powers similar to 
those of the country trustees. The city would then receive its 
share of the county assessment, and could contribute by local as- 
sessment or subscription, the additional sums required, according 
to estimates furnished by the school committee. 

The total additional exi)ense of the improvements above suggested, 
will bo about £800 annually. This covers the cost of district 
inspection, normal school, travelling expenses of normal school 
students, supply of copies of acts and instructions, and educational 
journal. My observation of the state of schools in this Province, 
and the information which I have collected respecting those of other 
countries, justify me in asserting that the saving effected in the 
school grant, without taking into account any higher considerations, 
would render the expenditure of such a sum in these ways, highly 
economical. 

For additional facts bearing on this subject, I beg to refer to the 
Statistical Report, and to the view of the state of education given 
in my report of last year. 



VII. NOTICES OF COMMISSIONERS* DISTRICTS. 

1. King's County. 

On the day following the close of the institute at Horton, the pub- 
lic meeting for this county was held in Kentville. It was well atten- 
ded, and resolutions were passed unanimously in favor of the plans 
for a Normal School and assessment. I lectured to good audiences 
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at Kentville, Western Comwallis, Black Rock and Ajlesford. 
I visited eight schools, roost of them in an improving condition. I 
trust that the institute of laat spring will produce beneficial effects 
of a marked character. 



2. Annapolis. 

The public meeting was held at Bridgetown, and was well at- 
attended. Resolutions in favor of the Normal School and assess- 
ment were passed unanimously. I lectured at Bridgetown, Anna- 
polis and Caledonia. 

I visited fifteen schools in this district, several of them in a very 
efiicient state. Much improvement has been made in the Annapo- 
lis academy, but the county has sustained a considerable loss in the 
removal of Mr. Hart from Paradise. I regret that a miscalcula- 
tion as to time prevented me from reaching some places, especially 
in the southern part of the county and on the Bay shore, which I 
had intended to visit. 

Rev. Mr. Robertson of Bridgetown informed me that, with tlio 
aid of the apparatus furnished to the board of commissioners, he 
had delivered a course of lectures on agricultural chemistry, and 
proposed repeating the course in another part of the county. I 
have no doubt that these lectures will be of much service, and may 
cause the subject to be introduced into some of the schools. 

In their report, the commissioners for this county represent the 
necessity of giving to the board the power of decision in the case of 
trustees refusing to sign school returns, and thus depriving the 
teacher of his share of^lie provincial grant, without sufficient 
cause. I iiav€f,alrea(}^ jiMerred to this subject. 

They al«J otg(§|<Qt to t^ restriction laid upon them in Schedule B 
of the prciJei^- iiSt, by which they are required to establish Gram- 
mar Schools ito Annapolis, Bridgetown, Paradise and Nictaux, to 
the exclusion of all other districts. On this subject they remark : 

'' In the first place this arrangement appears to be tantamount 
to an absolute exclusion of all interference on the part of the Board 
with this part of the educational grant to the county. It appears 
moreover to savour of invidious distinction, for on reference to the 
Schedule just quoted, it will be discovered that Annapolis County 
is the only county in the province that has been subject to such 
close restriction. -^^ ^ ^ Through the practical working of the 
legal apportionment of which we complain, this county has been 
deprived of one-half its grant for Academies, (Grammar Schools.) 
during the current half year." 

I concur with the commissioners in objecting to restrictions of 
this kind. The mimber of grammar schools should be fixed^^but 
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their lecalitiefl ^liW -be ck^ewpaia^ by tke ^ffliOTOtrof e^t which 

di&tricfo.dcisirous of Sttijh sci€Kd«fin^ .; ./ > 

•*' • - -.- • .1. . ' • ^ , '^' ^ ."^ ■^.'•» ( .>•!%'*' 

The meeting at Digby was small, owing to wet weather. The 
persons present, however, maS^eited 0k excellent spirit in refer- 
ence to educational improvement, and resolutions in favour .of a 
Training School and of Ass^ssinetit Were passed unanimbusfy. I 
lectured to good audiences at i)igby, Sand Cove and Westport. ' 
" J visited ten schools, some of them of low character. At pigby^ 
Bear River, Weymouth and Westportj howevei:, very good schools 
have been established. . - ,..■.- .., - ~ .. 

i, . Clare. ■, ..;•' 

Having been detiMned two/ daj^ an Westport by stdrtny weatbel* 
wliich prevented me from crossing St! Mary^s Say, I arrived ail 
fhe Town-house nearly an- hour after the tiLn^ appointed for toy 
meeting, and was soiftewhat surprised -to find a large number of 
persons assembled, — my former meeting having been small. I 
soon learned, however, that a considerable number of the persons 
present had been collected by' agita'tors' against the principle of ^ 
assessment; No rasJolutiOnS were offered, feutoan- excellent ojppor- 
tunity was afforded of explaijsdng the .true nature of the meaauree^ 
proposed, . '• : ^ ' . 

, I visited fifteen fechools.: The general character of education in 
iiiis district is low, owing: to tl^ difficulty of ptocurii^ te$icher9 
having a sufficient knowledge, of the French tod English lan- 
guages, and to the practice^ of setting up too many -^mall schools in 
each district. There are, however, a few really good teachers ; 
and I wasmuch pleased by hearing that some of the yotng female 
teaehers had, since !iay last visit, been, exertiiig themselves to im- 
prove tTieir acquaintance with the English branches. The esta- 
Wishment of a Normal Sch€K>l: would be 0f especial service to dis- 
tricts like Clare. 

5. Yarmouth. ' 

The meeting in Yarmouth was well attended, and a resolution in 
favour of a Normal School was passed unanimously. The princi- 
ple of Assessment was, howe\*er, vigorously opposed, and a resolu- 
tion in its favour was passed by a majority of 34 to 17, in a meet- 
ing of about 120 persons. In this county, indeed, I have found a 
more active opposition to School Assessment than in any other in. 
the province. I lectured to good audiences at Beaver River, Tar- 
mouth and Carlton. 

3 
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The* Academy at Yamonth was in good working order, and an 
excellent Bchool, fitted up with improved furniture, blackboards, 
&c., and taught on the plans of the Massachusetts schools, bad 
been established at Milton. I yisited only nine schools. 

6. Argyle. 

The meeting at Tusket was small, and no resolutions were ofier- 
ed, though several gentlemen present spoke in approval of the 
plans proposed in my address. Two gentlemen from the neighbor-^ 
ing district of Yarmouth, emulating the '^Eteignoirs" or extin- 
guishers of Lower Canada, attended this meeting, with the express 
purpose of opposing Free Schools and Assessment. I advertised a 
lecture for Argyle, but could not collect an audience. I saw but 
four schools in operation, many of the districts being vacant. The 
school house at Tusket had been newly fitted up, and was under a 
good teacher ; and the other schools which I visited were of credi- 
table character. It is evident, however, that there is still very 
great destitution of education in many parts of this township. 

7. Barrington. 

The meeting at Barrington was small, but the discussion was in- 
teresting and animated. Resolutions were passed approving of 
Assessment and of the appointment of a Superintendent. I lec- 
tured in the evening to a good audience, and a resolution was 
moved and passed unanimously in favour ojf a Normal School. I 
also lectured at Port LaTour, and had advertised a lecture for 
Cape Sable Island, but was prevented by illness and stormy wea- 
ther. 

I visited seven schools, most of them in creditable condition. 
The female teachers of Barrington are especially deserving of cre- 
dit for their knowledge of the branches required in their schools 
and of improved methods of teaohing. The coloured School of 
Port LaTour is deserving of notice, as one of the best of its class in 
the rural districts. The children appear intelligent ; and I was 
informed that the parents, though poor, contribute ten pounds per 
annum toward the salary of the teacher. 

8. Shelburne. 

The meeting at Shelburne was very small, and no resolutions 
were proposed. An evening lecture, however, was well attended. 
There appears to prevail in this township an indifference to the 
subject of education, which contrasts unfavQvirably with the com- 
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parative activity in Barrington. I visited biit six schools. One 
of the teachers in the town of Shelburne had, since my last visit, 
fitted up his school with improved furniture at his own expense. 

9. QueerCs County. 

The meeting in Liverpool was small, owing in part to its having 
been inadvertently appointed for Whit Monday. No resolutions 
were moved, but it seemed to be the understanding that the per- 
sons present adhered to the resolutions of last year. I lectured to 
good audiences at Liverpool, Caledonia and Port Medway. 

I visited fourteen schools of various character. The Academy 
at Liverpool at the time of my visit was a combined Grammar and 
Common School, with two teachers. The Grammar School at 
Port Medway was in efficient condition. It has a good building, 
furnished with stools for separate scholars, and long desks, as in 
some of the New York schools. 

10. Lunenburg. 

The meeting for this county was well attended, and the discus- 
sion was of an animated character. Resolutions were passed in 
favour of general assessment, and of a Normal School ; the latter 
unanimously. I lectured in Lunenburg, Mahone Bay and Ches- 
ter, — ^in the two former places to good audiences. 

I visited 13 schools, some of them of high character; others 
comparatively inefficient. 

At a meeting held in February, the Board of Commissioners passed 
the following resolution, with one dissentient: ''Resolved, that 
this Board approves of the principle of taxation for the support of 
Schools. '' 

11« City of Halifax. 

The meeting for Halifax was very small, and contented itself 
with passing a resolution requesting the Commissioners to proceed 
with the agitation of their plan for city assessment. On this sub- 
ject the Commissioners remark in their last report : 

''In pursuance of the duty devolving on the Commissioners, 
and in accordance with their report of last year, they prepared, and 
early in the present year, published an abstract of a " Scheme for 
bringing about a better regulated and more uniform system of edu- 
cation in the city, by means of assessment." 

" They laid the subject before his worship the Mayor and City 
Council, and specially invited them to attend the educational meet- 
ing on Thursday, the 12th of June, at which J. W. Dawson, Ee- 
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qtiire, Sapeml^cle&t of Sdticfttion' pM^d^. Id oaaBeqoefiee of 
the ncm-attendaUce of the dty aiitkoritieB at the said meeting, it 
waa moved by the hon. W. Young, aiid revived *'that the Mayor 
be requested to call a public meeting on the following Tuesday, for 
the purpose of considering whet^r an assessment of the city should 
be made for the support of schools." 

'^ Yarioos occurr^oces have prevented the Gommiasionera &om 
carrying out the above resdution. They are, howey^, still anxi- 
-Otts for their &llow-citi2sens to see the advantages to be derived from 
lliat mode of supporting and managing dehoob, and purpose- hold- 
ing a meeting at some early period for diffusing information on the 
subject'' 

^'Education in Hatifax remains in about the same condition as 
when the Oommissidners presented their report toyour£xceUency, 
at the close of last year. The want of a general system and uni- 
formity of mode, are serious disadvantages to both teacdiers aiid 
children, and account for much of .the ex^tang deficienGy.'^ 

The city of Halifax contributed last year for the support of its 
public schools, a sum only ^nai to it^ provincial grant — thus 
placing itself in this respect Ijelow the level of the poorest country 
districts. When we add to feis, that there is no gradation of 
schools, and no public school committee, or trustees representmg the 
people, it i& not difficult to appreciate die grounds for the complaints 
of the commiBsioners. 

• 12. Western District of Halifax. 

The meeting for this district was held in Dartmouth. It was 
slenderly attended, and no resolafeiona were offered, though some 
excellent remarks were mside by^entjlemen present I visitdd only 
four of the schools of this district, but may perhaps be able to. see 
others in the course of the winter. The commissioners thus con- 
clude their report on the B^tate of the ijchopls:: — 

•' The commissioners in closing this their second report to your 
' Exdellenoy, feel gratified that their ex^tions in the cause of edu- 
cation have been productive of some gQod. .Since their appoint- 
ment by your Bxeell^Bey, tiiey .have Jbad several examinaXions of 
the teachers, and they have witness with- pleasure the impi^ve- 
ments- which have from time to time; been. made bymany of jthem, 
ia several of the branches, of their profession. The books and 
^naps which the commissioners .ba.ve. been enabled to distribute 
iMtoong the several distrietsv will, in the opinion of th^ Board, do 
much to raise the standard of education, and will no doubt indnee 
theinhabitants'of^aek district to extend their efforts fox the snpport 
of the BchooW ; , 
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18. Eastim JMslrid x^ IMifttxr 

l!he meeting for this district was not krgo, but much interest 
was e%pres0ed 1b its objects. A resolution was, pa^ed expressing 
regret that the Normal School bill of last sessioxi had failed, and 
another inviting the attenti<m of teachers to tho advantages of in- 
fitittttes. I lectured to good audiences at Upper Musquodoboit and 
Musquodc*oit Harbour. 

X visited nine schools in this district, somo of them taught by 
eacoeUent and. improving teachers, and two of thefn fitted with. new 
furniture, — on the New England plan. The following extracts 
from the Beport of the Ootnmissioners exppse $owe sta3:tl^ng &cts 
respecting the coi^Jitiijcm of the ^ore districts : 

^' Several members of the Board from pers^al i^spectio^i^t^apd 
other means of information, report, that the settlements along the 
coast from Musquodoboit Harbour, eastward, to Sheet Harbour, 
with few exceptions, are without any means of education whatever, 
and ev^it the schools in^)^ation, with one or two exceptions,; are 
in at very inefficient state. 

For exatnple, in Petpiswick, containing thirty families, there has 
been no regular school since the commencemoTJ^t of the settlement. 
The same thi&g is true of Abbecumb^, Clam Harbour, and Little 
Hatbour, with twenty *five families, ji similar example is that of 
Owl's Head, and the west side of the entrance of Ship Harbour, 
with sixteen families,-r-of the east. «ide of the entrance of Ship 
Harbour, with fourteen families,— of Shoal Bay, with thirteen fa- 
milies,t--of Tangier, withtwentyfanrilies; and the east side of Spry 
Harbour, including Ta^ylor^sHead, with twenty families. 
.;: Thus within these settlements, tliere are one hundred and thirty- 
eight &mUies; wh(> have never had any regular: means of education 
whatever. 

Atth^ entranoe of Mi?j9quodoboit Harbor, .with twenty famijies, 
and both sides of the Head of Jeddore^ with twenty families, there 
haye been no schools for the last year, while, from Sheet Harbour, 
eastward to l^e county line, there is a similar lamentable deficiency. 

In the Middle and Upper Settlement of M^usquodoboit, during the 
past year, the schools in the several localities have, with few concep- 
tions, been in operation ; but only a small minority can be regarded 
as efficient, in consequ^ceof the low rate of remuneration on the 
part of the people, and the meagre qualifications of the teachers — 
]»tiU, tho'B<Mird*beiiev^, that tlie intedfegt of tl^ immunity in l:he 
oause of edijicatioQ is increasing, and. the desire for abetter cla^s^^^f 
teachers is manifest in the fact, that advertisements for superior 
-teachers for savM^lscho^ ha?e appear/^in thefnewap^per^. 

It ia a matter of rogret that > considerable number of .achools 
will be vacant during Sie winter ; and there is little do]ut>t thfa^, iixe 
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« 

nnmber of qualified teachers is lessening, and should this state of 
things continue, the cause of education will suffer materiallj. 

To remedy these evils the Board earnestly recommend the speedy 
establishment of the proposed Normal School, as also the adoption 
of the principle of assessment for the support of education. Whe- 
ther the assessment should meet the whole expense, or whether it 
should be in conjunction with the present governmental allowance 
and fees from the pupils, may be a matter of opinion, and ought to 
be the subject of grave discussion ; but as to the principle itself the 
Board are unanimous that it ought to be adopteid as soon as con- 
venient." 

It is to be hoped that, under a new law, the commissioners will 
be enabled to employ, at least, temporary teachers in the destitute 
districts above referred to. 

• 

14. St. Mary's. 

The meeting for this district was respectable, and resolutions 
were passed in favour of a Normal School and assessment. I lec- 
tured at Sherbrooke and at the Backlands, to good audiences. 

I visited eight schools in this district — three of which were of 
respectable character. In this district, as in Eastern Halifax, tem- 
porary teachers for shore districts, might be usefully employed. 

15. Eastern District of Guysboro\ 

The meeting in Guysboro' was respectable, though not large, 
and much interest was expressed in its objects. Resolutions in fa- 
vour of a Normal School and of assessment were passed — the former 
unanimously. I lectured to good audiences at Guysboro.' and 
Cape Canseau. 

I visited 16 schools in this district, four or five of which, includ- 
ing the Grammar Schools at Guysboro\ and Cape Canseau, were 
in efficient condition. The grammar school house at Cape Canseau 
is the best school building in the district. Many parts of the south 
shore of Guysboro.' are very destitute of schools, and might be 
benefitted by the employment of itinerant teachers. 

16. County of Sydney, 

The meeting in Antigonish was small. A resolution was passed 
in favour of a Normal School. I lecturedin the evening to a good 
audience. 

I visited 13 schools — ^five of which were of respectable charac- 
ter. I found the village of Antigonish still destitute of a public 
Bchool house. 
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17. Richmond. 

The meeting at Arichat, though not large, was of an influentia, 
and respectable character. Besolutions in favour of Assessment! 
a Normal School, and the erection of better school buildings and 
better support of schools, were passed unanimously. I lectured to 
a good audience at Arichat, and to a few persons at Grand Siver. 

I visited thirteen schools, four of which were in efficient condi- 
tion. The schools of this district are on the whole poorly support- 
ed, and not sufficiently provided with the necessary means of 
instruction. 

18. Cape Breton and Victoria. 

The meeting at Sydney was not largely attended ; a number of 
leading and influential persons, however, were present. A resolu- 
tion in favour of Assessment was adopted. I lectured at Sydney 
and North Sydney, to good audiences ; and to thin meetings at 
Boulardarie and Bedeque. - 

I visited fourteen schools, six of them in an efficient state. Two 
good teachers had, since my last visit, been established in Sydney, 
one of them a graduate of the Edinburgh Normal School. Mr. 
Monro's school at Boulardarie Island still continues to be of great 
service in training teachers, and well illustrates the fact that a good 
teacher can secure a large school even in the most secluded and 
scattered districts. 

It would be well to insert in the Schedule of grammar school 
monies, a provision enabling the commissioners, in event of part of 
their share of that fund being unappropriated, to aid poor pupils 
intending to be teachers, in attending the schools of Mr. Monro of 
Boulardarie, or Mr. McKay of Sydney, with a limited portion of 
the grant. 

19. Northern Inverness. 

The meeting at the Forl^s of Margareo River was very thinly 
attended, and no resolutions were offered. I visited five "schools. 
Two of these wore in good working condition. Mr. Ayre was still 
persevering in the attempt to establish a Grammar School at the 
mouth of Margaree, but had met with many difficulties. 

20. Southern Inverness. 

The meeting at Port Hood was slenderly attended, and no reso- 
lutions were offered. I visited eight schools, two of which were of 
very respectable character. No Grammar School had been esta^ 
blished in this district. 
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21. 8iirling\ 

The meetifig at Tatamagouche was small. Resolutions were, 
however^ passed in favour of a Normal School and Assessment. ^I 
lectured at New Annan, and visited five schools, most of them of 
respectable character. 

22i Cumberland* 

The meeting in Amherst Was well attended. Resolutions in fe- 
vour of a Normal School and Assessment were adopted unanimotts- 
Ij. I lectured at Amherst, Minudie and Pugwash. 

I visited twelve schools, six of whieh were in eflElcient condition. 
Considerable signs of improvement were visible:Since my last visit. 
A school recently established in Amherst had adopted the new fur- 
niture. . A neat. and well planned building was in course of erec- 
tion in Wallace ; and Mr. Seaman, of Minudie, was building at his 
own cost an excellent school house for that village. 

The Amherst Female Seminary had undergone extensive 
improvements since last year. It has now a large and well plan- 
ned building, six teachers, 24 boarders from various parts of thepro^ 
vlnce, and 8 day scholars ; and has been attended in the past year 
by 3 free pupils, qualifying themselves to be teachers. I mention 
tliese details, because the institution is not noticed in the tables, 
and has received a small grant; to which it certainly has a claim on 
the same ground with the Academies for the higher education of 
young men. 

23. Parrsboro\ 

The meeting for this district was small. Resolutions were, how- 
ever, passed in favour of assessment, and a training school. I ad- 
vertised a lecture for Advocate Harbour, but a violent storm pre- 
vented an audience from assembling, and I had to content myself 
with addressing a few: persons who assembled on the following morn- 



ing. 



I visited five schools. Some of them are taught by respectably 
teachers— but njo^t appear to be poorly supported. 

24. Colchester — {Southern District.) 

The meeting in Truro was small, owing to wet weather, and no 
resolutiianis were offered. I lectured at Truro and Five Islands, 
dnd visited lO schools j most of them taught by competent teach- 
ei^ A resolution in favour of assessment was passed at the naeet'^ 
ing at Five Islands. 



J 
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25. Western Hants. 

No resolutions were offered at the meeting in Windsor, though 
much interest in the subject was expressed by several speakers. I 
lectured to good audiences in Windsor and Walton. 

I visited 8 schools in this district ; three of them in an efficient 
state. 

26. Eastern Hants. 

The meeting for this district was well attended, though the day 
was wet ; and resolutions were passed in favor of a Normal School 
and assessment. I lectured to a small audience at Shubenacadie. 

I visited 10 schools in this district, in which education has e^d- 
dently been advancing, though ^ome difficulty is still experienced in 
securing competent teachers for the poorer districts. Three of the 
schools have been fitted up with the new furniture. 

27. Northern Pictou. 

The meeting for this district was very small, and no resolutions 
were offered. A general agreement with the measures proposed 
was, however, expressed. At an evening lecture in the town of 
Pictou, which was very largely and respectably attended, resolu- 
tions in favour of a training school and assessment were passed 
unanimously. 

I was prevented by illness from visiting schools in November as 
I had intended, I hope however, toward the close of winter, to 
make up for this deficiency. The grammar schools of this district 
are in efficient condition, and I am aware that much improvement 
has been made in the common schools. The Academy and Infant 
School also continue to maintain their former efficiency. 

At a meeting held in February, the following resolution was una- 
nimously adopted by the Commissioners : 

" That in the opinion of this Board, the principle of assessment 
and the establishment of a Normal School, as recommended by the 
Superintendent of education, are admirably adapted to meet the 
exigencies of this Province : and the Commissioners would respect- 
fully but urgently recommend the adoption of these improvements, 
in any future legislation affecting the educational interests of the 
Province." 

28. Southern Pictou. 

The meeting for this district was respectable, and much interest 
was expressed on the subject. Besolutions in favour of assessment 
and a f^ormal School, and providing for the circulation of petitions 
in their fervour, were passed unanimously. 

4 
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I visited ten schools in this district, most of them of respectable 
character. It has two good grammar schools, and two of ike com- 
mon schools have been fitted with good fomitore. 

As a general summary of facts under this head, I may mention 
that at sJl the meetings, and in a more summary manner in all the 
evening lectures, I have explained the plans for assessment, a Nor- 
mal School and better organization of the a&irs of the districts 
already referred to. At 15 public meetings resolutions were passed 
in favour of county assessment, and at 16 resolutions were passed 
in favour of a Normal School. In several other meetings, and at 
many of the evening lectures, the expression of opinion was en- 
tirely in favour of these measures. In favour of a Normal Sehool 
and of better regulation of the duties of trustees, the opinion seems 
to be nearly universal. 

For statistical information on the several districts, I beg leave to 
refer to the Tables. 

Vm. SCHOOL LIBRABIES. 

The School Libraries purchased with the grants for 1850 and 
'51, were not ready for distribution until the autumn of last year. 
The Superintendent having undertaken the task of their distribu- 
tion, allotted them as nearly as possible in accordance with the po- 
pulation of the districts, and made arrangements for having them 
forwarded: Intimation has already been received that most of the 
parcels have reached their destinations ; a few cases, however, at 
the date of writing this Report, still remain in Halifax, no convey- 
ance for them having been found. 

Rules were prepared, on the plan of allowing each school to have 
as far as possible a share of the books, on loan, for a limited pe- 
riod ; and having been approved by the Governor in Council, were 
printed and distributed. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these libraries will power- 
fully tend to cultivate a taste for useful reading among the young 
people of the Province, and thereby elevate the tone of public in- 
telligence and morals. Should the grant be continued, in a few 
years each school will have the privilege of receiving annually a 
supply of books, sufficient to allow all its more advanced pupils and 
their parents constantly to participate in the benefits of the library. 
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CONCLUDING REMABKS. 

The nature of the duties of my office, and its limited powers, as 
well as the state of the schools, have required me to act rather as 
an educational missionary than in a merely official capacity. I 
have been obliged to select from the multitude of useful employ- 
ments inviting attention, those which seemed most urgent, and not 
only to promote the successful working of the present law, but to 
prepare the public mind for a new and improved educational sys- 
tem. 

I have experienced manv of the difficulties which attend the 
agitation of new and untriea plans, and also of those which result 
from the want of enlightened public spirit, unhappily too prevalent 
in this Province, especially in those places in which the benefits of 
education have been but little diffused. I must, however, testify 
that I have found the majority of the commissioners, trustees and 
teachers, as well as a large proportion of the people, desirous of 
progress and of information as to the best means of securing it. I 
may add, without arrogating any peculiar merit to myself, that the 
appointment of a Superintendent and the operation of the present 
law, have extensively stirred the public mind on the subject of 
Education, and prepared it to a considerable extent for improved 
modes of conducting and supporting schools. 

A great duty now devolves on the Government and Legislature. 
A good school law, fitted for permanent use yet progressive in its 
tendency, and providing for an orderly, systematic and efficient 
management of the schools, would be one of the greatest blessings 
that legislation could confer on this country. Li the preceding 
pages I have endeavored to show, that to effect this great result it 
will not be necessary to discard our present law, but merely to en- 
graft on it certain new provisions already approved by experience 
abroad. 

Every inhabitant of a free country should have sufficient mental 
training to enable him to conduct an ordinary business, and to in- 
form himself respecting the improvements in his occupation — the 
laws and institutions of his country — the duties that devolve on him 
in private life or in public offices to which he may be called, and 
his higher moral and rehgious duties and interests ; as well as to 
dispose him to avoid the errors, deceptions and Vices to which un- 
cultivated minds are peculiarly liable. These should be the aims 
of public elementary instruction, and nothing less should satisiy 
those whose province it is to frame the laws by which it shall be 
regulated and promoted. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to express my obligations to His Ex- 
cellency and the members of the Government, as well as to gentle- 
m&a of all denominationg and parties throughout the Province with 
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whom I have been brought into contact in the discharge of the du- 
ties of mj office, for the kindness and co-operation which I have 
experienced ; and my hope that the labours of the past two years, 
however imperfect, may form the introduction to brighter pages ia 
the Educational History of our Province. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN WILLIAM DAWSON. 
January 29th, 1852. 
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EEMABKS ON THE TABLES. 

The statistical tables of the past year are much more complete 
than those of 1850. There are, however, still some deficiencies, 
and it is to be feared that the registers of daily attendance are yet 
very imperfectly kept in many of the schools. 

I have endeavoured to obtain for the present report a statement 
of the total number of sections in each district, with the view of 
estimating the number of vacant sections. There are, however, 
many blanks in this column ; and there is reason to fear that in 
several districts the division into sections has been very imperfect, 
and that no permanent numbers have been attached to them; though 
this is necessary to enable trustees to exercise their functions as a 
corporation. 

It would appear that in some districts there are a number of va- 
cant sections ; while in others the number of schools exceeds that 
of sections. 

Colchester, St. Mary's, and Northern Inverness, furnish exam- 
ples of the first of these conditions, and Lunenburg and Digby 
of the second. It is very probable that in some of the districts 
these differences may result from the formation of too small sec* 
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tioDS, unable to support schools, or from the establishment of too 
many schools in a section. There can be no question however, that 
the poorer sections in many of the districts have been, during the 
last two years, in a very destitute condition, and that special pro- 
visions under the new law are required for their relief. 

The support of schools shows no improvement worthy of notice, 
the sum raised for £1 of provincial grant being in 1851 £2 4 7, 
and in 1850 £2 4 3. In some of the districts, however, there 
appears to have been a falling oflF, and in others a corresponding in- 
crease. It will be observed that the sum raised in proportion to 
the provincial grant varies very much in the several districts. Ha- 
lifax, Lunenburg and Richmond, contribute the lowest sums. 
Southern Colchester, Cumberland and Southern Pictou, the largest. 

Table 2, shows a small increase in the number of pupils. It is 
deserving of attention that the number of female pupils is smaller 
than that of males, especially in some of the eastern districts ; and 
making every allowance for the earlier age at which girls leave 
school, there is reason to fear that in many places their education 
has been much neglected. 

From the imperfect returns of the number of children between 
4 and 15, it would appear that about 20,000 children have received 
no benefit from our school system during the past year, and it is a 
striking fact that, notwithstanding this deficiency of education, only 
from 4 to 6 free scholars on the average attend each school, although 
8 are allowed by law. It must also be remarked that there are at 
present no means of ascertaining the number of pupils destitute of 
education, in those poor and scattered settlements which have no 
regular schools. General assessment affords the only remedy for 
these evils. 

The averages shown in Table 3, present the facts above referred 
to in a very striking light. The average attendance, which 
represents the real amount of instruction, is only 20J for each 
school. The number in occasional attendance, or whole number 
on the list, is 30 & 7-tenths ; while the average number of chil- 
dren per section is no less than 58 & 7-tenths. It thus appears 
that less than one half of the children of the province are in the 
actual enjoyment of the benefits of such education as our common 
schools are capable of giving. 

From the columns showing the sex of teachers, it is apparent 
that the practice of changing teachers in the winter and summer 
schools is very prevalent. This is a serious evil, and exists to a 
greater extent in'the western than in the eastern districts. A good 
teacher, whether male or female, should be retained, where practi- 
cable, during the whole year, otherwise the support of the profes- 
sion must be too precarious to attract competent persons. 

The average (Varies of teachers are a little higher than last 
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▼ear, partly in oonflequenee of a larger nmnber of grammar scbooh 
being established. When it is considerecl that the tea^sher's salary 
includes his board, and that under the present defective systems of 
management, it is often collected with difficulty, it must be con- 
fessed that the average remuneration is far below the requirements 
of a good system of public instruction. Both the certainty and 
amount of the teacher's salary would be improved by a county as- 
sessment, and by more perfect arrangements for the performance of 
the duties of trustees. 

It appears that during the past year, the number of schools, not 
teaching grammar and geography, has somewhat diminished. The 
school apparatus has increased considerably, though there is still a 
lamentable deficiency, and it is much to be feared that the want of 
such apparatus as wall maps and black boards, indicates a corres- 
ponding deficiency in the support and management of the schools. 

Several schools have introduced the important improvement of 
registers of errors and merits, and a few have been fitted up with 
new and improved furniture. Other schools, beside those noticed 
in the table, have been improved in their furniture ; and I have 
reason to believe that all the new school houses now being erected, 
will be better planned than the old buildings. There is still a very 
general and lamentable deficiency in the school buildings, in respect 
of comfortable and suitable furniture, adequate dimensions, out- 
houses and playgrounds. 

The number of grammar schools has increased in the past year, 
and eleven of them have introduced the study of agricultural che- 
mistry, which is also taught in some of the common schools. There 
is still great difficulty in many districts in obtaining the required 
number of pupils in the higher branches ; and there can be no 
doubt that, considered aa institutions for supplying a higher educa- 
tion than that of the common schools, the grammar schools are in 
general very defective. It must be admitted, however, that some 
of them have, in the past year, attained a very high degree of use- 
fulness. 

On the whole, the returns of the past year indicate progress, but 
at no very rapid rate. 

The destitution of education, low character of schools, and small 
remuneration of teachers, are evils of appalling magnitude, amount- 
ing to the want of at least one half of that amount of mental and 
moral culture which the youth of our country should receive in 
public schools. Should a Normal School and assessment be pro- 
vided for in a new law, I have no doubt that the reports of the next 
few years will show rapid changes for the better. Without such 
provisions, all the exertions of the Superintendent and Commission- 
ers will be able to secure only very slow and limited improvement 

HoTfc— The BMxctuM from Cftp« Breton and Victoria, baye not y«t been reedyed.— Veb. 18. 
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APPENDIX. 



(A) MINUTES OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



ANNAPOLIS. 

Keport of a Meeting held at Bridgetown, in the county of 
Annapolis, by J. W. Dawson, esquire, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, on the 25th April, 1851. 

Most of the Commissioners were present, as well as a considera- 
ble number of Teachers, and other persons. 

The Superintendent of education addressed the meeting, in a 
speech, exceedingly clear and comprehensive, on the suj^ect of 
education generally, and more particularly upon the necessity of 
having one central Normal or Training School established in the 
province, and also of carrying out the assessment principle fully. 
The meeting was then ably addressed by the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
and Major Chipman, esquire ; and a resolution, moved by the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson, to the following effect, seconded by Thomas James, 
esquire : — ' 

Resolved^ That it is desirable that a Normal School should be 
established in some convenient part of the province, for the purpose 
of giving uniformity to our provincial system of education. 

This resolution was also supported by Joseph Wheelock, esquire, 
and by Mr. George Munroe, in speeches appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The resolution passed unanimously. 

Mr. John Currel then addressed the meeting, and moved the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. McCan. 

Resolved^ That it is desirable a system of assessment shall be 
hereafter adopted by the Legislature, either generally, or in some 
modified form as shall be found most desirable — which also passed 
unanimously. 

W. H. TROOP, Clerk. 

Bridgetown, August 25, 1S51. 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT OF DIGBT. 

The Saperintendent of Schools held an Educational Meeting at 
Digbj, on Thursday, the Istday of May, 1851. The meeting was 
attended by some of the school commissioners, teachers, and other 
inhabitants of the town and county. The Superintendent addressed 
the meeting, and with his usual energy endeavoured to impress the 
paramount subject of general education on the minds of his audi- 
ence. He dwelt at length on the subject of general taxation as the 
only sure and efficient scheme for the permanent diffiision of edu- 
cation throughout the province. 

At the conclusion of his address the following resolution was pro- 
posed by James H. FitzRandolph, esquire, seconded by Laughlan 
McKay, esquire, and passed unanimously : — 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that it is highly 
desirable that legislative aid should be provided for the establish- 
ment of a Normal Training School, and that the system of taxa- 
tion should be adopted for the support of education throughout the 
province. 

The Rev. Mr. Cunningham, in a short but appropriate speech, 
addressed the audience in approbation of what had been advanced 
by the Superintendent. The meeting was then adjourned until 
seven o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Dawson again delivered an 
eloquent and appropriate lecture on the same subject. 

Wm. LOUDETT, 
Clerk to Commissioners of Schools, 
County of Digby. 



DISTRICT OF CLARE. 

Pursuant to notice given by J. W. Dawson, esquire, superinten- 
dent of education, a meeting was held at the session house in Clare, 
at 12 o'clock, the 7th day of May, 1851. 

A considerable number of persons attended the meeting, includ- 
ing the commissioners, and many teachers and trustees. An elo- 
quent address was given by the Superintendent on the nature of 
education, the importance of good instruction, and the evil of igno- 
rance. Mr. Dawson also addressed the meeting at some lengtid in 
favor of a Normal School, established in the province, for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

He also alluded to the principle of assessment, and spoke of the 
benefits which would arise in getting up and sustaining schools by 
taxation on the inhabitants of the school districts. 

The Revd. Mr. Geary addressed the meeting at great length, 
explaining in French, with much force, his views in approbation of 
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the lecturer. Mr. Bourneuf made also a few remarks on the 
subject. 

!No resolutions followed. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. Dawson, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

LOUIS Q. BOURQUE, Clerk. 



DISTRICT OF ARGYLE. 

Argtle, 16th May, 185.1. 

Agreeably to notice previously given, the Superintendent of 
Schools for -the Province of Nova Scotia, held a meeting this day 
in the Court House in Tusket Village, at 11 o'clock, a. m., at 
which there were only three of the commissioners present, several 
teachers, and a considerable number of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Dawson addressed the meeting at some length on the subject 
of education generally, in which he strongly recommended the uti- 
lity of having competent teachers employed in our schools ; also 
the necessity there was for having training schools established in 
the province for the purpose of qualifying teachers. 

John Ryder, Esquire, and several other gentlemen spoke in fa- 
vour of the subjects advanced by the superintendent of education. 

MATTHEW JEFFERY, Clerk. 



district of YARMOUTH. 

Yarmouth, May 12, 1851. 

The annual educational meeting appointed by law, was held by 
Mr. Dawson, in the Court House, after having been fully adver- 
tised in the newspapers and by hand-bills. 

An admirable address from Mr. Dawson was delivered to an as- 
semblage of upwards of 120 persons. 

An animated discussion followed, principally on the subject of a 
Normal School and assessment. 

Two resolutions were offered, — the first by Dr Farish, "that 
the establishment of a Normal School in this Province is necessary 
for the benefit of general education," passed unanimously, — the 
second by John Murray, esquire, ** that the opinion of this meet- 
ing is favourable to the principle of general assessment," also 
passed by a majority, there appearing, on a show of hands, 34 in 
favour of the resolution, and 17 against it. 

G. J. FARISH, Clerk. 
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DISTBICT OF BARRINGTON. 

In conformity with the 28rd section of the act for the encoarage- 
ment of education, an Educational Meeting was held at the Town 
House, Barrington, on Monday, May 19, 1851, at 11 o'clock, a. m. 
J. W. Dawson, esquire, superintendent of education presided. 
A considerable number of persons attended, including commission- 
ers and teachers. 

Mr. Dawson opened the business of the meeting by stating that 
the object of calling such meetings as the present, was to advance 
the interest of education — to stir up the public mind, and to elicit 
and circulate information, and invited persons present to lay their 
views before the meeting. 

An animated discussion followed on the subject of assessment, 
and the benefit arising from the appointment of a general superin- 
tendent of education. 

Dr. T. 0. Geddes moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the principle of assessment is the only practicable 
method of supporting an efiScient system of education for the whole 
people, which passed by a show of hands, eight being the majority 
in favor of assessment. 

Resolution moved by W. Sargent, esquire, and passed unani- 
mously. 

Resolved, That this meeting feel it a duty to express their high 
approval, of the appointment of a general superintendent of edu- 
cation for the Province, and contemplate from the brief experience 
of the past, much advantage for the future. 

Mr. Dawson also lectured in the evening to a large and attentive 
assembly, on the benefit arising from an improved system of edu- 
cation. At the close of which lecture the following resolution was 
moved by the Rev. W. Wilson, and passed unanimously : — 

Resolved, That this meeting aware of the importance of having 
properly qualified teachers, approve of the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School, in which the requisite qualifications may be imparted. 

JAMES M. DOANE, Clerk. 
Barrington, May 9, 1851. 



QUEEN S COUNTY. 

Pursuant to notice previously given, the Superintendent of edu- 
cation called his second meeting in this county, on the 2nd day of 
June, at the Temperance Hall in Liverpool. 

The meeting, owing to the day being a holyday, was small. 
The Superintendent however, delivered an excellent address, call- 
ing the attention of the meeting, as on a former occasion, to the 
present defective state of education in the Province ; and using 
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many powerful arguments to arouse the people to a higher sense of 
the necessity of its improvement. S. P. Fairbanks, esquire, also 
addressed the meeting, and showed that though the present system 
is defective, much good had resulted from it. At the solicitation 
of John Campbell, esquire, M. P. P., and others, Mr. Dawson 
delivered a highly interesting and excellent address upon the vari- 
ous subjects connected with his oflSce, in the presence of a large 
audience in the evening. 

CHABJLES MORSE, Clerk. 
Liverpool, Sept. 1851. 



COUNTY OF LUNENBURa. 

Pursuant to notice given, and in conformity with the 28d section 
of the act passed for the ** encouragement of education," a public 
educational meeting was held by John W. Dawson, esquire, Su- 
perintendent, in the Court House in Lunenburg, on Friday 7th 
June, A. D., 1851. 

Commissioners present — Revd. William Duff, Chairman ; Revd. 
James C. Cochran, John Heckman, George Ernst, William Ross, 
and Lemuel Drew, esquires. 

Many of the inhabitants of the county, together with several 
teachers, were also present. 

The Superintendent addressed the meeting, as he stated, under 
the direction of the school act now in operation, and in the hope of 
hearing some suggestions having a tendency to improve the new 
law to be passed at the next meeting of the General Assembly. 
He earnestly invited discussion on the subject of education, and 
expressed the desire that the friends of education then present, 
would freely make known their sentiments. 

The Revd. Mr. Duff, Chairman of Board of School Commis- 
sioners, then addressed the meeting at considerable length, express- 
ing himself much gratified with the eloquent and useful address of 
the Superintendent, and gave it as his decided opinion that much 
benefit would result to the cause of education, by the course adapted 
by Mr. Dawson. He, Mr. Duff, highly approved of the establish- 
ment of a Normal School, and expressed the hope that such an 
institution would soon be found in this Province for the training of 
duly qualified teachers : he wished it to be perfectly understood 
that he was in favor of the system of assessment for the support of 
schools, and requested permission to move the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the general assessment principle be approved of 
as the soundest basis for the support of education in this Province : 
which resolution, on being seconded and put by the Superintendent, 
passed. 

6 
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Lemuel Drew, esqtiire, oommissioner of schools, then addressed 
the meeting, at some length, and among other things stated, that a 
meeting of the inhabitants lately held at Petite Riviere, in this 
county, a resolution, after considerable discussion, had passed, ap- 
proving of the principle of general assessment for the support of 
schools. 

John Keddy, esquire, M. P., also addressed the meeting, ap- 
proving of the system of assessment for the support of education. 

John Heckman, esquire, commissioner of schools, expressed him- 
self much pleased with the opening address of Mr. Dawson, and 
felt satisfied in his own mind tha^ much benefit would result from 
it to the rising generation ; and expressed his fears that the assess- 
ment system would not work well in this county. 

Mr. Matthew Ernst, in a short address, stated that he disap- 
proved of the proposed system of assessment, and gave it as his 
decided opinion that the House of Assembly would act wisely by 
giving double the present allowance to each county, for the support 
of schools. 

Rev. Mr. Duff then moved the following resolution: which, on 
being seconded by Henry S. Jost, esquire, with some appropriate 
remarks, was put by the chairman, and passed unanimously : 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this meeting, the establishment 
of a Provincial Normal School would be very beneficial in improv- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, and increasing their remuneration, 
and the efficiency of their work. 

. The Revd. James C. Cochran, then addressed the meeting at 
considerable length, and expressed himself decidedly in favor of the 
resolution introduced by the Revd. Mr. Duff, and expressed the 
hope that the day was not far distant when the purport of both 
resolutions would be carried into effect in this Province. He highly 
eulogised the address of Mr. Dawson, and stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the appointment of the superintendent of education for this 
Province was a wise measure, and that the choice made had been a 
happy one, and felt satisfied that the rising generation would be 
much benefitted by the exertions and zeal of the present superin- 
tendent. 

After some very interesting and appropriate remarks from Mr. 
Dawson, he gave notice of holding teachers' meetings at the Na- 
tional School House on the following day, when he fully expected 
a. good and punctual attendance of the teachers of this county. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

DANIEL OWEN, Clerk. 
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WEBTEEN DISTBICT OF HALIFAX. 

Agreeably to public notice, an educational meeting for the West- 
ern District of Halifax was held this day, at 11 o'clock, A. M., in 
the Hall of the Mechanics' Institute, at Dartmouth. J. W. Daw- 
son, esquire, provincial superintendent of education, presided. The 
Rev. Alexander Hichborne and the Rev. P. G. McGregor, two of 
the school commissioners for the district, were present. Mr. 
Dawson opened the meeting by stating that it was called for the 
purpose of eliciting the opinions of persons present, and discussing 
the great subject of education ; and that although the attendance 
was small, yet the influence of a few, if well directed, might pro- 
duce important results. Mr. D. explained the objects of the Bill 
for the founding of a Normal School, which had been thrown out 
in the last session of the Legislature, and shewed the necessity ex- 
isting for the establishment of such an institution for the purpose 
of training teachers and keeping pace with all the improvefi^nts 
that have been made in the art of teaching. The state of th(^ 
schools in the district was examined, by which it appeared that 
there was much room for improvement. Mr. Dawson remarked 
that the commissioners had done much to raise the standard of 
teaching, and that the salaries of the teachers and the apparatus of 
the schools compared favorably with other districts. The assess- 
ment principle, as applied to education, was treated of at length, 
and the necessity of its adoption strenuously enforced. He was 
glad to see a number of teachers in attendance, and addressed them 
as to the importance of their profession, calling upon them to asso- 
ciate themselves together for the purpose of mutual improvement. 

Mr. S. Selden, principal of Acadian School, Halifax, entered 
into explanations touching the teachers' association which had been 
organized in the city, and invited the teachers present to attach 
themselves to the society. 

Edward H. Lowe, esq., addressed the meeting, stating that he 
was not prepared for the expose which had been made by Mr. 
Dawson of the state of education in the district, and thought that 
one fact had been overlooked — that many of the children were at- 
tending private schools. He was afraid the people would not sub- 
mit to assessment, unless the strong arm of the Legislature inter- 
fered and obliged them to pay. He thought assessment for educa- 
tion should be incorporated with that for poor and county rates, 
and the money made payable in the same way to the county trea- 
surer. 

Rev. A. Hichborne then addressed the meeting, stating that he 
thought with Mr. Lowe that the majority of the people in the pro- 
vince were opposed to assessment for education. He felt the truth 
of the principle that ^^ property should pay for education," and 
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shewed that there was only one State in the American Union 
which possessed a larger amount of property in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants than Nova Scotia. He regretted that in 
some of the school districts there was a great lack of public spirit 
respecting education, and thought the law should step in and 
oblige the inhabitants to pay for the instruction of their children. 
He held that men had no natural or moral right to allow the youth 
under their charge to grow up in ignorance, and he trusted that 
the remarks of Mr. Dawson on this important subject would carry 
with them the influence which belonged to them. He thought the 
members of the Legislature on this as on many questions deeply 
affecting the welfare of the people paid too much attention to the 
wishes of their constituents — that one great reason why Nova 
Scotia was so far in the rear of the position she ought to occupy 
was that the blessings of education were not rightly appreciated by 
her people — that there should be a general law enforcing a liberal 
assessment throughout the province, and that all the schools 
should be free, and that every dollar expended in supporting edu- 
cation might be expected to return twofold. The rev. gentleman 
concluded by saying that he would be happy to lend his influence 
to bring about a better state of things than had heretofore existed. 

The Rev. P. G. McGregor was glad to see so many teachers in 
attendance, as it proved that they were desirous of improvement. 
That the Board of Commissioners had several times examined the 
teachers in their district, and that in all cases where they saw a 
desire for improvement they had encouraged it, and had only re- 
jected those who were altogether unfit for the profession they had 
embraced. He thought much might be done towards improvement, 
by the commissioners inspecting the schools and stimulating and 
encouraoring the teachers. 

The meeting having been addressed by Messrs. Alex. McDonald 
and Donald McLean, two of the teachers present, was then ad- 
journed. 

MATHER B. DESBRISAY, 

Clerk to Commissioners. 



EASTERN DISTRICT OP HALIFAX. 

The Superintendent of Education held an educational meeting 
this day, in the north school-house. Middle Musquodoboit. Judg- 
ing from the interest felt in the cause of education, by the inhabi- 
tants of this district generally, the meeting was not so well atten- 
ded as might have been expected. Mr. Dawson opened the meet- 
ing by referring to the one held last year, and to the resolutions 
then passed. He regretted that the bill for establishing a Normal 
School had been lost in the House ; and after explaining the ad- 
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vantages arising from general assessment and a Normal School, he 
asked the meeting if they still held the same opinions as expressed 
in their resolutions last year, — invited all to express their opinions 
and either confirm or reject them. After some remarks from se- 
veral gentlemen expressive of their adhesion to those resolutions, 
the following were passed unanimously : 

Moved by Mr. Thos. Jamison, and seconded by Adams Archi- 
bald, esquire: 

Resolved^ That this meeting having heard from the Superinten- 
dent the nature of the bill submitted, for the Normal School, to 
the Legislature at its last session, cannot but express their deep 
regret that it failed to pass into a law, and hope that it may suc- 
ceed at the next meeting. 

Moved by Mr. Alexr. Russell, and seconded by Mr. J. Far- 
quhar : 

Resolved^ That this meeting would recommend to all the teach- 
ers throughout this district the propriety of availing themselves of 
the advantages resulting from attendance on teachers' institutes. 

T. ROBINSON, 

Clerk of Commrs. 
Musquodoboit, 28th June, 1851. 



EASTERN DISTRICT OP HANTS. 

Pursuant to notice given, an educational meeting was held on 
the 24th day of June, 1851, in the Presbyterian church, Kennet- 
cook, the Superintendent presiding. 

Messrs. Withrow, Scott, and O'Brien, Commissioners, were 
present, besides other inhabitants and teachers. 

The Superintendent addressed the meeting, referring to various 
measures of educational improvement, and to the present state of 
the schools in the district. 

The address was heard with the highest satisfaction, when it 
was moved by W. O'Brien, esq., seconded by J. Withrow, esq., 
and resolved unanimously, — 

^^ That the establishment of a Normal School would be of essen- 
tial service to the education of this Province." 

Moved by Mr. , seconded by J. Withrow, esquire, and 

passed by a large majority, — 

*' That in the opinion of this meeting the principle of assessment 
is sound, and should be established by law as soon as possible." 

After some concluding remarks from the Superintendent the 
meeting was closed. 
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COUNTY OF 8YDKET. 

Antigonishb, 7th August, 1852. 

Agreeably to notice, Mr. Dawson, superintendent of schools, 
held his second annual educational meeting at the Court House 
here, at 11 o'clock, a. m. Several of the school commissioners and 
a number of schoolmasters were present. 

Mr. Dawson, after having graphically described the state of edu- 
cation throughout Nova Scotia, animadverted on the want of zeal 
and energy in the cause thereof, but too apparent here, and in se- 
veral other sections of the Province, — explained the nature and 
operation of Normal Schools — which he warmly advocated the 
establishment of, as well as the principle of assessment for schools, 
of which he largely entered into detail, and also strenously recom- 
mended the formation of a teachers' association in this place. 

Some very pertinent remarks were subsequently made by several 
gentlemen present, and the following resolution, which was passed 
nem- con., was then moved by the hon. Alexander M'Dougall, and 
seconded by the Revd. Mr. Trotter : — 

Resolved^ That in order to secure a constant supply of compe- 
tent teachers, and to enable the teachers already employed to ex- 
tend and improve their professional knowledge, a Provincial Nor- 
mal or Training Lchool for teachers should be established in some 
central and convenient part of the Province. 

In the evening, Mr. D. delivered a lucid and impressive lecture 
on intellectual training, which was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, and highly applauded by a respectable audience. 

JAMES WILKIE, 
Clerk to School Commissioners, 
County Sydney. 



EASTERN DISTRICT OF GUYSBORO*. 

According to previous notice given, an educational meeting was 
held in the Court House in Guysboro', on Tuesday, the 12th day 
of August, 1851, at 11 o'clock, a. m. 

J. W. Dawson, esq., addressed the meeting, and shewed from 
the statistics of schools received since last year the deficiency ex- 
isting throughout the province on the subject of education, and the 
necessity of devising means for the general benefit of schools : also 
shewing the great destitution of proper schools in the country — the 
number of districts without any teachers, in consequence of which a 
large number of youth were growing up in ignorance — the small 
suras raised for teachers' salaries, and the great necessity of esta- 
blishing a seminary in this province for training teachers, &o. 
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The following resolution was then moved by E. H. Franchville, 
esquire, and seconded by Mr. John Jost : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that in order to 
extend and diffuse the benefits of a good common school education, 
and bring the same within the reach of all classes, the system of 
general assessment (based on equitable principles') should be intro- 
duced throughout the province, that being the only practicable way 
by which so desirable an object can be effected. Previous to the 
putting of this resolution, John Campbell, esq., moved the follow- 
ing, which was seconded by Stewart Campbell, esq., and passed 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That the establishment of a Normal School bS 
strongly recommended to the consideration of the Provincial Legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Carritt made some remarks upon both resolutions, and hear- 
tily concurred that each should be sustained by the province at 
large. 

Stewart Campbell, esq., then addressed the meeting, and spoke 
against compulsory assessment, — was willing where a district could 
agree to assess themselves that they should do so as the present 
law allows. 

After a lengthy discussion from a number of gentlemen present, 
nearly all of whom supported the first resolution, it was put and 
passed nearly unanimously, only four voting against it. The 
meeting was then adjourned, previous to which notice was given by 
Mr. Dawson that he would lecture on the subject of education, in 
the evening, at half past seven o'clock. 

H. R. CUNNINGHAM, 

Clerk to Commissioners. 



DISTEICT OP ST. MABY'S. 



Glenelg, St. Mary's, July 31, 1852. 

This day an educational meeting was held here. Mr. Dawson, 
superintendent of education, by whose direction the meeting was 
convened, presided, and delivered a long and interesting address, 
in which he adverted to the efforts made during the past year, to 
improve the schools of this Province, — the necessity for the esta- 
blishment of a good Normal School for the training of teachers, 
and the adoption of the assessment principle for the raising of a 
part of the funds required for the proper support of schools. 

After the commissioners and others, had addressed the meeting, 
and expressed their hearty concurrence in every thing advanced by 
the Superintendent, the following resolutions passed unanimously : 

Moved by H. McDonald, esquire, seconded by Mr. A. Kirk, — 
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1. That while this meeting views with much satisfaction the 
efforts made to advance the educational interests of our country last 
year, it cannot but regret that the Legislature at its last Session 
did not establish a Normal School in accordance with the plan pro- 
posed and recommended by the Superintendent, 

Moved by William Bent, esquire, and seconded by John Hattie, 
esquire. 

2. That it is the opinion of this meeting that the cause of com- 
mon school education will not be raised from its present languish- 
ing condition, until our Legislature make it imperative upon the 
inhabitants to support their schools, in part at least, by assessment 

JOHN CAMPBELL, 
Clerk to Commissioners. 



COUNTY OP BICHMOND. 

In conformity with the 23d section of the Act for the encourage- 
ment of Schools, a public educational meeting was held at Arichat 
on the 19th day of August, pursuant to notice. Present : John 
W. Dawson, esquire, Superintendent, Rev. James A. Shaw, Rev. 
E. Chartier, and William Crichton and Andrew Madden, esquires. 
Commissioners, Rev. Murdoch Stewart, of St. George's Channel, 
and several gentlemen of the country, interested in the cause of 
education, including a good number of teachers. 

The Superintendent addressed the meeting in his usual happy 
style on the advantages attending free discussion of all matters con- 
nected with education — the disadvantages of the present mode of 
teaching — recommended the establishment of a Normal or Training 
School for teachers, and advocated general assessment for the sup- 
port of teachers. 

Rev. Murdoch Stewart addressed the meeting in a lengthy 
speech,— dwelt upon the responsibility of parents and others en- 
trusted with the training of the youthful mind — advocated the es- 
tablishment of a Normal or Training School, and recommended 
general assessment. The rev. gentlemen was listened to with deep 
attention. 

Rev. E. Chartier next addressed the meeting on the general 
principles of education as now pursued in Canada, — spoke in favor 
of a Normal or Training School, and cordially agreed with the 
remarks made by the Superintendent, and was convinced that the 
system of assessment was the best mode for encouraging education. 

After a few observations by several other gentlemen, the follow- 
ing resolutions were submitted, moved, seconded and unanimously 
passed : 

Moved by Rev. Murdoch Stewart and 8ec<»ided by Mr. John^ 
Tyrrel; 
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Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that until a 
proper system by means of assessment on equitable principles for 
the support of education is established, education cannot flourish, 
and that every proper means be used to impress upon the public 
mind the advantages of that mode of supporting schools. 

Moved by William Crichton, esq., and seconded by James A. 
Shaw : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the esta- 
blishment of a Normal School would be highly beneficial to the 
cause of education by raising the qualification of teachers and in- 
creasing the rate of their remuneration ; and that it approves ge- 
nerally of the plan of such Normal School as submitted by the 
Superintendent 

Moved by John Fuller, esq., and seconded by Mr. John F. 
Fuller : 

Resolved, That the schools in this county demand a better and 
more cordial support on the part of the people in general, and that 
their condition might be much improved by the erection of 
better buildings and greater care on the part of trustees and people 
m selecting teachers. 

The Superintendent then entered largely into the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers and other matters on education. His 
remarks were listened to with great attention and satisfaction. 

THOMAS H. FULLER, Clerk. 
Arichat, August 19, 1851. 



SOUTHERN DISTRICT OP INVERNESS. 

In accordance with the 23d section of the act for the encourage- 
ment of education, a public educational meeting was held in the 
academy at Port Hood, on the 8th September, 1851, at which J. 
W. Dawson, esquire, superintendent of education, presided. 

Commissioners present — John L. Tremain, chairman, and Peter 
Smyth, esquires. 

The superintendent addressed the meeting at great length, ex- 
plaining with much force his views with respect to the important 
object for which the meeting was called. 

Mr. Tremain spoke of the aversion on the part of the people of 
this county to be assessed for the support of schools, but said he 
advocated the principle, and urged strongly upon all present to try 
and make the right impression upon the minds of the people of this 
county, 

Mr. Smyth thought that if the assessment principle should be 
establisbed, that the tax in oountry plaoes should be made payable in 
prodttoe^ 
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There being few others than teftchera present, no resolatiOEis 
were passed. After a few remarks from Mr. Dawson, the meeting 
adjourned. 

JAMES MACDONELL, Clwk. 

Port Hood, Sept 10. 1851. 



DISTRICT OF STIRLING. 

Pursuant to notice previously given, an educational meeting was 
held in the School House at Tatamagouche, at which the superin- 
tendent presided. 

Although the meeting was small, Mr. Dawson delivered a very 
forcible address on the subject of education, in which he spoke of 
the state of education in this district, comparing the results as given 
in the statistical report of last year, with those of the Province 
generally. 

After some remarks by those present on the expediency of as- 
sessment for the support of education, and the necessity of a train- 
ing school, the following resolutions were moved, seconded, and 
unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved^ That the commissioners of schools for the district of 
Stirling, be respectfully requested, at their meeting in November 
next, to call meetings of the inhabitants in the several school dis- 
tricts under their superintendance, or otherwise to adopt such mea- 
sures as they think most suitable for ascertaining the minds of the 
people respecting the support of schools by means of assessment. 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this meeting, the interests of 
education in this Province have been greatly retarded by the rejec- 
tion of the Normal School Bill during the late Session of the Le- 
gislature — that the standard of qualification requisite for teachers 
of youth ought to be much more elevated than it is at present — 
that for this purpose a seminary for the training of teachers is es- 
sentially necessary, and ought not to be overlooked in the legisla- 
tive enactments on education at the next session of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

JOHN CURRIE, Clerk of Comm^rs. 



AMHERST. 

At an educational meeting held at the court house in Amherst, on 
Tuesday, the 21st October, 

Mr. Dawson, the superintendent of education, took 'the chair, 
and addressed the meeting upon the rise and progress of education, 
and recommended a Normal School for the training of teachers and 
the support of schools by assessment. 
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Revd. George Townshend spoke in favor of assessment. 

John Bent, esquire, addressed the meeting in a favor of a train- 
ing school and assessment. 

Revd. Mr. Francis addressed the meeting. 

The following resolution was moved by the Revd. W. C. Reals, 
and seconded by Thomas Logan, esquire : — 

Resolved as the opinion of this meeting, that in order to have an 
eflScient system of education upon a sound and permanent footing, 
assessment and one Normal School for the tuition of teachers are 
essential elements. 

Elisha B. Cutler, esquire, William P. MoflStt, esquire, and Mr. 
George Crookshanks, spoke in support of the resolution, when the 
same was put and carried unanimously. 

JOSHUA CHANDLER, Clerk. 
January 28, 1852. 



PARRSBOROUGH. 

An educational meeting was held at the Presbyterian Meeting 
House at Parrsborough, on the 25th of October, 1851, at which 
the commissioners of schools, the different school teachers of the 
district, and a considerably large number of other persons of re- 
spectability were present. 

Mr. Dawson, the superintendent of schools first addressed the 
meeting, and^ly set forth the propriety of supporting common 
schools by the system of assessment, to the extent of provincial aid, 
and the advantages of establishing a Normal School in a central 
part of the Province. 

After the superintendent had closed his address, James Fitz- 
patrick, esquire, next addressed the meeting, objecting to the as- 
sessment on property only, and thought it should be extended to 
the income of people generally. Ebenezer Kerr and Francis Car- 
roll, esquires, likewise addressed the meeting at some length, and 
supported the superintendent's views relating to assessment system, 
and in addition thought it should extend to the whole support 
requisite with the provincial aid. Mr. Elisha D. W. Ratchford 
followed, and illustrated by example, as well as argument, the ne- 
cessity of diffusing education amongst the people generally, and 
also advocated the system of assessment to the full extent required ; 
and T. D] Dickson, esquire, also delivered his views on the subject, 
and advocated the mode of assessment on the people to the extent 
of aid granted by the province, and the propriety of establishing a 
Normal School. 

The two following resolutions vf ere then moved and unanimously 
adopted. 
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First — moved by Ebenezer Kerr, eaqoire, and seconded by Fran- 
cis Carroll, esquire. 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of the system of assess- 
ment for the support of common schools, and therefore recommend 
the Legislature to enact a law which will carry that into eifect. 

Second — moved by T. D. Dickson, and seconded by E. D. W. 
Batchford. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Legislature to estab- 
lish a Normal or Training School in some central part of the pro- 
vince, for the preparation of competent teachers. 

R. B. DICKSON, 
Clerk to the Board of School Commissioners 
for the District of Parsborough. 



COLCHESTER. 

The Superintendent held a public educational meeting at the 
Court House in Truro, on Monday, the 8d day of November, 1851, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M., in conformity with the 23d section of the 
School Act. 

Mr. Dawson opened the business of the meeting by an address, 
embodying a variety of statistical information in reference to the 
state of education in the province, deducing therefrom much sound 
argument for the establishment of a provincial Normal School, and 
support of education by assessment. The meeting was not so well 
attended as its importance required, attributable to the unfavorable 
state of the weather. 

The Superintendent having closed his address, announced that 
School Libraries and an additional supply of School Books had 
recently been furnished to the Board of Education at this place, 
which would be distributed by the Board at their next meeting, to 
occur during the present month. Also referred to arrangements 
for holding a Teachers' Institute in this place, at the academy, du- 
ring the present week — recapitulating the order of exercises ; and 
also that public lectures would be delivered in this building during 
the term. The Superintendent then proceeded to take down the 
names of those who proposed to avail themselves of the instruc- 
tions at the institute, the number of whom subsequently amounted 
to 68. The meeting then closed. 

GEORGE DILL, 

Truro, Nov. 3, 1851. Clerk to Comm'rs. of Schools. 



NEW GLASGOW. 

An educational meeting was held at New Glasgow, the 27th 
January, at which J. W. Dawson, esquire, the superintendent of 
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education, in an able address advocated the principle of assessment 
for the support of common schools, and the following resolutions 
were put and unanimously passed : 

Moved by Alexr. Fraser, esquire, Middle River, and seconded by 
James Carmichael, esquire, — 

1. Resolved^ That this meeting recognizes the principle of as- 
sessment for the support of common schools, as best adapted to the 
requirements of this country ; and to enable the Superintendent of 
Education to obtain the passage of an act embodying that principle 
agree to append their names to a memorial for that purpose, to be 
{H*esented to the Provincial Legislature at its approaching session. 

Moved by. James Garmichael, esquire, and seconded by John 
McKay, esquire, — 

2. Resolved^ That such petition embody a request that Pro- 
vincial funds be appropriated for the establishment and support of 
a Normal School for the training of teachers. 

3. Resolved^ That John McKay, esquire, Mr. John McKay, 
(teacher,) and Edmund Roach, esquire, be a Committee to prepare 
such Petition, and have copies forwarded to different localities for 
signature. 

EDMUND ROACH, Clerk. 



NORTHERN DISTRICT OF PICTOU. 

PiCTou, Jan. 23. 1852. 

An educational meeting was held here this day, in pursuance of 
notices issued by the superintendent of education. 

A very limited number of persons were in attendance, — among 
these were the Revd. Messrs. Bayne and Herdman, and R. P. 
Grant, esquire, commissioners of schools. 

The superintendent addressed the meeting, giving some statisti- 
cal information on the state of education for the past year. He 
brought under the notice of the meeting some details of a bill in- 
tended to be submitted to the Legislature, involving the principle 
of assessment for schools, with other material changes ; also, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Provincial Normal School. 

In consequence of the small attendance, no resolutions of any 
kind were offered. 

It was then announced by the superintendent that a public meet- 
ing would be held at the Assembly Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 
3d of February next, for the purpose of laying the subject of edu- 
cation more fully before the public. 

M. T. SMITH, Clerk. 
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(b) extracts from an address on " THE SYSTEM OF FREE 
SCHOOLS," BY REV. E. RYERSON, D. D., CHIEF SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OP EDUCATION, UPPER CANADA. 



1. My first reason for commending assessment as the best me- 
thod of providing for the edacation of jour children is, that the 
people who have been educated under it for two hundred years, are 
distinguished for personal independence, general intelligence, great 
industry, economy and prosperity, and a wide diifusion of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of domestic life. The truth of this remark 
in reference to the character and condition of the people of the 
New England States, will, I presume, be disputed by none. If 
their system of civil government be thought less favourable to the 
cultivation and exercise of some of the higher virtues than that 
which we enjoy, the efficacy of their school system is the more ap- 
parent under circumstances of comparative disadvantage. I will 
give the origin of this school system in the words of the English 
*' Quarterly Journal of Education,'' published under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diifusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
at a time when Lord Brougham was Chairman and Lord John 
Russell Vice-Chairman, of the Committee : 

*' The first hint of this system — the great principle of which is, 
that the property of all shall be taxed by the majority for the edu- 
cation of all — is to be found in the records of the city of Boston for 
the year 1635, when at a public or ' body' meeting, a schoolmaster 
was appointed * for the teaching and nurturing of children among 
us,' and a portion of the pubUc lands given him for his support. 
This, it should be remembered, was done within five years after 
the first peopling of that little peninsula, and before the humblest 
wants of its inhabitants were supplied, while their very subsistence, 
from year to year, was uncertain, and when no man in the colony 
slept in his bed without apprehension from the savages, who not 
only everywhere crossed their borders, but still dwelt in the 
midst of them. 

'^ This was soon imitated in other villages and hamlets springing 
up in the wilderness. Winthrop, the earUest governor of the co- 
lony and the great patron of Free Schools, says in his journal, un- 
der date of 1645, that divers Free Schools were erected in that 
year in other towns, and that in Boston it was determined to allow, 
for ever, £50 a year to the master, with a house, and £30 to an 
tM»her. But thus far only the individual towns had acted. In 
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1647, however, the Colonial Assembly of Massachusetts made pro- 
vision, by law, that every town in which there were fifty families 
should keep a firee school, in which reading and writing could be 
taught ; and every town where there were one hundred families 
should keep a school where youth could be prepared in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, for the College or University, which in 
1638 had been established by the same authority at Cambridge. 
In 1666 and 1672 the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven 
enacted similar laws, and from this time the system spread with 
the extending population of that part of America until it became 
one of its settled and prominent characteristics, and has so continu- 
ed to the present day." 

The following extracts from the Annual School Reports of 1847 
and 1848, prepared by the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, deserve special attention, as well for the beauty of 
their language as for the nobleness of the sentiments which they 
express : 

" The present year (1847) completes the second century since 
the Free Schools of Massachusetts were first established. In 1647, 
when a few scattered and feeble settlements, almost buried in the 
depths of the forests, were all that constituted the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts ; when the entire population consisted of twenty-one 
thousand souls ; when the external means of the people were small, 
their dwellings humble, and their raiment and subsistence scanty 
and homely ; when the whole valuation of all the colonial estates, 
both public and private, would hardly equal the inventory of many 
a private individual at the present day ; when the fierce eye of the 
savage was nightly seen glaring from the edge of the surrounding 
wilderness, and no defence or succour was at hand^ it was then, 
amid all these privations and dangers, that the Pilgrim Fathers 
conceived the magnificent idea of a free and universal education for 
the people ; and, amid all their poverty, they stinted themselves 
to a still scantier pittance ; amid all their toils, they imposed upon 
themselves still more burdensome labours ; amid all their perils, 
they braved still greater dangers, that they might find the lime 
and the means to reduce their grand conception to practice. Two 
divine ideas filled their great hearts, — their duty to God and to 
posterity. For the one, they built the Church ; for the other, 
they opened the School. Religion and Knowledge ! — two attri- 
butes of the same glorious and eternal truth, — and that truth, the 
only one on which immortal or mortal happiness can be securely 
founded. 

" As an innovation upon all pre-existing policy and usages, the 
establishment of Free Schools was the boldest ever promulgated 
since the commencement of the Christian era. As a theory, it 
could have been refuted and silenced by a more formidable array 
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of argatuent and experience than was ever marshalled against any 
other opinion of haman origin. But time has ratified its sound- 
ness. Two centuries now proclaim it to be as wise as it was cou- 
rageous, as beneficent as it was disinterested. It was one of those 
grand mental and moral experiments whose efiects cannot be deter- 
mined in a single generation. But now, according to the manner 
in which human life is completed, we are the sixth generation from 
its founders, and have we not reason to be grateful both to Grod 
and man for its unnumbered blessings ? The sincerity of our gra- 
titude must be tested by our efforts to perpetuate and improve what 
they established." — (Tenth Annual Report to the Board of Edu- 
cation, for 1847, pp. 107, 108.) 

2. The second ground on which I commend this system of sup- 
porting Common Schools to your favorable consideration, is its 
cheapness to parents educating their children. I will select the 
example of one district, rather better than an average specimen ; 
and the same mode of reasoning will apply to every district in Up- 
per Canada, and with the same results. In one district there were 
reported 200 schools in operation in 1848 ; the average time of 
keeping open the schools was eight months ; the average salaries 
of teachers was X45 7s. Id. ; the total amount of tne money 
available for the teachers' salaries, including the legislative grant, 
council assessment and rate-bills, was £7,401 18s. 4|d. ; the 
whole number of pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years 
on the School registers, was 9,147 ; the total number of children 
between those ages resident in the district, 20,600 ; cost per pupil 
for eight months, about sixteen shillings. Here it will be seen 
that more than one-half of the children of school age in the district 
were not attending any school. Now, suppose the schools be kept 
open the whole year, instead of two-thirds of it ; suppose the male 
and female teachers to be equal in number, and the salaries of the 
former to average £60, and those of the latter £40 ; suppose the 
20,600 cliildren to be in the schools instead of 9,147 of them. 
The whole sum required for the salaries of teachers would be 
£10,000 — the cost per pupil would be less than ten shillings — 
less than five shillings per inhabitant — which would be reduced 
still further by deducting the amount of the legislative school 
grant. Thus would a provision be made for the education of every 
child in the district for the whole year ; there would be no trouble 
or dispute about school rate- bills ; there would be no difficulty in 
getting good teachers ; the character and efficiency of the schools 
would be as much improved as the attendance of pupils would be 
increased ; every child would be educated, and educated by the 
contribution of every man according to his means. 

8. This is also the most effectual method of providing the best, 
as well as the oheapest, school for the youth of eaob school seotion. 
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Our schools are now often poor and feeble, because a large portion 
of the best educated inhabitants stand aloof from them, as unwor- 
hy of their support, as unfit to educate their children. Thus the 
Common L chools are frequently left to the care and support of the 
least instructed part of the population, and are then complained of 
as inferior in character and badly supported. The Free School 
system makes every man a supporter of the school according to his 
property. All persons — and especially the more wealthy — who 
are thus identified with the school, will feel interested in it ; they 
will be anxious that their contributions to the school should be as 
efiective as possible, and that they themselves may derive all possi- 
ble benefit from it. When all the inhabitants of a school section 
thus become concerned in the school, its character and efficiency 
will inevitably be advanced. The more wealthy contributors will 
seek to make the school fit and efficient for the English education 
of their own children : the Trustees will be under no fears from 
the disinclination or opposition of particular individuals in employ- 
ing a suitable teacher and stipulating his salary : and thus is the 
foundation laid for a good school, adapted to all the youth of the 
section. The character of the school will be as much advanced as 
the expense of it to individual parents will be diminished ; the son 
of the poor man, equally with the son of the rich man, will drink 
from the stream of knowledge at the common fountain, and will 
experience corresponding elevation of thought, sentiment, feeling 
and pursuit. Such a sight cannot fail to gladden the heart of 
Christian humanity. 

4. The Free School system is the true, and, I think, only 
eflFectual remedy for the pernicious and pauperising system which 
is at present incident to our Common Schools. Many children ar6 
now kept from school on the alleged grounds of parental poverty. 
How far this excuse is well founded, is immaterial to the question 
in hand ; of the fact of the excuse itself, and of its wide-spread, 
blasting influence, there can be no doubt. Now, while one class 
of poor children are altogether deprived of the benefits of all edu- 
cation by parental pride or indiflerence, the other class of them are 
educated as paupers or as ragged scholars. Is it' not likely that 
children educated under this character will imbibe the spirit of it ? 
If we would wish them to feel and act, and rely upon themselves 
as freemen when they grow up to manhood, let them be educated 
in that spirit when young. Such is the spirit of the Free School 
system. It banishes the very idea of pauperism from the school. No 
child comes there by sufferance, but every one comes there upon 
the ground of right. The poor man as well as the rich man pays 
for the support of the school ^according to his means ; and the right 
of his son to the school is thus as legal as that of the rich man^s 
son. It is true, the poor man does not pay as large a tax in the 

8 
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abstract as his rich neighbour, but that does not the less entitle 
him to the protection of the law, nor should it less entitle him to 
the advantages provided by law for the education of his children. 
The grovelling and slavish spirit of pauperism becomes extinct in 
the atmosphere of the Free School. Pauperism and poor laws are 
unknown in Free School countries ; and a system of Free Schools 
would, in less than half a century, supersede their necessity in any 
country. 

5. The system of Free Schools makes the best provision and 
furnishes the strongest inducements for the education of every 
youth in each school section of the land. Every parent feels that 
naving paid his school-rate — whether little or much, — he has paid 
what the law requires for that year's Common School education of 
all his children, and that they are all entitled by law to the bene- 
fits of the school. However poor a man may be, having paid what 
the law requires, he can claim the education of all his children as a 
legal right, and not supplicate it as a cringing beggar. His chil- 
dren go to school, not in the character and spirit of ragged paupe- 
rism, but in the ennobling spirit of conscious right, and on equal 
vantage ground with others. Each parent, feeling that he has paid 
for the education of his children, naturally desires that they may 
have the benefit of it. While, therefore, the rate-bill per pupil is 
a temptation to each parent to keep his children from the school, 
the annual school-rate upon property furnishes each parent with a 
corresponding inducement to send his children to school — relieving 
trustees at the same time from all fear and uncertainty as to the 
means of providing for the teacher's salary. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that wherever the Free School system has been 
tried in Upper Canada or elsewhere, the attendance of pupils at 
school has increased from fifty to three hundred per cent. The 
facilities thus provided for the education of each child in a school 
section, will leave the ignorant, careless, or unnatural parent with- 
out excuse for the educational neglect of his children. The finger 
of universal reproof and scorn pointed at him, will soon prove more 
powerful than statute law, and without infringing any individual 
right will morally compel him, in connexion with higher considera- 
tions, to send his children to school. This system of '^ compulsory 
education," I wish to see every where in operation — the compul- 
sion of provision for the universal education of children — the com- 
pulsion of their imiversal right to be educated — the compulsion of 
universal interest in the school — the compulsion of universal con- 
centrated opinion in behalf of the education of every child in the 
land. Under such a system, in the course of ten years, an 
uneducated Canadian youth would be a monstrous phenomenon. 
' 6. I think the system of Free Schools is. furthermore, most 
consonant with the true principles and ends of civil governments 
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Can a more noble and economical provision be made for the secu- 
rity of life, liberty and property, than the removing and preventing 
the accumulation of that ignorance and its attendant vices which 
are the great sources of insecurity and danger, and the invariable 
pretext, if not justification, of despotism ? Are any natural rights 
more fundamental and sacred than those of children to such an edu- 
cation as will fit them for their duties as citizens ? If a parent is 
amenable to the laws who takes away a child's life by violence, or 
wilfully exposes it to starvation, does he less violate the inherent 
rights of the child in exposing it to moral and intellectual starva- 
tion? It is noble to recognize this inalienable right of infancy and 
youth by providing for them the means of education to which they 
are entitled, — not as children of particular families, but as children 
of our race and country. And how perfectly does it harmonize 
with the true principles of civil government for every man to sup- 
port the laws and all institutions designed for the common good, 
according to his ability. This is the acknowledged principle of all 
just taxation ; and it is the true principle of universal education. 
It links every man to his fellow-man in the obligations of the com- 
mon interests ; it wars with that greatest, meanest foe to all social 
advancement — the isolation of selfish individuality ; and implants 
and nourishes the spirit of true patriotism by making each man 
feel that the welfare of the whole society is his welfare — that collec- 
tive interests are first in order of importance and duty, and sepa- 
rate interests are second. And such relations and obligations have 
their counterpart in the spirit and injunctions of our Divine Chris- 
tianity. There, while every man is required to bear his own bur- 
den according to his ability, the strong are to aid the weak, and the 
rich are to supply the deficiencies of the poor. This is the per- 
vading feature and animating spirit of the christian religion ; and 
it is the basis of that system of supporting public schools which 
demands the contribution of the poor man according to his penury, 
and of the rich according to his abundance. 

7. But against this system of Free Schools, certain objections 
have been made ; the principal of which I will briefly answer. 

First objection : — '* The common schools are not fit to educate 
the children of the higher classes of society, and therefore these 
classes ought not to be taxed for the support of the common 
schools." 

Answer. — The argument of this objection is the very cause of 
the evil on which the objection itself is founded. The unnatural 
and unpatriotic separation of the wealthier classes from the Com- 
mon School has caused its inefficiency and alleged degradation. 
Had the wealthy classes been identified with the Common Schools 
equally with their poorer neighbours, — as is the case in Free 
School countries — the Common School would have been fit for the 
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education of their children, and proportionally better than it now 
'is for the education of the children of the more numerous common 
classes of society. In Free school cities and states, the Common 
Schools are acknowledged to be the best elementary Schools in 
such cities and states ; so much so, that the Governor of the State 
of Massachusetts remarked at a late school celebration, that if he 
had the riches of an Astor, he would send all his children through 
the Common School to the highest institutions in the State. 

Scond objection : — ^^ It is unjust to tax persons for the support 
of a school which they do not patronise, and from which they de- 
rive no individual benefit."' 

Answer. — If this objection be well founded, it puts an end to 
school 'taxes of every kind, and abolishes school and college endow- 
ments of every description ; it annihilates all systems of public in- 
struction, and leaves education and schools to individual caprice and 
inclination. This doctrine was tried in the Belgian Netherlands 
after the revolt of Belgium from Holland in 1830 ; and in the 
course of five years, educational desolation spread throughout the 
kingdom, and the Legislature had to interfere to prevent the popu- 
lation from sinking into semi -barbarism. But the principle of a 
public tax for schools has been avowed in every school assessment 
which has ever been imposed by our Legislature, or by any District 
Council ; the same principle is acted upon in the endowment of a 
Provincial University — for such endowment is as much public pro- 
perty as any part of the public annual revenue of the country. 
The principle has been avowed and acted upon by every repub- 
lican State of America, as well as by the Province of Canada and 
the countries of Europe. The only question is, as to the extent to 
which the principle should be applied — whether to raise a part or 
the whole of what is required to support the public school. On 
this point it may be remarked, that if the principle be applied at 
all, it should be applied in that way and to that extent which will 
best promote the object contemplated — namely, the sound education 
of the people ; and experience, as well as the nature of the case, 
shows, that the free system of supporting schools is the most, and 
indeed the only, effectual means of promoting the universal educa- 
tion of the people. 

I observe again on this second objection, that what it assumes as 
fact is not true. It assumes that none are benefitted by the com- 
mon school but those who patronise it. This is the lowest, nar- 
rowest and most selfish view of the subject, and indicates a mind 
the most contracted and grovelling. This view applied to a Pro- 
vincial University, implies that no persons are benefitted by it ex- 
cept graduates ; applied to criminal jurisprudence and its requisite 
oflScers and prisons, it supposes that none are benefitted by them 
except those whose persons are rescued from the assaults of vio- 
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lence, or whose property is restored from the hands of theift; applied 
to canals, harbours, roads, &c., this view assumes that no persons 
derive any benefit from them except those who personally navigate 
or travel over them. The fact is, that whatever tends to diminish 
crime and lessen the expenses of criminal jurisprudence, enhances 
the value of the whole estate of a country or district ; and is not this 
the tendency of good common school education? / And who has not 
witnessed the expenditure of more money in the detection, impri- 
sonment and punishment of a single uneducated criminal, than 
would be necessary to educate in the common school half a dozen 
children ? Is it not better to spend money upon the child than 
upon the culprit — to prevent crime rather than punish it 7 Again, 
whatever adds to the security of property of all kinds increases its 
value; and does not the proper education of the people do so? 
Whatever also tends to develope the physical resources of a country, 
must add to the value of property ; and is not this the tendency of 
the education of the people ? Is not education in fact the power 
of the people to make all the resources of their country tributary 
to their interests and comforts ? And is not this the most obvious 
and prominent distinguishing feature between an educated and un- 
educated people — the power of the former, and the powerlessness 
of the latter, to develope the resources of nature and providence, 
and make them subservient to human interests and enjoyments ? 
Can this be done without increasing the value of property ? I 
verily believe, that in the sound and universal education of the 
people, the balance of gain financially is on the side of the wealthier 
classes. If the poorer classes gain in intellectual power, and in the 
resources of individual and social happiness, the richer classes gain 
proportionally, I think more than proportionally, in the enhanced 
value of their property. As an illustration, take any two neigh- 
bourhoods, equal in advantages of situation and natural fertility 
of soil ; the one inhabited by an ignorant, and therefore unenter- 
prising, grovelling, if not disorderly, population ; the other peopled 
with a well educated, and therefore enterprising, intelligent and 
industrious class of inhabitants. The difierence in the value of all 
real estates in the two neighbourhoods is ten if not a hundred-fold 
greater than the amount of school-tax that has ever been imposed 
upon it. And yet it is the school that makes the difference in the 
two neighbourhoods ; and the larger the field of experiment the 
more marked will be the difference. Hence, in free school coun- 
tries, where the experiment has been so tested as to become a sys- 
tem, there are no warmer advocates of it than men of the largest 
property and the greatest intelligence; the profoundest scholars 
and the ablest statesmen. 

It has also been objected, that the lands of absentees ought not 
to be taxed for the support of schools in the vicinity of such lands. 
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I answer, the inhabitants of the school sections in which such lands 
are situated, are continually adding to the value of those lands by 
their labours and improvements, and are therefore entitled to some 
return, in the shape of a local school tax, from such absentee land- 
holders. 

The objection that the Free School system is a pauperising sys- 
tem has been sufiBciently answered and exposed in a preceding part 
of this address. Such a term is only applicable to the present sys- 
tem, as I have shown ; and the application of it to the Free School 
system is an exhibition of the sheerest ignorance of the subject, or 
a pitiful manoeuvre gf selfishness against the education of tho 
working classes of the people. History is unanimous in the asser- 
tion that the first race of New England pilgrims were the best edu- 
cated and most independent class of men that ever planted the 
standard of colonization in any new country. Yet among these 
men did the system of Free Schools originate ; by their free and 
intelligent descendants has it been perpetuated and extended ; their 
universal education has triumphed over the comparative barrenness 
of their soil and the severity of their climate, and made their 
States the metropolis of American manufactures and mechanic arts, 
and the seat of the best colleges and schools in America. Nor is 
a page of their educational history disfigured with the narrative of 
" a Ragged School," or the anomaly of a pauper pupil. 



(C) RULES OF TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 



Rules of the Halifax Educational Institute. 

1. 'This Society shall be called " The Halifax Educational 
Institute." 

2. Its object shall be the mutual improvement of its members 
— the advancement of the teaching profession, and the extension 
of Education. 

3. The mode of effecting these objects shall be : meetings for 
the discussion of educational subjects — the delivery ot lectures — 
explanation and examination of proposed improvements, and such 
other means as may seem desirable. 

The proceedings specified in this rule shall have a practical and 
scientific tendency. 

4. The officers shall be a President, Vice President, Secretary, 
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and Committee of three, whose duty shall be to manage and arrange 
respecting the meetings, and other affairs of the Society. 

The officers shall be elected annually at the second meeting in 
September. 

5. All teachers shall be eligible to membership. The Super- 
intendent of Education, Commissioners and Trustees of Schools, 
shall be honorary members. Other honorary members may be 
elected by a unanimous vote at a regular meeting. Ladies enga- 
ged in teaching may be members of the Institute, by agreeing to 
its rules, without payment. 

6. The regular meetings shall take place on Saturday, once a 
fortnight, commencing at 3 o'clock and closing not later than 5. 

7. For defraying requisite expenses, two shillings and six pence 
entrance fee, and one shilling and three pence quarterly, shall be 
paid by each member. All monies and property of the Society 
shall be in charge of the Secretary. The President shall keep a 
duplicate record of receipts and disbursements. 

8. The regular meetings shall be opened aud closed with 
prayer, by the President or some person provided by him. 

9. The general mode of occupying the time at regular meet- 
ings shall be : 

Fb^st — The delivery of an Essay. 

Second — Conversation on the merits of the Essay in its elocu- 
tion, grammar, rhetoric, logic and sentiments, with summing up by 
the chairman. Free criticism shall be considered desirable, as a 
valuable means of mutual improvement. A vote may be taken on 
any disputed point, at the discretion of the chairman. 

Third — Suggestions and illustrations resulting from the essay 
or conversation. 

Fourth — ^Miscellaneous business. 

10. The arrangements of Rule 9 may be set aside when other 
educational subjects appear to demand precedence. 



Rules of the Stirling Association of Teachers. 

1. Agreed that the Teachers in the district of Stirling form 
themselves into an Association, to be denominated ''The' Stirling 
Association of Teachers. ' ' 

2. That the object of this Association shall b*e, the mutual im- 
provement of its members in whatever has a tendency to increase 
their qualifications for rendering them more competent for the dis- 
charcre of their professional duties ; also the adoption of such mea- 
sures as tend to facilitate the business of instruction. 

3. That the Association be governed by a President. Secretary 
and Treasurer, to be elected annually. 
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4. That a chairman be chosen at each meeting for the purpose 
of superintending the business pro tem. 

5. That a Lecture or Essay shall be delivered at each sederunt 
by the retiring chairman. 

6. That every member shall pay one shilling and three pence 
entrance fee, and six pence quarterly. 

7. That this Association shall have its regular meetings quar- 
terly, and that intermediate meetings may be called for the above 
specified purposes. 

8. That these shall be considered as the standing rules of the 
society, subject to additions and amendments. 



Rides of Durham Teachers* Association^ (JPictoii cotmty,) 

1. That this Association shall be denominated the *^ Durham 
Teachers' Association." 

2. The object of the members of this Association is, their mu- 
tual improvement in the practical art of teaching, in literary, ma- 
thematical, and scientific pursuits, and the advancement of the pro- 
fession (so far as is in their power) to its proper position in society. 

3. The office-bearers in this Association shall be a President, 
a Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, and three of a Com- 
mittee — to be elected annually, three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

4. Any teacher, or person intending to become a teacher, shall 
be eligible for membership. 

6. Every member of this Association shall pay seven pence 
half-penny entrance fee, and three pence quarterly. 

Bye-Laics, 

1. The members of this Association shall be on a footing of 
equality in every respect, eligible to all offices, and liable to per- 
form all duties required for the advancement of the interests of the 
Association. 

2. It shall be the duty of every member to correct any un- 
grammatical expression, either in spoken or written composition, 
inaccurate pronunciation, &c., — all to be done in a fair and candid 
spirit of criticism; 

3. The members of this Association shall visit each others 
schools twice in each year, if practicable. 

4. The Committee shall appoint a member to lecture at each 
meeting of the Association. 

5. Any member who shall neglect to perform his duty, shall 
be fined T^d. for the first, and Is. 3d. each for every succeeding 
default, unless excused by the Association. 
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* 

6. The meetings of this Association shall be open to the pub- 
lic at all times. 

7. The meetings of this Association shall be held in the Dur- 
ham school house every alternate Saturday, at 3 o'clock, p. m. 

8. No alteration or amendment shall be made in these rules 
except at a regular semi-annual meeting ; however, any bye-law 
may be suspended by a unanimous vote. , 



Rides of Sydney Teachers* Association. 

1. That licensed Teachers only shall be admitted members of 
this Association. 

2. That every member shall pay a fee of one shilling and 
three pence annually. 

3. That the members of this Association shall meet on the first 
Saturday of every month, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

4. That the Association shall at each meeting appoint a Chair- 
man to preside over it for next month ; that the Secretary shall be 
appointed for three months ; and that the Treasurer shall be elect- 
ed annually. 

5. That a Committee chosen by the Association shall visit the 
schools of members and report to the Association. 

Besides the above, it was agreed, that, at next meeting, a code 
of bye-laws for the special regulation of the Association, should be 
adopted, and that steps should be taken to institute a Library and 
Museum for the special benefit of Teachers in connection with the 
Association. 



(d.) notes op the proceedings op the institute held 

at truro, november, 1851. 



The following notes can make no pretension to give a full or 
orderly account of the proceedings of the Institute : — They con- 
sist of a selection of views which appeared to meet with general 
approval, and which it is supposed may be useful to teachers. In 
compiling them, the superintendent has been assisted by Mr. Far- 
quhar, of Musquodoboit, Miss Gauld, of Maitland, and Mr. Cut- 
ten, of Amherst, who kindly favored him with extracts from their 
note-books. 

The order of exercises for each day was as follows : Meeting at 
9, a. m., for opening address, and review of past day's proceed- 

9 
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ings ; 11, a. m., recess, during which the experiments for the lec- 
ture on Agricultural chemistry were prepared, and questions asked 
on that subject; 12, lecture on Agricultural chemistry, by the 
Superintendent ; 1, p. m., recess ; 2, p. m., meeting for discussions 
and illustrations; 7, p. m., lectures, &c. 

At the close of the meeting, an address was presented to the 
Superintendent, and resolutions were passed approving of a Normal 
School, and of Free Schools supported by assessment, and recom- 
mending the establishment of associations of teachers. 



On Monday, the educational meeting for the district was held in 
the morning, and the Superintendent lectured in the evening. 

On Tuesday, the institute having been opened by prayer, was 
addressed by the Superintendent, on the nature and utihty of such 
meetings, and the rules for conducting them, and inviting a free 
discussion of the suggestions which might bo made ; after which 
the institute proceeded to discuss the subject of 

ENGLISH READING AND SPELLING. 

on which the following views seemed to be generally approved : — 

The initiatory lessons in English reading are of especial import- 
ance, since, if these be properly given, the future progress of the 
pupil is comparatively easy. 

One of two methods may be followed : 1st — the mechanical ; 
2d — the intellectual and mechanical combined. 

In the first, the pupil, having learned the alphabet, proceeds to 
syllables, and thence to words, arranged according to their number 
of syllables, &c., without at first making reading a branch of in- 
tellectual culture. This method assumes that the alphabet really 
contlains the elements of the sounds of the language. Since, how- 
ever, our alphabet is not phonetic, but very variable and arbitrary 
in the sounds of its letters when combined in words, this method 
must be tedious and repulsive to the learners. 

The second method bases its instructions on the ideas of the 
learner. It takes some simple word, whose meaning is known to 
the child, shows the word in a book, finds out its letters, and thus 
teaches the alphabet by degrees, and in connection with the mean- 
ing of words, and of easy sentences. This method is in most 
cases easy, useful and pleasant : it cultivates the thinking powers, 
and shows the use of reading. 

On no accoutit allow the pupil to resume his seat, without know- 
ing something of the meaning of the words he has read. 

Teach the letters by their sounds rather than their names. Thus 
instead of see-ay-tee, which are not the sounds of the letters of the 
word cat, we say tk-a-it, the i being only a breathing. 
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Letters on cards are useful, and the learners should have words 
printed on the blackboard to copy on their slates. 

Class teaching at the blackboard is also very useful, especially 
when the pupils are not provided with uniform books. 

Separate spelling lessons are useless to young scholars. They 
should be required to spell the words of the reading lesson. Ad- 
vanced scholars may, if necessary, have spelling lessons containing 
difficult words. 

It is unnecessary to spend time in reading syllables, or dividing 
words into syllables. The latter art is useful in dividing words at the 
end of the line in writing; but to divide according to the sound, (and 
composition in the case of compound words,) is the best rule for 
this. 

The use of spelling is to enable us to write words correctly. 
Written spelling on slate and paper should therefore be commenced 
as early as possible, and should be the principal spelling lesson. 
Oral spelling may be by letters, words and sentences, individually 
and simultaneously : all are useful and should be often varied. 

Pupils should be taught to define words by a full explanation of 
the meaning, or by giving an example of their use. 

Reading lessons should not be too long to prevent full examina- 
tion on their meaning. 

It is useful to question pupils before they begin to read, respec- 
ting the subject of the lesson, &c. 

Reading is learned that we may obtain knowledge and mental 
improvement. These ends should therefore be kept in view in the 
school lessons, and the pupil should be trained to think as he reads. 
The habit of reading without attending, once acquired can rarely 
be entirely overcome, while on the other hand a skilful teacher can 
give an invaluable mental training, by means of the school lessons. 

The teacher should read to the class a part of every lesson. 

Simultaneous reading, as an occasional exercise, has been found 
useful in advancing the more backward pupils. 

Monotonous, singing, drawling, too loud and too low reading, 
should be corrected from the first. It will be found that such 
habits often proceed from neglect of the meaning of the passage 
read. It is sometimes useful to require different pupils to read the 
same sentence, till they succeed in doing it correctly. 

Advanced classes should be required to give written and oral 
abstracts or paraphrases of passages read, and such lessons should 
be made to afford instruction at once in spelling, grammar and 
composition. 

The teacher should study the reading lesson before the class 
read it. 

Every reading lesson should, if possible, be made to extend the 
learner's knowledge of the tLses of English words. 
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The readers should be at their ease, and encouraged to have con- 
fidence. If afraid of the teacher, he cannot teach them to read 
well. 

Elocution is usually viewed as an advanced department of read- 
ing, but very young pupils may be trained to use proper inflexion 
and emphasis, if they understand what they read. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to read well either in respect to inflexion or 
emphasis, unless the reader comprehends and enters into the sense 
of the matter read. 

The subject of phonotypy or phonetic reading, is well worthy 
the attention of teachers ; more especially as it has been found to 
be a rapid and easy means of introducing pupils into the ordinary 
reading. 

On Tuesday, at 12 o'clock, the Superintendent lectured on 
Agricultural Chemistry; and in the evening, after a musical' per- 
formance conducted by ladies and gentlemen of Truro, he lectured 
on the introduction of music and drawing into schools — the culti- 
vation of taste in the pupils — improvement of school houses and 
play grounds, and other allied subjects. 



On Wednesday, after review of some of the topics of the past 
day, the Institute entered on the subject of 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

After some remarks by the Superintendent, the discussion was 
opened by several teachers who had attended the Institute held at 
Pictou, and who now stated their experience in the practice of the 
method recommended there of commencing the study of Grammar 
by oral exercises, with the aid of the blackboard, before requiring 
any part of a text book to be studied or committed to memory. 

On the subject of oral lessons in grammar, it was remarked : 

1. Very young children may be taught grammar, because they 
all have, even before they enter school, a practical grammar of 
their own. 

2. Grammar slwuM be taught to young children, because 
otherwise they may be daily acquiring and strengthening habits of 
speaking incorrectly. 

3. These oral lessons should be founded on the child's previous 
stock of knowledge, and he should be first taught to arrange the 
words he knows, in classes or separate parts of speech. Thus the 
teacher may say, holding up a book — *' What is this ?" — (A book.) 
* * The word you have said is' ' — (the name of it. ) ' ^ When we speak 
or write we must have — -(names) for the things we speak or write 
about," &o. The word << book" may then be written on the black- 
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board, and the pupils may be required to give other words which 
are the names of things ; correcting and explaining when they are 
wrong. The pupils may then be told that words of this kind are 
called in grammar, nouns. From nouns, the teacher may in the 
same manner go on to the adjective, article, and pronoun — verb, 
adverb, conjunction, preposition and interjection, which will be 
found a better arrangment than that in most grammars. 

4. In the first course of oral lessons the learner should not be 
troubled with such difficulties as the formation of plurals or the in- 
flexions of the verb. These should be reserved for a second course, 
which may be given with the aid of the book. 

5. In oral lessons to young scholars, very simple explanations 
should be given, as *' nouns are the names of the things, persons 
and places we speak of" — "adjectives tell the kinds of things" — 
" verbs shew what the things are, what they do, and what is done 
to them," &c. ; and these simple definitions should be varied as 
much as possible. 

6. The teacher should have several good books of grammar, to 
which he may refer for definitions and simple explanations. 

7. After teaching the parts of speech, the simpler rules of syn- 
tax may be taught orally — or, if the class be not very young, they 
may study syntax from the book at once. 

8. All ungrammatical expressions should be corrected on the 
instant. This practical teaching of grammar is of great import- 
ance. 

9. It is very useful to point out to children that the division of 
parts of speech is not arbitrary ; that is, that in order to express 
our thoughts, we must have several difierent kinds of words, which 
have, so to speak, difierent trades and occupations. In like man- 
ner ij should also be pointed out that most of the ways of using 
words which are considered to be correct, or in other words most 
of the rules of syntax, are founded on common sense. 

10. The teacher should beware of overlooking the simpler parts 
of his subject, or of leading his pupils beyond their depth. 

On the subject of advanced lessons with the aid of the book, the 
importance of full explanations, and of questions as to uses and rea- 
sons was insisted on. 

It was also recommended that written exercises should be given 
as often as possible. These may be either elliptical lessons, in 
which the scholar must supply the deficient words, topics or inci- 
dents on which he must writo, or abstracts of passages in reading 
books. Such lessons are at once useful in teaching spelling, wri- 
ting, grammar and composition. 

While, in the introductory oral lessons, hard words should be 
avoided as muob as possible, in the advanced course, the pupil 
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should learn the technical terms, and the teacher should endeavour 
to make the grammar lessons the means of extending the pupil's 
command of words and power of expressing himself. 

The teacher should cultivate correct habits of speaking, and en- 
deavour to overcome any inaccurate forms of expression into which 
he may have fallen. 

At the close of the discussion on grammar, Mr. Yewens, of 
Shubenacadie, gave illustrations, with a class formed of teachers, of 
the method of teaching grammar orally, as practised in one of the 
Normal Schools of England. 



On Wednesday evening, Mr. Robertson, one of the teachers, 
addressed the Institute on some of the difficulties of the teacher's 
position ; after which, Mr. Blanchard, of the Truro Academy, gave 
explanations of the rules of Elocution, with examples, and the Su- 
perintendent performed experiments illustrative of the chemical lec- 
ture of the forenoon. 



On Thursday the subject of 

ARITHMETIC 

occupied the greater part of the day, and a number of illustrations 
of particular rules were given, which it would be impossible to re- 
peat here. 

It was recommended to begin with oral instructions, accompanied 
by copying figures on the slate. 

The oral notation from one to ten, and then by "teens" and 
" ties," should be explained, followed by easy lessons in mental 
calculation, with the aid of Colburn or some other good book. 
Mental arithmetic may be taught to very young scholars, and will 
be a useful relief from the monotony of constant reading lessons. 

The counting frame or arithmeticon, will be found very useful, 
as well as measures jof length, capacity, &c., drawn in their natural 
proportions, on the walls of the school room. 

In mental arithmetic, the pupils should be required to explain 
the process by which they have obtained the answer. 

In slate arithmetic, the importance of a thorough grounding in 
numeration was strongly insisted on. 

The teaching should be in classes as much as possible, and the 
class may either write on slates, or one by one, state the process 
as the teacher writes it on the black board. These methods, when 
skilfully pursued, cause much animation and rapid progress. 

Every rule should be thoroughly explained by examples on the 
black board, before the pupils are allowed to work questions alone. 

Arithmetic usually requires frequent repetition and review. 
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The teacher should carefully study the principles on which the 
rules are founded, and for this purpose should have a variety of 
good books. The advanced arithmetic of Chambers' course, and 
Thomson's arithmetic, were especially recommended as useful in 
this way. 

It is not necessary to teach the tables of moneys, measures, &c., 
till they are required in the compound rules. 

The compound rules should be taught on the same principle as 
ordinary numeration ; with the explanation that here the gradation 
of increased value is often irregular, instead of by tens. Thus we 
carry 12 pence to the shillings place as 1 shilling, on precisely the 
same principle with carrying 10 units to the place of tens as 1 ten. 
The money of the United States furnishes an illustration of a ta- 
ble identical with the common numeration : thus 1 eagle, 1 dollar. 
1 dime, 1 cent, 1 mill, are equal to 11,111 mills. 



On Thursday evening, Mr. H. Oldright of Halifax, lectured on 
Phonetic spelling. He pointed out the absurdities and difficulties 
of the present orthography, and the ease and rapidity with which 
reading might be taught by the use of a phonetic alphabet. He 
also explained the nature of phonographic writing, and on the fol- 
lowing day gave a class illustration of the method of acquiring and 
teaching it. Previous to the commencement of the lecture, an il- 
lustration of drawing on the black board was given by the super- 
intendent. 



On Friday the attention of the institute was directed to the 
subject of 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND ORDER. 

In this we should have first the heart education or moral training 
of the pupils, and secondly the promotion of the progress of the 
school. The means employed for the latter should always be con- 
sistent with the former. 

Kind, quiet and firm government mark a superior teacher, and 
where harsh measures must be frequently resorted to, or con- 
tinual clamouring for order is maintained, it is to be inferred 
that the teacher's personal influence is small. Above all, the 
teacher must regulate his own temper if he would maintain order. 

The teacher must present to his pupils an example of punctua- 
lity, order, patience and industry. An idle or careless teacher 
must always have a bad school. 

The teacher should study the various tempers of his pupils, as 
well as their degrees of intellectual powers. 

He should avoid threatening, and have few absolute rules. The 
rules which are prescribed must be strictly enforced. Absolute 
obedience must be insisted on. 
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Corporal punishment should be one of the last resources, and 
should be administered in private, and the culprit should, if possi- 
ble, be made to see and regret the evil of his conduct. Corporal 
punishment should be inflicted only for disobedience or grave moral 
offences. 

Young children on their first coming to school, should be allow- 
ed for a day or two to accustom themselves to their new circum- 
stances, before discipline is regularly enforced on them. 

It was recommended to teachers to keep a note book of offences 
during school hours, and to deal with the offenders at recess, or at 
the close of the school. 

The system of registering errors and merits was strongly re- 
commended by teachers who had tried it. It saves time, instead of 
wasting it as some apprehend, and has a powerful influence on the 
pupils. 

Trapping, or taking places in classes, should be abandoned if 
found to produce envy or unwholsome emulation. 

The virtues of self-denial, perseverance, punctuality, industry, 
honesty and truthfulness should be cultivated in every practicable 
manner, and no opportunity of insisting on their importance should 
be allowed to pass unimproved. 

When prizes are given, they should be distributed according to 
the register of conduct and recitation for the previous half year, or 
by a vote of the class. 

The teacher should take cognizance of the conduct of pupils in 
the play ground, and in coming to and returning from school, but 
not beyond this. 

Pupils who fail in completing their lessons without good excuse, 
should be kept in after hours. 

It is not proper to notice very trifling offences. These had bet- 
ter be passed by. 

The teacher will find it in the highest degree conducive to his 
own com&rt and usefulness to study carefully the subject of school 
disciphne, and to cultivate by means of it the highest moral feelings 
of his pupils. 

On Friday evening a Soiree was held in the Temperance Hall, 
at which a number of interesting speeches on educational subjects 
were delivered by the teachers and others. 



On Saturday, the Superintendent summed up the views of the 
Institute on the subjects discussed, adding some remarks on the 
teaching of Geography ; after which, Charles Blanchard, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and the teachers proceeded to present the ad- 
dress and pass the resolutions already mentioned. 
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(E) FORMS OF REGISTERS OF ERRORS AND 

MERITS. 



I. CLASS REGISTER OF ERRORS AND MERITS. 



Mathematical cla«8 
from 2 to 3 o'ciuck. 



R. M- 

C. G 

D. M. 
J. R.. 
L P.. 
D. F.. 
O. C. 
VV.C. 
J C.. 
W.M. 



Week commencing 


1 
Aver- 


Week coromenciog 


Sept. 9, 1850. 


age. 


Sept. 16. 


8 


8 


8 


8 


^ 


8 












7 


6 


+ 


+ 


+ 


6i 












5 


+■ 


7 


6 


7 


6 1-5 
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7 


6 


— 














7 


7 


7 
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8 


7 1.6 












7 


■^ r '^ 


7 


8 


7 16 












7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 45 












8 j 5 


7 


8 


7 


7 












6 , 





5 


7 


3 3-5 










1 


6 


4 


5 


7 


7 


5 4-6 













Aver- 
age. 



The above is a Glass Register, on the plan of the Irish National 
Schools. It is copied from the Register of a Class in the Pictou 
Academy, and includes only five days ; Saturday being devoted to 
review, and marked in another place. 

8 is the highest merit ; 1 the lowest ; is equivalent to not at 
all prepared. As the class exercise goes on, or after it is over, the 
teacher marks on a slate the number of errors committed, and from 
this, with allowance for unusual difficulties, &c., fixes the mark for 
that day. The weekly average is, of course, the sum of the days 
divided by 5. 

Absences are marked (+), or ( — ). If absent without excuse, 
( — ) ; if absent with a note from the parent (+). If without 
excuse, the average is obtained by dividing by the whole number of 
days. If there be a good excuse, the days for which there is an 
excuse are subtracted from the divisor. Thus C. G. was absent 
three days ; but having an excuse, his numbers for the remaining 
two days are divided by 2. If he had brought no excuse, these 
numbers would have been divided by 5, leaving his average 3 1-5 
instead of 6^. J. R. has a minus mark, but his average is left 
blank to give him an opportunity to bring an excuse. 

The Register of Conduct is kept in the same manner. The or- 
dinary Register of the School may easily be made a Conduct Re- 
gister, in the following manner. When the roll is called in the 
morning, mark all absentees with a mim$s^ and leave the space 
opposite those present blank. During the d^y, note «11 misde- 

10 
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meanors on a slate, or employ a monitor to do so. Then, at the 
close of the day, mark all the well-behaved* 8, and others with lower 
numbers in proportion to their conduct Those who are too late 
are marked as delinquents, if they have no excuse. If they bring 
an excuse, they are counted as present. Those marked ( — ) for 
absence, are left so, unless they bring an excuse on the following 
day. 

In obtaining the average aitendance of the school, all the num- 
bers are added as units. In obtaining the average cotiduct of the 
pupil, they are added according to their value, and divided by the 
number of days, after deducting excused absence. The following 
is an example : 

II. REGISTER OP CONDUCT AND ATTENDANCE. 



I! 



M 



W 



S 



Av'ge. 



Remarks. 



J. R. 
p. F. 
T.K.. 
A. C. 
W.P.- 
R.M.. 



8 


8 


•2 


8 


+ 


+ 


6 1-2 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 
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8 


8 
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t7 
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8 


7 23 
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7 1-3 
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* Quarreling!, 
f Whispering in ) 
Btadjr hours. ( 
X Too late. 



Aitendance. |l ft | 7 | 7 | 5 | 5 | 6 | 6 



The following is a form of Weekly Report to the parents or 
guardians. Such reports are usually intended to pass between the 
parent and teacher, for a quarter or a term. In the form below, 
only a few weeks have been given, merely as a specimen. A 
Monthly Report may, of course, be made out in the same manner, 
in cases where the teacher has not time to attend to a Weekly Be- 
port, or finds that the parents will notattend to it. Where Weekly 
Reports are used, the forms should be printed to save trouble. 



WEEKLY REPORT OF THE CONDUCT OF C. D- 



FROM 



TO 





0> 











►« 
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DATE. 
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Name of 
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parent. 
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November 9, 


6 


8 


5 


7 2-6 


7 1-6 


6i 




T. D 


16, 


4 


8 


6 2-5 


8 


7 35 


6 2.6 




T. D 


23. 


6 


7 


7 


6 


5 15 


8 




T. D 


30, 


6 


6* 


8 


8 


7 1-6 


8 




T.D 


December 7, 


5i 


71 


7 2-5 


8 


8 


6} 







The card is seiit home at the end of every week, and the parent 
signs his name or initials in the last column, and returns it to the 
teacher on Monday. 
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(F) LIST OF BOOKS 

BECOMMENDED FOB USE IN SCHOOLS, BT THE SUPEBINTENDBNT 

OF EDUCATION. 

Thost marked thus (*) are espedally recommended as Text Books, 



I. ENGLISH READING. 

(a) elementary books for younger classes. 

*Chamber8*s First Book of Reading.— Adapted to the intelligence of 
Children under six years of a{?e, price 2d 

^Chambers's Second Book of Reading— A Regular Series of Lessons 
on the Consonants, for nnore advanced pupils, price 4d 

^Chambbrs^s Simple Lessons in Reading — Calcolated to advance the 
learner in Reading and Spelling, price I Oi|d 

^Chambers's Rudiments of Knowledge —In this work the child is in- 
troduced in a progressive nnanner, and by lessons to be read in schools, to 
a knowledge of the external appearances io the natural and social world ; 
the explanations being given in simple language, suitable to juvenile 
minds. price 1 0|d 

Chamber8*8 Moral Class Book.— In a series of advanced Reading 
Lessons this volume describes the more important Moral and Economic 
Duties of Life, illustrating them by means of Anecdotes, Historical and 
Biographical, by Fables and other Narratives, together with a selection of 
Scriptural Passages and Apothegms. price 1 lO^d 

*Third Lessons, or Spelling Book of the Scottish Association Series. 
[White & Co., Edinburgh.] 74d 

The First, Second, Fourth and Fifth Books of the Association Series 
are also very excellent, being a highly successful attempt to combine the 
classification of sounds and words with interesting lessons, 'the elemen- 
tary works of McCulloch's^ the Irish National^ and Leitch's Series, are 
also very good, and may be combined with Chambera's, when desired. 



(b) books for advanced classes. 

^Chambers's History of the British Empire, 
*Chamber8*s Elocution, 

■ English Language and Literature, 

Exeiiplary and Instructive Biography, 

• -^_ Introduction to the Sciences, 

__ Matter and Motion, 

Mechanics, - 

_ Hydrostatics, 

Astronomy, 

Electricity, 

— Meteorology, 

• Animal Physiology, 

■ History of Rome, 

'" History of Greeos, 
• Ancient History, 
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MeColloeh's Coarse of Reading, 

Parker's First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, 

Parker's Compendiaoi of Nstaral Philosophy. 

Blake's Natural Philosophy, 

Cotter^s First Book of Physiology, 

Treatise on Anatomy and Physiology, 

The Boly Scriptures. 

II. ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

• Chambers's Introduction to Arithmetic, 1 3 

•» Advanced Treatise on ditto, 2 6 

Thomson's Arithmetic, (Irish National series,) 2 8 

• Colburn's Intellectual Arithmetic. 1 

• Wilcolke's& Fryer's Mental Arithmetic, edited by Re?. J.Waddell, 

• Selden's Mental Arithmetic, 7^ 

• Chambers's Book-keeping, ^ ^ 
Hution's do. (Imp, by Ingram,) 2 6 
Morrison's Book-keeping. 

III. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

• Lennie's English Grammar, 1 

• Chambers's Introduction to Grammar, 1 7 

• •* Advanced Grammar, two parts, each I 10} 

• '* Introduction to Composition, 7} 
Reid's Rudiments of English Composition, 2 6 

• Chambers's Etymology, 2 6 
Wood's Etymoloj^ical Guide, (Sessional school,) 3 U 
Lynd's First Book of Etymology, 2 

^ McCulloch's Piefixes and Affixes, 2 

IV. GEOGRAPHY. 

• Chambers's Geographical Primer, 10 

• Morse's Quarto Geography, 2 6 

• Stewart's Modern Geography, 4 4i 
Handbook of the Geography of Nova Scotia 1 3 
Chambers*8 Primer Atlas, 3 1| 

** School Atlas, 13 1} 

Fowle's Outline Maps, (8 Maps, 27 ins. x 27.) 20 

Mitchell's Revised Series of Outline Maps, (15 Maps,) 40 

** Hemispheres, with. book, 7 6 

Chambers's Hemispheres, (5 feet 2 ins. x 4 feet 6 ins.) 26 3 

Dawson's Map of Nova Scoiia, (22 ins. x 24, ne«iv ed. in press) 2 6 

Cornell's Patent 5-ioch Globe, 15 

V. ALGEBRA AND MATHEMATICS. 

^Bell's Algebra, (Chambers's Course), 4 4} 

Sherwin's Elemeniary Algebra, 5 

*Plane Geometr]^, first six books of Euclid, (Chambera's Course), 3 li 

*Solid and Spherical Geometry, and Conic Sections, do, 3 \h 

^Bell's Practical Mathematics, ditto, 2 parts, (and Tables,) each, 5 
Daviea' Algebra ; Monro's Surveying. 
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VI. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

*Johnftton*fl Cateehifim of Agricultaral Chemistry, Od. to U. 3d. 

Norton's Elements of Scientific Agrioulture, Is. 3d. to 3s. 9d. 

Juhnsion*s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 28. 6d. 

Johnston's Lectures do. 7a. 6d. 

VII. DIRECTORIES FOR TEACHERS. 

The School and School Master, by Potter & Emerson, 

(Harper, New York«) $1 

The Teacher's Manual, by Palmer, Boston : Marsh, Capen & Co. 75 cts. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, by Page, New York, I 

Mann's Lectures on Education. Boston . Fowie & Capen, 1 

Wood's Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, (Edin- 
burgh), 6s. 3d. 

Journal of Education lof Upper Canada, (Toronto, Monthly,) 58 pr ann. 

The Maasachusetts Teacher, (Bnaton, Monthly.) 

Alcutt's Slate and Blackboard Exercises, (New York, New- 
man,) 37 cts. 

Chambers^s Infant Education, from two to aix years, 2a 6d 

Barnard's School Architecture. Barnes : New York. 

Ryerson's Report on a system of Public Elementary Instroo* 
tion for Upper Canada. Montreal, 1847. 

The Blackboard in the Primary School— (Boston ) 
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(G) APPENDIX TO STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Expenditure of the sum of £600, appropriated to the purchase 
of School Books and Apparatus^ and of the balance of the 
grant for Institutes. 

City of Halifax, (paid Comm'rs. £85, Books 45fl.) £87 5 



Eastern Halifax, 


School Books, 


Western Halifax, 


do. 


Lanenburg, 


do. 


Queen's County, 


do, 


Annapolis, 


do, 


King's County, 


do. 


Northern Pictou, 


do. 


Southern Pictou, 


do. 


Parrsboro', 


do. 


Cumberland, 


do, 


Colchester, 


do, 


Stirling, 


do. 


Eastern Hants, 


do, 


Western Hants, 


do, 


Clare, 


do, 


Wgby, 


do. 


Yarmouth, 


do, 


Argyle, 


do, 


Barrington, 


do, 


Shelburne, 


do, 


St. Mary's, 


do, 


Guysborough, 


do, 


Sydney, 


do, 


Southern Inverness, 


do, 


Northern Inverness, 


do, 


Cape Breton, 


do. 


Victoria, 


do, 


Richmond, 


do, 



Printing Journal of Education, Returns, &c., 
Expenses of forwarding parcels, Canadian Journal 
to Associations, duties, cases, advertising In- 
stitutes, &c.. 
Balance in hands of Superintendent^ 



19 17 





19 17 





34 16 





19 17 





32 10 





32 7 





31 6 





31 8 





5 12 
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25 





23 17 


4i 


9 14 





13 14 
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19 17 





8 19 


8 


18 10 





16 17 





11 


6 


10 





10 





9 10 





19 





33 





28 





17 





22 14 





22 14 





24 15 





26 18 

m 





15 11 


2 


4 11 


;e651 12 


2i 



I 
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Cr. 

By balance from 1850, £0 5 

'' Grant for Books, &c., 600 

** Balance of Institute Grant, 36 4 5 

** Additional discounts on Books, 15 7 4 J 



£651 12 2i 



Note. — In the above account, deductions have been made from the amounta charged 
in the bills ot several districts, on account of Maps of Nova Scotia, charged in the 
bills, but which could not be procured in time to be forwarded with the other parcels. 



ABSTRACT OF RETURN OP TRURO ACADEMY, HALF YEAR ENDING 

NOVEMBER 1, 1851. 

Teachers. — ^Jonathan Blanchard, head master ; William H. 
Gow, assistant. 

Number of paid pupils, 81 ; free pupils, 5. 

Support from people, £50 7s. 4d. ; from province, £50. 

Number of pupils in Latin, 11 ; in French, 9 ; in Mathematics, 
13 ; in Agricultural Chemistry, 7. 
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